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A Review of the World 


AS President Roosevelt become a 
Democrat? That question is one 
that has been debated every now and 
then, with increasing frequency, dur- 
ing the last few years, but never more ear- 
nestly than since his recent presidential mes- 
sage. Naturally there are two sides to the 
debate, one side contending that he and Bryan 
stand for almost the same political program, 
the other contending that the recent message 
is, by reason of its strongly federalist ten- 
dency, one of the most un-Democratic docu- 
ments ever written. This sharp antagonism 
of views seems to prevail even among Demo- 
cratic leaders and gives a peculiar interest to 
the message. Apparently President Roosevelt 
is incapable to-day of writing a message or 
making a speech or dismissing an ambassador 
or taking a journey without exciting the lively 
attention of a goodly part of mankind and 
introducing new material into the discussions 
that break the monotony of life on a consider- 
able portion of the world’s surface. A general 
perusal of the press of the country creates 
a sort of impression that all i:tellectual activ- 
ity is divided into two parts—one which con- 
cerns itself with what President Roosevelt has 
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just done and the other which concerns itself 
with what he is likely to do next. Certainly 
the recent message has not dispelled that im- 
pression. “No ruler in any part of the world,” 
says the Philadelphia Ledger merrily, “cer- 
tainly no President of the United States, could 
ever quite as truthfully say, “The fever of the 
world has hung upon the beatings of my 
heart.’ ” 
i* THE parallel columns were applied to the 
comments on the message an interesting 
divergence on this subject of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Democracy would be manifested. The New 
York World (Dem.), for instance, goes at 
length into what it terms “the Roosevelt-Bryan 
merger.” It finds a surprising number of 
points in which their views coincide or nearly 
coincide, taking as a basis of comparison Mr. 
Bryan’s recent Madison Square Garden speech 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s message. Item number 
one, a federal income tax. Item number two, 
a law forbidding corporations to contribute 
to campaign expenses. Item number three, a 
federal license law for corporations. On the 
enforcement of the criminal clause of the anti- 
trust law, the question of federal injunctions in 
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DEFIANCE 
— Triggs in N. Y. Press. 


labor troubles, the eight-hour day, the use 
of the navy to collect private debts, the 
strengthening of the meat inspection law, the 
public criticism of judges and courts, and vari- 
ous other matters it finds the utterances of 
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the two men surprisingly similar, and it con- 
cludes as follows: 


“Comparing Mr. Bryan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den speech with Mr. Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress, the reader is forced to the conclusion that 
if Mr. Roosevelt would advocate tariff revision 
and Mr. Bryan would stop advocating Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads they would be sub- 
stantially in accord. . . Accepting Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan as the leaders of their 
respective parties, we defy anybody to say where 
the dividing line is beyond which a voter has 
ceased to be a Roosevelt Republican and become 
a Bryan Democrat. There has been no such ob- 
literation of party lines in American politics for 
three-quarters of a century. The Ropsevelt- 
Bryan merger is one of the most extraordinary 
events in American history, especially in view of 
the fact that Mr. Bryan claims to be ‘more radi- 
cal than ever,’ while Mr. Roosevelt persists in 
regarding himself as a rational conservative bat- 
tling manfully ‘against the demagogue and the 
agitator.’ ” 


V HEws similar to this find frequent expres- 

sion in comment on the message. John 
Sharp Williams, leader of the Democrats in 
Congress, is reported as saying: “We have 
lassoed the President to the triumphal car of 
Democracy on the questions of an income tax 
and an inheritance tax. This, combined with 
the rope already tying him, makes him pretty 
close to being a captive.” 

The Philadelphia Record finds that there is 


MESSAGE 


—Mayer in N. Y. Times. 





HAS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BECOME A DEMOCRAT? 


“practical agreement” between Roosevelt and 
Bryan except as to Bryan’s free silver views, 
and it insists that Mr. Bryan is Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “legitimate successor” in the White 
House. “Even on the tariff question,” it re- 
marks, “Roosevelt is gradually getting back 
on to Democratic ground. He would approach 
tariff revision by way of the income tax after 
the manner of the Wilson Tariff bill.” 

“The President,’ asserts the New York 
Press (Rep.) admiringly, “is far more radi- 
cal, as he addresses Congress now, than Will- 
iam J. Bryan ever dared to be ten years ago.” 
And the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) comments on 
the message in the following amusing manner : 


“President Roosevelt is the despair of all states- 
men of advanced views and opposite political 
faith in the United States. He will not allow 
them to keep in the lead in the advocacy of meas- 
ures which seem to have a considerable degree of 
popular support. The courage, skill and audacity 
with which he appropriates to his own use every 
weapon in the armories of his political opponents 
are amazing. Not less astonishing is the success 
with which he forces these purloined doctrines 
upon his party. Democrats, Populists, advanced 
political thinkers generally have suffered from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s raids upon their preserves. He 
will not permit them to make exclusive claim to 
any issue, whatever its parentage, which seems to 
be a vote-getter. There was never such a bold 
and audacious statesman in the United States as 
the Chief Magistrate who has, in the last few 
years—and certainly in no Pickwickian spirit— 
denounced his political opponents in one breath for 
their dangerous and unpatriotic radicalism, and at 
the earliest opportunity seized their most radical 
doctrines and made them his own. . . . The 
only important and practical issue belonging to 
another party which the President has not added 
to his own collection is revision of thé tariff. If 
Democrats do not keep it under lock and key and 
closely guarded, they may awake one fine morning 
to the heartbreaking discovery that Mr. Roosevelt 
has nabbed it.” 


yet plausible as all this sounds, the view 
is still more widely prevalent that the 
President has, in this message, departed far- 
ther than any other man ever in the White 
House dared to depart from the doctrine of 
States rights, usually regarded as the central 


doctrine of Mr. Bryan’s: party. “From first 
to last,” says the Columbia State (Dem.), “the 
message breathes the spirit of centralization 
and stresses the aggrandizement of federal 
power.” The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
agrees with this most decidedly. It says: 

“Tn all the varied discussions and recommenda- 
tions which enter into the message, the one note 
which is uppermost and rings the loudest is the 
extension of the Federal power. More Federal 
power, more Federal power—the stretching to the 
utmost of such as may already be fairly or con- 
stitutionally applied to the problems which he 

















MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 
Senator Edmund Winston Pettus, of Alabama, is 
in his eighty-sixth year and his term as Senator still 
has three years to run. He was a lieutenant in the 
Mexican War, a forty-niner in California, and a brig- 
adier-general in the Civil War. 


THE OLDEST 


treats, or its enlargements, or the taking of meas- 
ures for new grants of it from the States—is the 
burden of his pleas. The extreme spirit of Feder- 
alism has never permeated the message of any 
American President of modern times to the de- 
gree in which it is either expressed directly or 
suggested by Mr. Roosevelt in this statement of 
his views and policies.” 


Especially in the South is this note of the 
message discerned and denounced. Says the 
Democratic Courier-Journal, of Louisville: 


“The general inference to be drawn from his 
preachments, if we accept them as infallibly true, 
is that the States are a nuisance, and ought at the 
beginning to have delegated all their powers to 
the Federal Government. As they are unwilling 
to do this, they are now to be adjudged in con- 
tempt and retained only for the purpose of mak- 
ing more offices for the faithful. The truth is, 
the President’s ideas of a system of government 
are not altogether consistent, but in general he is 
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in favor of concentrating power in the Federal 
Government. He is not in all cases willing to 
do this by the slow and difficult process of con- 
stitutional amendment, but proposes to put into 
effect certain extreme ideas which have never met 
with judicial approval, and see whether the 
Supreme Court will take the responsibility of say- 
ing they are unconstitutional. This temper of 
mind is the farthest possible from that of a 
Democrat, and one who reads the message with 
care must decide that, in spite of certain flashes 
of Democratic sentiment, its author is clearly not 
a Democrat. The notion that he is going delib- 
erately to do anything to help the Democratic 
party is altogether illusory.” 


‘Ts message which has drawn forth such 

widely different comment is a document 
which would fill about thirty pages of this 
magazine. It contains about 25,000 words, 
including the occasional “thrus” and “thru- 
outs” and other “simplified” forms which the 
New York Sun speaks of with a shudder 
as not words at all but “enormities.” The 
message covers twenty-one large topics, in- 
cluding race-suicide, lynching, and divorce. 
The tariff is again conspicuous by its 
absence, the only thing said about it being 
a renewal of the plea for the passage of the 
Philippine tariff bill. The most sensational 
feature of the message is the passage about 
San Francisco’s treatment of the Japanese, 


and the declaration that to enforce the treaty 
rights of aliens the President will employ “all 
of the forces, military and civil,” which he 
can lawfuly employ. Next to that in sensa- 
tional interest is the declaration in behalf of 
a graduated inheritance tax and the assertion 
of the desirability of enacting an income tax 
“if possible,’—that is to say if one can be 
formulated that the United States Supreme 
Court will now accept. The message is not 
so much one to Congress as one to the Ameri- 
can people, and a number of passages, such 
as the one on “wilful sterility” and the one 
on “lynching,” contain no reference td any 
proposed action of Congress, but are in the 
nature of preachments to the President’s fel- 
low citizens outside the national assembly. 
The President has poured out his convictions 
on many topics with which Congress is in the 
nature of the case unable to deal, and, not 
content with one message, the President pro- 
ceeded to bombard Congress a few days later 
with various special messages, three of them 
being sent in the same day. 


NO any presidential message is ever quite 

as interesting, however, as is the reception 
given it in the country at large. Aside from 
the features of this reception already touched 
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“Really, Theodore, 


4 
“hose 
this doesn’t seem dignified.” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer, 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE CORPORATION 


upon, there are other features 777 >U% 
almost equally paradoxical. © + 
The more conservative papers 

hail it as a sign of a progress 

toward conservatism and the 

more radical journals com- 

mend it for its evidences of 

increasing radicalism. ‘What 

the President has said in this 

paper,” says the conservative 
Times-Despatch (Richmond), 

“he has said on the whole 
conservatively”; and the still 

more conservative New York 

Times finds in parts of the 

message “a _ surprising re- 
versal of opinions.” Yet radi- 
cal papers, such as the At- 
lanta Georgian, the New 
York Press and the Philadel- 
phia North American, bestow 
abundant praise upon the 
paper and its author. Here 
is an extract from a long and 
glowing editorial in the last- 
named journal: 
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“The message is charged full 
with intense and _ enthusiastic 
patriotism. Whatever the errors 
of his judgment may be, his de- 
votion to the country and to the 
republican principle animates 
every fiber of his being, and 
must rekindle the flame in the soul of him 
who reads the President’s words. The utter- 
ance is of a strong man whose opinions have 
behind them the force of a great character, 
strengthened by the power and the prestige of the 
highest office in the world. What he has to say 
represents ideas which must be reckoned with. 
Notably they are national ideas. Mr. Roosevelt 
is, in a sense, a Hamiltonian. He respects, but 
does not regard with deepest reverence, the 
theory or the fact of State rights. Perhaps he 
may have an impulse now and then to trespass 
upon them. The glorious vision upon which his 
eyes are fixed steadfastly is that of a mighty 
nation of free people, bound together by indis- 
soluble ties, having common interests and a single 
destiny, and a heritage of freedom precious be- 
yond all its material treasures. 

“From some of the suggestions offered in this 
public paper, which is notable simply as a literary 
achievement, many Americans doubtless will dis- 
sent. But, considering the declaration by and 
large, the American who discovers that he has 
no sympathy with it and that he is out of tune 
with the spirit that pervades it, will do well to 
examine anew the grounds of his own loyalty to 
his country and its government.” 


PERHAPS the best key to a clear under- 
standing of the message and of the confu- 
sion of opinions in regard to it is to be found in 
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THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
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LSS’ ss the comment made by the Lon- 
site don Standard. “Moderate as 
are the President’s aims,” it 
says, “they involve changes 
which to many of his fellow- 
citizens will seem almost rev- 
olutionary.” The kind of in- 
terpretation one gives to the 
message consequently seems 
to depend upon the relative 
importance one attaches to the 
aims, which are moderate, and 
to the possibility of revolu- 
tionary consequences in the 
changes proposed. Running 
all through the message, as 
the foreign papers have seen 
even more clearly than our 
own, is the strife between 
capital and labor—the vast in- 
dustrial discontent aroused by 
the development of the cor- 
poration. It is because of this 
that the President urges most 
of the extensions of federal 
power and most of the 
changes he advocates in re- 
lation to the courts. The 
message begins on this key. 
It calls for a federal law for- 
bidding corporations to con- 
tribute to political funds. It 
goes on to request a change in fed- 
eral law that will confer on the govern- 
ment a right of appeal in criminal cases on 
questions of law—a plea that grows directly 
out of the attorney-general’s prosecution of 
corporation officials. The message next pro- 
ceeds to ask for legislation that. will limit the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes and to lec- 
ture the judiciary for abuses of their present 
power in this line. The long passage on lynch- 
ing has but indirect and incidental reference 
to the labor question, but it is a preachment 
(and a very good one, too, as many Southern 
papers hasten to admit), not a call to Con- 
gress for action. Then comes a series of pas- 
sages on the following topics: “Capital and 
Labor”; “Railroad Employees’ Hours and 
Eight-Hour Law”; “Labor of Women and 
Children”; “Employers’ Liability”; “Investi- 
gation of Disputes Between Capital and 
Labor”; “Withdrawal of Coal Lands”; “Cor- 
porations”; “Inheritance and Income Tax”; 
“Technical. and Industrial Training.” 


as 


. HESE titles speak for themselves. By this 
time we are more than half through the 
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message, and hardly a word has been said on 
what are usually regarded as political topics— 
the sort of topics to which presidential mes- 
sages used to be entirely directed, and on which 
political parties used to divide in fierce array. 
In fact, it is almost impossible to place one’s 
finger on a single passage of the message and 
say, here the President is enunciating Repub- 
lican party or any other party doctrine. The 
London Daily News is a radical paper, but its 
comment on the message is in general harmony 
with that of the most conservative papers. It 
Says: 


“Never in any recent period were events 
so manifestly hurrying men into fresh courses, 
the end of which no man can foresee. In all 


All the world, the same paper goes on to say, 
is wrestling with the same problem, and in the 
President’s message, or rather in the problems 
it presents, is “the keynote of politics in the 
twentieth century” in all civilized lands. 


* 
* * 


HEN Master Sidney Marks, of San 
Francisco, shied an old tomato can 
a few weeks ago he was uncon- 
scious of the fact that he was mak- 
ing history. He knows it now and is proud in 
consequence. He was simply, as he thought, 
engaging in the gentle pastime called “soak 
the skippie.” Skippie means any old kind of 

















JAPANESE LABOR IN CALIFORNIA—ON A FRUIT FARM. 


The cheap labor of the Japanese is more feared on the Pacific coast, says Congressman Kahn, than ever cheap 
Chinese labor was even in the days preceding the Sand Lot agitation. 


Aryan nations industrial revolution is heap- 
ing up wealth into great accumulations. Capital 
and labor are organizing into hostile corporations. 
Military preparations challenge a fierce longing 
for peace and international amity. Wide discon- 
tent tortures the obscure millions at the basis of 
society. America here confronts the same menace 
as Europe. The President appears to-day as 
wrestling with forces which he can comprehend, 
but cannot control. Mr. Roosevelt diagnoses the 
situation with a most startling clearness. In 
agile phrases he attempts to steer between revolt 
against the insolence of wealth and fear of an- 
archy and socialism.” 


The “skippie” in this case was 
a noted seismologist, Professor Omura, wear- 
ing a silk hat (now no longer wearable) and 


a Japanese. 


studying the ruins of the earthquake. Sid- 
ney’s tomato can not only demolished the silk 
hat, but precipitated an international issue. It 
was the whisper that starts the avalanche, the 
feather that breaks the camel’s back. And 
we reproduce for the use of future historians 
Sidney’s own picturesque account of the, 
affair : 





THE PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE TO JAPAN 


“It was this way. There was a bunch of us out 
behind the Post Office, when one of the gang 
yells, ‘Pipe the Skippie under the dicer. Let’s 
soak ‘im.’ We let loose for fair, me to be the 
lucky boy. I bounced a can off his skypiece. He 
was sure sore. But we sent him down the alley 
after the naughty boy who did him wrong.” 


Probably this assault upon Professor Omura 
had as much as the dismissal of Yasamaru 
from the Pacific Heights Grammar School 
had to do with the indignant protests of the 
Japanese that have led to talks of war, and 
have resulted in the most sensational passage 
in the President’s message. 

Of that passage the Connecticut Courant 
observes, “no such glowing tribute to the 
greatness of Japan and her people by 
the chief executive of a Christian country 
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country during the same period.” The Presi- 
dent recalls the fact that the Japanese sent a 
gift of $100,000 to San Francisco at the. time 
of her recent great need, speaks of their pro- 
verbial courtesy, and of.the welcome .they 
receive in all our higher institutions of learn- 
ing and in all our professional. and -social 
bodies, concluding his eulogy as:follows,: “The 
Japanese have won in a single generation the 
right to stand abreast of the foremost and 
most enlightened peoples of Europe and 
America; they have won on their own merits 
and by their own exertions the right to treat- 
ment on a basis of full and frank equality.” 


N SHARP contrast with this glowing eulogy 
comes then a lecture to San Francisco. 
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JAPANESE LABOR IN CALIFORNIA—ON AN OSTRICH FARM 


Not the Japanese schoolboy but the Japanese coolie is said to be the real cause of the new race issue in California. 
The coolies are coming into San Francisco at the rate of 1,000 a month, and a much greater influx is feared. 


was ever before penned.” The growth 
of Japan, says the President, has been “liter- 
ally astounding,” and “there is not only noth- 
ing to parallel it but nothing to approach it 
in the history of civilized mankind.” This 
progress has been alike in the arts of war and 
the arts of peace. Japanese soldiers and sail- 
ors have shown themselves “equal in combat to 
any of whom history makes note,” and the 
nation’s industrial and commercial develop- 
ment has been “greater than that of any other 


“No such rebuke,” says The Courant, “has 
been leveled at an American city by an Ameri- 
can President since Andrew Jackson’s time— 
if then.” The California Congressmen, as they 
sat and heard it read, almost literally gnashed 
their teeth, it is said, with indignation. The 
President spoke of the “unworthy feeling” 
that has been shown in shutting Japanese pu- 
pils out of the public schools of San Francisco. 
Such a proceeding, he says, is “a wicked ab 
surdity” in view of the fact that colleges every- 
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HE GOT THE JAPANESE EMPHASIS INTO THE 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

Viscount Aoki, the first ambassador ever sent from 

Tokyo to. Washington, is said to have inspired Mr. 

Roosevelt witn his present sense of the seriousness 


of the attitude of San Francisco on the school ques- 
tion. When Viscount Aoki protested against the 
treatment of Japanese on the Pacific coast his attitude 
was deemed “very unusual’ for a diplomatist. 


where, ‘even in California, are glad to receive 
Japanese students. It is contrary to public 
interest, for the development of our trade in 
the far East is “out of the question” unless 
we treat other nations with justice. He asks 
the states to deal wisely and promptly with 
wrongdoers and pledges the federal govern- 
ment to deal summarily where it has power to 
do so. But “one of the great embarrassments 
attending the performance of our international 
obligations” is the inadequate power given to 


the federal 4iuthorities to protect aliens in the 
rights secured to them under solemn treaties 
which are the law of the land.” He accord- 
ingly requests such amendments to the criminal 
and civil statutes as will enable the President 
to protect such rights. Then comes the declara- 
tion that has made California buzz with anger. 
“In the matter now before me affecting the 
Japanese,” says the President, “everything 
that is in my power will be done, and all of 
the forces, military and civil, of the United 
States which I may lawfuly employ will be so 
employed.” 


THE first outburst of indignation, Califor- 

nians seem to have missed the precise bear- 
ing of this reference to force. “This is an im- 
plied threat to use military force to put Japa- 
nese children into our schools,” says the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The President certainly 
does not say that, and it is more than doubtful 
if he meant to imply it. He nowhere asserts 
that the federal government has any right to 
control in such a matter. He is speaking of 
ill treatment of aliens in general and of the 
Japanese in particular, and exclusion from the 
schools is set forth simply as a glaring mani- 
festation of the “inworthy feeling” that leads 
to this ill treatment. But the context shows, and 
the second message showed still more clearly, 
that the President had in mind more than ex- 
clusion of Japanese pupils from public schools 
in asking for an extension of power. The next 
sentence but one after the reference to the use 
of the army elucidates his evident meaning. 
“The mob of a single city,” he says, “may at 
any time perform acts of lawless violence 
against some class of foreigners which would 
plunge us into war.” It is quite probable that 
the President had in mind not only the out- 
break in New Orleans a few years ago against 
Italians, but the violent treatment of Chinese 
in San Francisco in the days of the Sand Lot 
agitation, and intended that his words should 
be a warning against allowing the hostility to 
the Japanese to develop into any such dem- 
onstration. On the very day the message was 
published, Congressman McKinley, of Califor- 
nia, was being quoted in San Francisco papers 
as saying that the people of California are 
growing tired of the “imperious ways” of the 
Japanese, and may be tempted, if things go on 
much further, “to wring their necks.” When 
members of Congress called on the President 
the day after the publication of the message 
to hear what he would say about the criticism 
evoked in California and elsewhere, he re- 
ferred feelingly to the assault upon Professor 
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THE REAL JAPANESE ISSUE IN CALIFORNIA 


‘Omura. And Secretary Metcalf, in his recently 
jpublished report, tells of 281 such assaults re- 
ported by the police in the six months ending 
November 5! 


BAck of this question of the admission of 

Japanese pupils to public schools lies the 
real question at issue—the competition of 
Japanese labor. The school trouble is an occa- 
sion, not a cause, and an occasion of slight 
importance in and of itself. There are, accord- 
ing to one authority, but 40 Japanese pupils 
of school age (referring to pupils of primary 
schools probably) in the city. The Califor- 
nians make a point of the fact that these are 
not “excluded” from the public schools; they 
are “sequestrated” in a school by themselves. 
Moreover the process of “sequestration” ap- 
plies to the lower grades only, not to the high 
schools. The Japanese pupils may still attend 
the high schools, and are doing so; and a 
teacher in one of these schools is quoted by a 
special correspondent of the New York Press 
as giving them an exceptionally good charac- 
ter. He says: 


“In the high schools there are about twenty 
Japanese, and, far from being a disadvantage, 
they are a positive advantage, as they spur the 
white boys and girls to better efforts. The whites 
do not like to be outstripped by the little brown 
boys. The Japs are wideawake, industrious and 
always on the alert to learn. They make a good 
showing in all their classes. So far from seeking 
to mix with the whites, they are clannish in the 
extreme. All the talk of their attempting to 
mingle with the white girls is pure rubbish. They 
mind their own business, and unless invited never 
try to take part in the games or sports of the 
whites. They never pay any attention to the 
girls of the school, and after school hours go to 
their homes without wasting any time among 
their companions. They are orderly in the ex- 
treme, and all are models of neatness.” 


* 


IS not the Japanese school boy but the 
Japanese coolie that is to blame for the pres- 
ent agitation. “The people of California,” said 
Congressman Julius Kahn, of California, in a 
recent speech in New York City, “regard these 
Japanese coolies with greater abhorrence—ay, 
even with greater fear—than they did the 


coolies from China. We feel that the former 
have all the vices of the Chinese, with none of 
their virtues. The Chinaman lives up to the 
letter of his obligation, while the Japanese 
never hesitates to break that obligation if it 
suits his purpose.” 

The influx of Japanese laborers is on the in- 
crease. While the Chinese population of San 
Francisco has diminished by 7,748 in the last 
two years, that of the Japanese has increased 


THE WIFE OF THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 


Viscountess Aoki has German blood in her veins and 
is considered one of the most successful hostesses at 
the national capital, Her receptions and dinners are 
among the brilliant events of the Washington season. 


by nearly 14,000. The San Francisco Chroni- 
cle publishes statistics showing that in Hawaii, 
in 1900, there were but 28,819 Caucasians out 
of a total population of 154,000, while there 
were 61,111 Japanese and 27,000 other Asiatics. 
“What we are fighting for on this coast,” 
it says, “is that California and Oregon and 
Washington shall not become what the ter- 
ritory of Hawaii now is. If the Japanese are 
permitted to come here freely nothing can pre- 
vent that except revolution and massacre, 
which would be certain.” 
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6 te latest report of the State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (California) goes ex- 
haustively into the labor question raised by 
Japanese immigration. It gives the reasons 
for hostility in the following words: 


“It is generally conceded that the Jap is merci- 
less when he has his employer at a disadvantage; 
that he will work cheaply until all competition is 
eliminated and then strike for higher wages, to- 
tally disregarding any agreement or contract. The 
general persistency with which the Japanese are 
breaking into many industries, their frugality, their 
ambition and. their lack of business morality ren- 
der them more formidable even than the Chinese.” 


The rumor comes from Washington and 
persists despite official denials that diplomatic 
negotiations are under way that will result 
in the elimination of Japanese coolie emigra- 
tion to America, either by the action of the 
Japanese government acting alone or by a 
joint agreement between the two governments 
It is safe to say that such a result would 
extract from the question of Japanese pupils 


in the schools all the dynamite that is in it. 
But it leaves the larger question of the power 
of the federal government to protect the treaty 
rights of aliens entirely untouched. That very 
far-reaching question has been almost ignored 
in the discussion so far. It is several times 
larger than the entire Japanese issue and per- 
tains not to one section alone but to all sec- 
tions. It is yet to receive anything like the 
attention the President seems to desire. 
* 
* * 
ren, PEAKING recently of the authority 
Fe a) of Congress in regard to the Presi- 
we 4 
dent’s discharge of the negro sol- 
diers of three companies, Secretary 
Taft cheerily remarked: “One thing I know 
Congress can do. It can investigate. It has 
investigated everything I ever did.” Before 
the present session of Congress was old enough 
even to notify the President that it was in 
existence, two resolutions were presented for 
an investigation of this action by the Presi- 
dent in discharging 
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the members of 
Companies B, C and 
D of the twenty-fifth 
regiment of infan- 
try. Senator Boies 
Penrose _ presented 
oné resolution, Sen- 
ator Foraker an- 
other. Senator Pen- 
rose’s_ resolution 
called on the Senate 
for full information 
and Senator Fora- 
ker’s called on the 
war department. The 
former, it is said, 
was if not inspired 
at least encouraged 
by the President, 
who wants to tell 
all he knows. The 
latter seems to have 
been presented in a 
spirit of open an- 
tagonism to the ad- 
ministration. Ever 
since Secretary Taft 
went to Ohio and 
made that memor- 
able campaign 
speech that retired 
George B. Cox, For- 








aker’s political ally, 
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from political activ- 
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ity, the senior Senator from the Buckeye state 
has been active in assailing administration 
projects. Without waiting for the facts which 
his resolution called for to be officially pre- 
sented, he proceeded to express his belief that 
“the report made by the officers who investi- 
gated the Brownsville affair is the most in- 
complete, unsatisfactory and most flimsy evi- 
dence I have ever seen.” 


IGHT investigations of this Brownsville 
affair have already been made, and it 
occurred as recently as August 14. Three 
of these investigations were made by army 
officials: the first by Major Blocksom, of the 
inspector-general’s department; the second 
by Lieut.-Colonel Leonard A. Lovering, act- 
ing inspector-general; the third by Brigadier- 
General Ernest A. Arlington, inspector-gen- 
eral of the army. A citizens’ committee from 
Brownsville, Texas, where the affray occurred, 
also made an investigation. _A committee of 
the Constitutional League—a negro organiza- 
tion—made an investigation. Then General 
A. B. Nettleton, of Chicago, assistant secretary 
of the treasury under President McKinley, 
being in Brownsville on a business trip, made 
an investigation at the request of the citizens’ 
committee. A negro attorney of Tarrant 
county, Texas—Sidney S. Johnston—em- 
ployed, it is said, by the discharged soldiers, 
made an investigation. And a Republican 
negro politician of New York City—Gilchrist 
Stewart—has been investigating. The three 
army officers, the citizens’ committee, General 
Nettleton and the negro attorney all seem to 
agree that negro soldiers were the perpetrators 
of a midnight attack upon the citizens of 
Brownsville, and that in consequence the dis- 
charged soldiers have no cause to complain. 
The negro attorney is said to have worked as 
a laborer in the town for two months to pro- 
cure evidence for the soldiers and to have 
abandoned their cause, saying they were “en- 
tirely to blame.” General Nettleton, an anti- 
slavery advocate before the war and a Union 
veteran, Says: 


“There was no ‘riot’ and no street ‘rows’ as 
many newspapers persist in calling the occur- 
rences. It was simply a most cowardly conspir- 
acy to terrify, wound and kill unoffending men, 
women and children at the hour of midnight 
when defense or resistance was impossible, and 
was not even attempted. Evidently not an oppos- 
ing shot was fired.” 


He thinks the President, in discharging 
nearly all the rank and file of the battalion, 


NEGRO BATTALION 


THE PRIDE OF THE JAPANESE EMBASSY IN 
WASHINGTON 

This young lady is the Countess Hatzfeldt, only 
daughter of the Japanese Ambassador in this country. 
The Countess is one of the most accomplished women 
in the diplomatic circle. She is descended from a 
Nippon family of such renown that Count Hatzfeldt, 
himself a descendant of the most aristocratic of Prus- 
sian families, found it difficult to win her for a wife. 


took the only course he could take, “unless 
all semblance of a decent discipline in our 
army is to be ended.” 


S FOR the army officers, the full text of 
their report, as printed, fills 112 pages. 
They go into minute details, such as the bul- 
let marks in the houses, the direction from 
which the shots came, the character of the 
shattered bullets, shells and clips that were 
found. Their conclusion is very positive that- 
a midnight assault was made by a number of 
the soldiers upon citizens in their houses, one 
man being instantly killed, another losing his 
arm, and two women and five children only 
escaping by a “miracle.” In this conclusion, 
it is said, the commissioned officers of the regi- 
ment also concurred after examining the bul- 
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lets, shells and clips discovered. The investi- 
gation made by the Constitutional League’s 
committee reaches a contrary opinion. That 
committee lays the whole blame upon the mob 
violence of Brownsville citizens, due to race 
hatred, and asserts that no soldier was con- 
nected with the rioting. Gilchrist Stewart 
takes the same position, asserting that only six 
men” were absent from the battalion at the 
time, and they were absent on leave. This 
conclusion is based chiefly upon the roll-call 
of the battalion made shortly after the riot 
occurred,—eight minutes after, according to 
the League’s committee, and, according to 
Major Penrose, in command, “at least ten 
minutes after the first shots were fired; prob- 
ably longer.” The rioting was all within three 
blocks of the barracks, and as the officers were 
all under the impression at first that the regi- 
ment was being attacked, the raiders, accord- 
ing to the official investigation, “had an easy 
time getting back,” and had time also to clean 
their rifles before the gun racks were opened 
and the rifles inspected. It is intimated, also, 
that in the roll call any men absent could 
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.be answered for by their comrades without 
detection. All the efforts to secure evidence 
from the soldiers as to the identity of the 
guilty men proved in vain, and the officials 
were convinced of collusion among a large 
number of members of the battalion. The 
dismissal “without honor” of all the soldiers 
present at the time followed. The commander 
and the commissioned officers and some of the 
senior non-commissioned officers are held 
blameless. But the President has, neverthe- 
less, determined on a trial of the officers by 
court martial. 


“pent is my fight, not Taft’s,” President 

Roosevelt is reported to have said re- 
cently. The Secretary of War was, in fact, 
absent in Cuba when the order of discharge 
was determined upon. When he returned, 
during the President’s absence in Panama, pro- 
tests were flooding the war office and petitions 
for reopening the case were being urged. The 
secretary even suspended execution of the 
order for a day or two in order to hear from 
the President. But if Taft ever had any doubt 
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—Mayer in N. Y. Times. 
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as to the wisdom of the course taken, it seems 
to have vanished entirely later on. A consid- 
erable part of his annual report consists of a 
statement of the facts and a defense of the 
action taken, and his words are not lacking in 
emphasis. “There can be no doubt,” he says, 
“that the squad of men who moved together 
from the fort to the town and did this shooting 
were guilty of murder and of murder in the 
first degree.” Referring then to the failure 
to elicit any evidence leading to detection of 
the guilty persons because of “a conspiracy 
of silence on the part of the many who must 
have known something of importance in this 
regard,” he adds: 


“Under these circumstances the question arises, 
Is the Government helpless? Must it continue in 
its service a battalion many of the members of 
which show their willingness to condone a crime 
of a capital character committed by from ten to 
twenty of its members, and put on a front of 
silence and ignorance which enables the criminals 
to escape just punishment? These enlisted men 
took the oath of allegiance to the Government, 
and were to be used under the law to maintain 
its supremacy. Can the Government properly, 
therefore, keep in its employ for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order any longer a body of 
men from five to ten per cent of whom can plan 
and commit murder, and rely upon the silence of a 
number of their companions to escape detection? 

Because there may be innocent men in 


the battalion, must the Government continue to 
use it to guard communities of men, women, and 
children when it contains so dangerous an ele- 


ment impossible of detection? Certainly not.” 


C* THIS latter point, however, namely, 
the fate of the innocent men in the 
battalion, there is strong dissenting opinion. 
That a heinous outrage was perpetrated by 
some members of the battalion is not denied by 
anybody, apparently, but the Constitutional 
League and its followers, and its investiga- 
tion was professedly ex parte. But granting 
the guilt of the few, what sort of justice is it, 
ask many prominent journals in the North, to 
punish those who may have been guiltless 
either of the outrage or of knowledge concern- 
ing it? The New York World has called the 
action of the President “a deliberate miscar- 
riage of justice,” and The World has not been 
hostile to the President hitherto. The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, another Democratic paper 
that is fond of the President, calls his order 
“ill-considered,” “hasty,” “precipitate.” The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger thinks “the most 
elementary principles of fair-dealing and jus- 
tice” have been violated. The New York Sun, 
the New York Evening Post, the New York 
Times and the Springfield Republican are some 
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of the many others that take this same view. The 
Times condemns the action taken from the 
point of legality, from the point of administra- 
tive expediency and from the point of political 
policy. On the first point—the one, by the 
way, on which Senator Foraker seems prepar- 
ing to make his contest—The Times says: 


_ “It may safely be concluded that the Constitu- 
tional safeguard of ‘due process of law,’ while it 
does not protect against summary dismissal from 
the military service, does protect against the arbi- 
trary action of the Executive in assuming to in- 
flict upon a discharged soldier, thus become a 
civilian, the punishment without trial of a dis- 
qualification for employment in the civil service, 
even during the term of the President who issues 
the order, and even more ‘forever,’ or after the 
term of that President has expired. It seems, 
therefore, that the President has clearly exceeded 


his powers.” 
[‘ ANSWER to these objections, Secretary 
Taft points to many details in the evidence 
that have convinced so many investigators of 
a conspiracy on the part of a large proportion 
of the soldiers to protect the guilty, and he de- 
fends the legality of the course taken with 
the following bit of close reasoning: 


“It is a mistake to suppose that this order is in 
itself a punishment either of the innocent or of 
the guilty. A discharge would be an utterly in- 
adequate punishment for those who are guilty 
whether of committing the murder, or of with- 
holding or suppressing evidence which would dis- 
close the perpetrators of such a crime. The use 
of the word penalty in the proceedings is a mere 
misnomer and is unfortunate. The dismissal 
from the service of the members of this battalion 
under the circumstances is not a punishment, 
however great the hardship. There is a dismissal 
technically known as a dishonorable discharge, 
which is only imposed by sentence of a court. 
This is a punishment. But the members of this 
battalion were not dishonorably discharged. They 
could not have been so discharged except after a 
trial., They were discharged for the good of the 
service, as the technical phrase is, ‘without honor.’ 
It is not a fortunate phrase, because so easily con- 
fused with a dishonorable discharge. It is called 
‘without honor’ to distinguish the discharge from 
a discharge with honor, or an honorable dis- 
charge, which indicates the termination, in due 
course, of a satisfactory service. 

“But it is said that the order forbids re-entry 
by the discharged men into the army or navy or 
civil service, and this is a penalty. When an em- 
ploye is discharged for the good of the service it 
naturally follows that he cannot be taken back, 
and the President in formally stating this result 
is not imposing a penalty in the proper sense of 
the term. He is only laying down a rule of in- 
eligibility for the service with respect to which it 
is his Executive duty to prescribe the rules of 
admission. 

“Should hereafter facts be disclosed, or a new 
state of facts arise from which it can be inferred 
that the public service will suffer no detriment 
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from re-entry of any one of these men into the 
service, his ineligibility can be removed by a mere 
Executive order.” 

In other words, as explained at another 
time by the Secretary, the disability to enter 
the civil service is not imposed by the Presi- 
dent as a legal disability, but “is a simple an- 
nouncement of the policy of the President in 
exercising his appointive power during the 
remainder of his administration.” 


MAN Y of the papers which criticize the dis- 

charge of the negro soldiers condemn 
the efforts to make the affair appear as a race 
matter, and scout the notion that President 
Roosevelt is animated by race feeling. So far, 
however, the attempt to have the subject con- 
sidered as a matter of simple justice to indi- 
viduals irrespective of their color has not been 
brilliantly successful. In many. cities negroes 
have held meetings of protest, and the speeches 
made have been bitter in the extreme, and the 
assumption is almost invariably made that the 
soldiers would not have been discharged if 
they were white. “Probably the worst enemy 
of these negro soldiers, who are on the whole 
a fine lot of men,” says the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune, “are the col- 
ored preachers, politicians and agitators, men 
and women, who have taken up the case wrong 
end to. They persist in making it a racial 
affair.” One exception to this treatment 
stands out conspicuously. That is the action 
of a large African M. E. Church in Cincinnati 
which passed resolutions upholding the Presi- 
dent’s course and denouncing the soldiers who 
protected their guilty comrades from punish- 
ment. But if the negroes are emphasizing the 
racial aspects of the question they are not 
alone in doing that. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times refers to 
the “almost unanimous opinion” of army offi- 
cers that altho the President’s action is “tre- 
mendous and unheard of” the men in the negro 
battalion have only themselves to blame and 
are without ground of complaint. The corre- 
spondent then adds: 


“At the same time, more than one soft-voiced 
reference has been made -to-day to the luncheon 
given to Booker T. Washington by the President 
at the White House. No army officer will say 
out loud what many of them believe, that that 
incident had a great deal to do with the surprising 
change in bearing that has taken place in the 
negro regiments in the last few years. There is 
plenty of comment on that change. It is usually 
described as a strange development of ‘cockiness’ 
on the part of the men. It has occurred in each 


of the four negro regiments, and has caused a lot 
of talk among army officers. It has been foreseen 
that a crisis was coming which would necessitate 
Some form of severe discipline, and it has not 
surprised officers familiar with the situation that 
the Brownsville riots should have this result.” 


ITH the exception of Senator Tillman, 
who is said to be opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s course, the South has risen almost as 
one man in support of his action. Congress- 
man Slayden, of Texas, who has introduced 
a bill to discharge from the service all negroes 
who are enlisted men and to forbid enlisting 
negroes hereafter, says that more than ninety- 
five per cent. of the white people in the South 
indorse the President’s course. In Senator 
Bailey’s opinion, all the Southern representa- 
tives and Senators will sustain the President. 
The Atlanta Constitution says: “No action of 
any President of the United States ever met 
with more general or more unanimous ap- 
proval on the part of the people of the South- 
ern states than did that very just and neces 
sary order of President Roosevelt dismissing 
in disgrace the troops guilty of shielding from 
the law a crowd of murderers and thugs.” 
Many of the Southern papers attribute the 
whole trouble to an alleged racial trait of the 
negro shown in shielding from punishment 
men of his own race, whether in the army or 
out of it. “It has for thirty years,” says the 
Atlanta Georgian, “been practically impossible 
for officers of the law to get any except un- 
willing information or evidence from negroes 
against the criminal members of their race. 
This ever existent attempt of the blacks to 
prevent the carriage of justice has been one 
of the chief causes of mob violence.” But, 
say the negroes in reply, the refusal to “peach” 
on a comrade is not a trait peculiar to the 
negro. It is a trait of white college boys, for 
instance, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., among 
them! And it is considered an especial virtue 
among army men, beginning at West Point. 
The Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune finds indeed that this failure to induce 
a single negro in the battalion to “peach” is 
regarded by army officers in Washington as a 
very creditable thing. He writes: 

“Men who have served with negro troops and 
who have old fashioned army notions of honor 
insist that this is a feather in the cap of the 
negro soldier, and that it will be remembered 
to his credit in years to come that he gave up his 
noncommissioned rank, his pay, his allowances, 
and that sense of glory which the negro soldier 


feels so intensely, rather than be regarded as a 
‘tell-tale’ and ‘peach.’ ” 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL WHO IS MISTRESS OF 
THE GERMAN EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON 
This lady is the wife of the German Ambassador, 

and prior to her marriage she was Miss Lillian May 

Langham, a Kentucky belle. The Baroness von 

pong: | combines distinction of manner and appear- 

ance with an affability that has promoted her hus- 
band’s diplomatic career at every stage of his rapid 
rise to distinction. 


But the Macon Telegraph points out what it 
considers an important distinction in the ethics 
of the white and the ethics of the black soldiers 
in this matter of “peaching.” It says: 


“Had these three companies been white sol- 
diers, and had a portion of their number com- 
mitted this dastardly outrage, their comrades 
might not have ‘peached’ on the criminals, but 
they most certainly would not have lied in an- 
swering proper questions put to them and thus 
have saved the guilty men from detection. The 
race feeling among the negroes caused them to 
take this latter course, and thus identify them- 
selves with the criminals, making themselves, in 
point of law, accessories after the fact.” 


WASHINGTON 
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* SPECKIE” 

This is the nickname given to the German Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, Baron Speck von Sternberg, by 
the President of the United States. The Baron is here 
shown in the uniform donned by him for such special 
occasions as the reception of the diplomatic corps by 
Mr. Roosevelt. Baron Speck von Sternberg is on 
more intimate terms with the head of the United 
States government than any other diplomatist in 
Washington. 


SR JRNDER a cloud Sir Henry Morti- 
i \g Ky mer Durand retires from the post 
VRYA\ of His Britannic Majesty’s Ambas- 

sador in the city of Washington. 
The London press trumpets the fact. Sir 
Mortimer, as he is called, failed, during the 
three years of his diplomatic activity at what 
he has himself styled “the most important dip- 
lomatic center in the world,” to establish him- 
self upon terms of adequate cordiality with 
President Roosevelt. The London Telegraph 
says it. The London Outlook reiterates 
it. The fault was not Sir Mortimer’s. Nor 
was President Roosevelt to blame. The con- 
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THE DEPARTING AMBASSADRESS 


Lady Durand, wife of the retiring British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, is deemed an ideal type of 
the well-born English lady. As mistress of the Em- 
bassy in Washington she has presided with tact at 
a table frequently honored by the presence of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate. Lady Durand is soon to sail for England. 


sequences, none the less, seem serious. Only 
a nation as indifferent to foreign relations as 
ourselves could fail to note what the Paris 
Temps averred last year, what the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung proclaimed last summer, what 
all London organs said last month—namely, 
to employ the phraseology of the London 
Telegraph, that “by some imperceptible proc- 
ess the former warmth of Anglo-American 
relations has caught a slight chill.” It is a 
quintessential coldness, felt but indefinable, 
traceable, as the London Outlook laments, to 
the difficulty that the British Ambassador was 
not adjusted to President Roosevelt’s tempera- 


ment. “Sir Mortimer has not found himself 
able to see eye to eye with the present gov- 
ernment on certain broad matters of Anglo- 
American policy.” London, insinuates this 
oracle, clings too fondly to “some fantastic 
hope of procuring American good will” by 
sacrificing the interests of Canada and New- 
foundland at the Rooseveltian shrine. Sir 
Mortimer wanted to talk truculently. London 
would not let him. Not to mince matters, 
London has lost confidence in Sir Mortimer. 
He has failed to break the spell of that in- 
fatuation for Emperor William and for Ho- 
henzollern world policy which speaks volumes 
for the capacity of the German Ambassador 
in Washington, Baron Speck von Sternberg. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is now so 
estranged from Great Britain, so the 
London Telegraph and the London Outlook 
agree, that he threw his influence “undisguis- 
edly” against her in the Morocco conference 
of the powers. He seems to be working 
against Great Britain in the Far East. It is 
hinted that he has been placing difficulties in 
the way of British action in the Congo. It 
is predicted that he will antagonize Great Brit-_ 
ain at The Hague when the peace conference 
assembles this spring. Rightly or wrongly, in 
a word, English students of world politics 
tend to agree that President Roosevelt is not 
merely anti-British but disposed to further 
the international aims of Emperor William. 
“There is perhaps no European ruler or 
statesman,” explains the London Outlook, 
“for whom the President feels the instinctive 
and thorogoing sympathy and admiration he 
has often expressed for the Kaiser. The two 
men understand each other; they are personal 
and, in a sense, political affinities; and they 
correspond with a regularity and freedom that 
at least insures a full and persuasive presenta- 
tion of the German point of view.” How felic- 
itously, we are invited to note, the German 
Ambassador in Washington enhances the elec- 
tiveness of the affinity in question! Baron 
Sternberg is all that Sir Mortimer is not. The 
Baron happens to be one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
old chums. Sir Mortimer is still a stranger 
in the land to which he was accredited three 
years ago. Baron Sternberg throws himself 
into the strenuous life while cultivating the 
utmost geniality of characterization in his 
after-dinner oratory. Sir Mortimer is an Eng- 
lish gentleman of the old school, with urban- 
ity certainly, but a too dignified urbanity; with 
tact, of course, but the tact lacks spontaneity. 
Where the Baron would slap you on the back 


‘ 
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with a loud “Hello!” or evince “extraordinary 
staying power in the genial employment of 
shaking a countless democracy by the hand,” 
Sir Mortimer, with his quiet air of self-efface- 
ment, would seem frigid. 


HO the German Ambassador rides with 
the President—“whose ideas,” comments 

the London daily from which this detail 
is taken, “like those of most men of vital 
personality and strong physique, work power- 
fully in the open air’—and tho the French 
Ambassador plays tennis with the President, 
the unfortunate Sir Mortimer has had to put 
up with occasional hurried facilities for saying 
“how d’ye do” to the President. The British 
Ambassador was quite himself at the proud 
and punctilious court of Spain, whence he 
had the ill luck to be transferred to a Roose- 
veltized Washington. He was, by the way, 
the first diplomatist already holding ambas- 
sadorial rank ever transferred to our national 
capital. In Washington Sir Mortimer found 
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everything against him. His suavity was so 
self-contained as to seem pompous. His quiet- 
ness had a suggestion of reserve that looked 
aristocratic. His career was too British to 
win prestige in this country. The success of 
his mission to the Amir of Afghanistan made 
him a great man in Calcutta and was referred 
to in flattering terms while he sojourned in 
Madrid; but nobody had ever heard of it at 
Washington. Sir Mortimer had the crown- 
ing misfortune to be out of touch with the 
United States Senate. The diplomatists of 
the Old.World have made up their minds that 
this republic is really ruled by the Senate at 
Washington. It is the business of an ambas- 
sador to be on terms of as delightful intimacy 
as possible with the Lodges, the Aldriches, 
the Allisons and the rest. The theory is that 
the fate of important treaties is decided not 
at the Department of State but by the Foreign 
Relations Commitee. Sir Mortimer could make 
nothing of this. He never got into touch with 
Washington society. The only social life he 


THE CRICKETING AMBASSADOR 


He sits in the center of this trio, being no less eminent a diplomatist than Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, who 
has to all intents and purposes relinquished the post of his Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington. Sir 


Mortimer is a 
Carlos M. de He é 
rowess of the diplomatist as a cricketer. 


reat lover of cricket and organized an eleven at Lenox. 
eredia, and at Sir Mortimer’s left is Mr. T. Chesle 
It has been suggested in 


t Sir Mortimer’s right sits Mr. 
Richardson, both of whom have tried the 
ndon that had Sir Mortimer loved cricket 


ess and tennis more his prestige with the President might have heen higher. 
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ever enjoyed was at Lenox. There he spent 
his summers. Even his favorite sport was 
against him. He cricketed. President Roose- 
velt does not cricket. 


JN ALL that relates to ambassadors, Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, observes a writer in the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, has shown him- 
self more European than American. In the 
courts of the Old World all diplomatists hold- 
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SHE WAS HAILED FOR A TIME AS THIRD 


‘LADY IN THE LAND 


_ Her husband, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
in Washington, recently ranked as dean of the di- 
plomatic corps. This circumstance gave him prece- 
dence immediately after the Vice-President of the 
United States. he Baroness Hengelmuller ranks in 
her native country as a Countess, being related to 
some of the oldest houses in Europe. 
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ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND AMBASSA- 
DOR PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM AUS- 
TRIA-HUNGARY 


Such is the official designation of Baron Hengel- 
muller in Washington. He is accredited here as the 
personal representative of the King of Hungary and 
Austrian Emperor. He is a warm admirer of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and a familiar figure at the White 
House. 


ing ambassadorial rank are regarded as mem- 
bers of the sovereign’s intimate personal cir 
cle. A mere minister or envoy extraordinary 
is on a far less familiar footing. Even the 
Hapsburgs, who deem themselves the choicest 
exemplars of royalty alive, treat an ambassa- 
dor deferentially. In Greece the reigning dy- 
nasty almost makes an ambassador a member 
of the royal family for the time being. In 
Spain he is requested to give his valuable opin- 
ion regarding the disposal of the heir to the 
throne in marriage. He attends at the palace 
on each of those happy occasions to which the 
consort of Alphonso XIII is now looking for- 
ward. .A European monarch expects to be 
asked for his approval of any personage whom 
a brother potentate proposes to accredit to his 
court with ambassadorial rank. Our own De- 
partment of State felt called upon years ago 
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to intimate to European chancelleries that. 


“this government does not require other 
powers to ask in advance if contemplated 
appointments of ministers will or will not be 
acceptable.” But President Roosevelt, if all 
that is rumored in Europe be true, has modi- 
fied this practice. No foreign power now 
accredits an ambassador to Washington with- 
out first ascertaining that the diplomatist to be 
sent is satisfactory to President Roosevelt per- 
sonally. The President, on his side, follows 
the European practice in his relations with 
ambassadors. They enjoy a familiarity of in- 
tercourse with the chief magistrate to which 
the whole history of our government affords 
no parallel. The importance given to ambas- 
sadors by the Roosevelt administration has 











ANOTHER AMERICAN WHOSE HUSBAND IS 
AN AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON 


She is Madame Jusserand, wife of the representa- 
tive of the French republic in Washington. She was 
a Miss Elise Richards, whose ancestry includes a rm | 
line of Southerners distinguished in political life, an 
an equally long line of New Englanders distinguished 
in every field. 


AMBASSADORS IN 


WASHINGTON 


Copyright by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D. C. 


HE PLAYS TENNIS WITH THE PRESIDENT 


This is on Adrien Antoine Jules Jusserand, am- 


bassador trom the French republic to the United 
States. He is one of the first living authorities on 
English literature and especially renowned as a stu- 
dent of Spenser, the poet. M. Jusserand is one of 
the President’s chums, the two men spending much 
time in talking literature or in playing tennis together. 


caused more than one embarrassing compli- 
cation. 


HERE was “a scandalous scene” in the 
Senate chamber, notes former Secre- 

tary of State Foster, in his new work on 
“The Practice of Diplomacy,” on the first in- 
auguration day following the appointment of 
ambassadors. Subordinate officials were so 
eager to manifest respect for “these newly 
created and exalted dignitaries” that all the 
ordinary diplomatists were overlooked. They 
were allowed to get home as best they could 
without an opportunity to witness the inaugu- 
ration at all. The ambassadors have likewise 
come into collision with the United States 
Supreme Court and even with the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States in their determina- 
tion to obtain a precedence to which the 
monarchical traditions of Europe entitle them. 
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Mr. Foster affirms that the legislation affect- 
ing ambassadors was smuggled through Con- 
gress in one of the regular appropriation bills. 
“If its effect in changing the practice of the 
government for a hundred years had been 
made known at the time,” he says, “it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that it would have secured 
the approval of Congress.” Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, has invariably sided with the ambas- 
sadors in the efforts of those diplomatists to 
adapt the social usages of Washington to the 
traditions of their calling. He has followed 
the European practice of sending a “state 
coach” for a newly arrived ambassador. In 
Europe the custom is for a master of cere- 
monies to call with the state coach at the 
residence of a newly arrived ambassador to 
escort him into the presence of the potentate 
to whom he is accredited. President Roose- 
velt has fallen in with this etiquette. His 
military aide goes in the President’s personal 
carriage with liveried footmen to the embassy 
that happens to house a fresh incumbent. The 
new ambassador is taken ceremoniously into 
the executive presence. Officers in the dress 
uniform of their rank add pomp to the cere- 
monies. President Jefferson left newly ar- 
rived diplomatists to find their way to the 
White House for themselves. He welcomed 
them in old clothes and slippers down at heel. 
But ambassadors were not accredited to Wash- 
ington in his time. 





Wy we is the gate and broad is the way 
that leadeth those of ambassadorial 
rank to President Roosevelt’s favor; but Sir 
Mortimer Durand has not been among the 
many which go in thereat. In their quests for 
“the key to this mystery, the organs of Lon- 
don opinion acquit the diplomatist of all per- 
sonal responsibility. But a writer in The 
Standard can not help wondering if Sir Mor- 
timer quite appreciates that the official at- 
mosphere of Washington just now is Byzan- 
tine. Theodore Roosevelt, in all that he says 
and does, is actuated by the noblest and most 
disinterested motives. But he knows it. If 
he forgot it for a single instant he would be 
reminded of it by the men he has about him. 
To appreciate conditions at the national capi- 
tal one must study a certain catechism. Who 
is the greatest living American? Theodore 
Roosevelt. Who combines Bismarckian di- 
rectness and vitality with the pure patriotism 
of Washington? Theodore Roosevelt. Who 
wields the dominating influence upon this na- 
tion? Theodore Roosevelt. To the study of 
this catechism Sir Mortimer is held to bring 








the spirit of those Athenians who grew sick of 
hearing Aristides called the just. “In the 
last couple of years,’ to quote the London 
Outlook once more, “the British Ambassador, 
to use an expressive colloquialism, has been 
rather out of it.” There has been some “subtle, 
imperceptible and unintended process” at 
work. The place held by a former British 
Ambassador in the President’s esteem has 
been taken by Baron Speck von Sternberg, 
who has not only got the official catechism by 
heart but has taught it to William II. “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” declared the German Em- 
peror, when Professor Burgess pronounced 
the Monroe Doctrine out of date, “is the great- 
est President the United States has ever had.” 
As, in his daily prayers, the Mussulman of 
Fez or Delhi still turns his face towards the 
temple of Mecca, the imperial Hohenzollern 
eye shall be always fixed on the great Ameri- 
can model. The British Ambassador may be 
“rather out of it,” but William II, as our Lon- 
don contemporaries jealously reason, is re- 
solved to be “right in it.” 





‘TRE British embassy at the seat of Roose- 
veltdom having forfeited the prestige 


that made it glorious under Lord Pauncefote, 


the British Foreign Office is warned by every 
London daily that Sir Mortimer Durand’s suc- 
cessor—to be sent over, it seems, next March 
—must add to a hatred of race suicide the 
utmost possible prowess as a hunter of bears. 
He must throw himself into the strenuous 
life, like Baron Speck von Sternberg. He 
ought to possess, as the French ambassador in 
Washington possesses, according to the Lon- 
dont Outlook, “the profound insight into the 
spirit of our literature which Voltaire lacked 
and Taine affected.” Should Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s successor admire “The Winning of 
the West” as profoundly as the French Am- 
bassador admires it, the consequences to 
Anglo-American diplomatic relations must be 
incalculable. “The new ambassador ought to 
be young, vigorous and rich,” affirms the Brit- 
ish weekly, “and the ambassador’s wife ought 
to be a charming hostess.” What England 
needs in Washington is a man “as little like 
a professional diplomatist as possible,” a man 
“capable of climbing Mount Ararat and of 
astonishing such a formidable pedestrian as 
President Roosevelt,” yet having literary gifts 
of an admirable but unoppressive kind. “Mr. 
Bryce, whose name, we observe, has been 
mentioned in the United States,” adds the 
London Telegraph, “has written a great trea- 
tise upon the constitution of the republic, but 
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THE STORY OF THE STORERS 


would: be a little out of touch 
both with the vigorous impe- 
rialism which actuates every 
fiber of the President’s being, 
and with practical democracy 
among the American people. If 
a writer were chosen, which we 
hope, on the whole, will not be 
the case, Mr. John Morley 
would better represent one side 
of letters and Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling another.” No daily has 
suggested George Bernard 
Shaw. Marie Corelli is, of 
course, impossible on account 
of her sex. The present Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, Lord 
Grey, is a warm favorite be- 
cause he considers Mr. Roose- 
velt the greatest ruler this coun- 
try has ever had. However, 
there is scarcely a notability in 
England without a modicum of 
newspaper support in the gen- 
eral anxiety to overwhelm the 
President by departing as wide- 
ly from the conventional type of 
diplomatist as the situation re- 
quires. A number of journals 


have Bryce already appointed. 


7 
* * 


ITHOUT any prelim- 
inary advertising the 
story of the Storers burst upon an 
unprepared world and ran Its course 


as a highly successful serial. Like all good 
dramas, it combines elements of comedy and of 
tragedy, and moves one to tears and laughter 
alternately. It is a tale of intrigue in which 
one ambitious and energetic woman involves 
two Presidents, a Pope, an archbishop and an 
ambassador, and wrecks the hopes of those 
dearest to her. Mr. Bellamy Storer comes out 
of it about as thoroly discredited a diplomat 
as ever wore a dress coat, and Archbishop 
Ireland finds himself, through no apparent 
fault of his own, so far away from a cardinal’s 
hat that it might almost as well be resting on 
the North Pole so far as he is concerned. He 
is, as many journals observe, the real victim 
of the affair. The sympathy of the public is 
divided between him and Bellamy Storer; in 
the case of the latter, however, the sympathy 
is disguised at times under an air of unholy 
merriment. Here, for instance, is the irrever- 
ent comment made by The North American 
(Philadelphia) : 
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THE STORER INCIDENT 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 


“Many persons criticize the Roman Church for 
insisting upon sacerdotal celibacy. But every 
now and then something happens to afford a 
measure of justification for this policy. The 
rules of the Church are far-sighted. They know 
human nature. They have, no doubt, in the flown 
centuries considered the awful possibility that a 
Mrs. Storer might one day emerge from chaos. 

“As for Bellamy himself the world will perhaps 
incline to think him. much to blame. But con- 
siderate married men of long experience will 
surely find reason for regarding him with mourn- 
ful sympathy. Clearly, Bellamy has learned his 
lesson, and with cowed and beaten spirit fully un- 
derstands that his function is simply to come 
alomm, .. =. 

“The American people have read with unusual 
interest the literature of this comedy. Many hus- 
bands, no doubt, have heaved a sigh or two while 
inwardly rejoicing at the revelation that there are 
other men in the toils and absolutely condemned 
to lives of complete self-surrender. 

“The worst of the thing is that the revelation 
may tend to check the movement toward matri- 
mony. It is a solemn moment for a timid young 
man about to marry to read this correspondence, 
to consider Bellamy and to try to estimate all the 
actual possibilities of indissoluble conjugal union. 

“Will it not be the bitterest irony of Fate if 
Mr. Roosevelt’s wrestle with the Storers should 




















THE LADY WHOM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


ADDRESSED BY HER FIRST NAME 


Mrs. Bellamy Storer, whose attitude in clerical af- 
fairs at the Vatican led to recent sensational person- 
alities between her husband and the President, is 
said to combine the shrewdness of the man of business 
with the charm of the born society leader. 


really tend to the promotion of the race suicide 
which he regards with so great horror?’ 


‘| Bat presents in facetious guise what is 

really a serious and deplorable incident in 
international diplomacy. The important part 
of it, to most of us, is the part played by the 
head of the nation and the revelation made 
that even in American diplomacy ecclesiastical 
affairs have been, for a time at least, disas- 
trously intertwined. The first chapter in the 
story, as it has recently developed before 
the public, was published in the Chicago Trib- 
une. It was a résumé of a long letter ad- 
dressed by Bellamy Storer, ex-ambassador to 
Austria-Hungary, to the President, copies of 
which were sent to the members of the Cabi- 
net and of the Senate committee on foreign 
relations a few weeks ago. It purported to 
be an account of the recent summary dis- 
missal of Mr. Storer from the diplomatic ser- 
vice, by a cablegram from the President, and 
contained copies of correspondence between 
the President and Mr. and Mrs. Storer lead- 
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ing up to this dismissal. The second chapter 
of the serial consisted of a long letter (filling 
nearly five columns in the newspapers) from 
President Roosevelt, addressed to Secretary 
Root, in answer to Mr. Storer, and contain- 
ing more of the fateful correspondence. Mrs. 
Storer is the aunt of Nicholas Longworth, 
whose marriage to Alice Roosevelt is still 
fresh in the public mind, and the correspond- 
ence thus dragged into public for the whole 
world to read is of the most confidential char- 
acter. In it the President expresses with the 
utmost frankness his views of various mem- 
bers of his cabinet and of the diplomatic serv- 
ice. It is “Dear Bellamy,” and “Dear Theo- 
dore,” and “Love to Maria” all through, and 
its publication, for which the Storers are pre- 
sumed to be to blame, has elicited censure 
for them from all directions. 


[‘ APPEARS that as long ago as 1899, when 

Mr. Roosevelt was Governor of New York 
State, the Storers, who are Roman Catholics, 
requested his aid to secure from the Vatican 
a Cardinal’s hat for Archbishop Ireland. Mr. 
Roosevelt, having a high idea of the Arch- 
bishop and, as he now says, “not being Prési- 
dent myself, and not having thought out with 
clearness the exact situation,” wrote to Presi- 
dent McKinley asking if the latter could prop- 
erly help along the project. Four days later 
(March 27, 1899), he wrote to Mrs. Storer 
explaining why he could not send a cable- 
gram to “be used in Archbishop Ireland’s be- 
half, saying that he could not see “where it 
would end,” if he interfered directly in the 
matter. He added: 


“If I make a request or express a desire in such 
form as to make them seem like requests, I in- 
evitably put myself under certain obligations, and 
I do not quite know what these obligations are. 

“IT have written to the President stating my 
belief that it would be a most fortunate thing for 
this country, and I believe an especially fortunate 
thing for the Catholics of this country, if Arch- 
bishop Ireland could be made a cardinal. 

“T feel this precisely because of what may be 
done in the Philippines and in other tropic col- 
onies. I am strongly of opinion that the uplift- 
ing of the people in these tropic islands must 
come chiefly through making them better Catho- 
lics and better citizens, and that on the one hand 
we shall have to guard against the reactionary 
Catholics who would oppose the correction of 
abuses in the ecclesiastic arrangement of the 
islands, and on the other guard against any Prot- 
estant fanaticism which will give trouble anyhow, 
and which may be fanned into a dangerous flame 
if the above mentioned Catholic reactionaries are 
put into control. On every account I should feel 
that the election of Archbishop Ireland to the 




























































THE 


cardinalate would be a most fortunate thing for 
us in the United States, Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike.” 


Mrs. Storer was given the privilege of show- 
ing but not of printing this letter. A year 
later, April 30, 1900, another letter of similar 
tenor was written to Mrs. Storer. Mr. Roose- 
velt was then engaged, as he puts it, “in trying 
not to be made Vice-President.” The writing 
of these letters, he afterwards concluded, was 
a mistake, because they might be so easily mis- 
construed, and he wrote to the Storers to that 
effect several times. 


O FAR the accounts agree. Then they be- 
gin to diverge. According to both, no 
letters were written in the Archbishop’s behalf 
by Mr. Roosevelt after he was elected Vice- 
President in 1900. But Mr. Storer declares 
that he was commissioned verbally, in 1902, 
by President Roosevelt, to say to the Pope in 
person that he (the President) would be 
pleased if the Archbishop were to be made a 
cardinal. This the President absolutely de- 
nies, labeling the statement “not only an un- 
truth but an absurd untruth.” In a letter 
November 23, 1900, Mr. Roosevelt, then Vice- 
President elect, explained at length why 
neither he nor President McKinley could take 
any hand in Mrs. Storer’s game, while both 
sympathized with her efforts. The President 
can no more interfere in the making of a Ro- 
man Catholic cardinal, he declared, than in 
the making of a Methodist bishop, and in il- 
lustrating this point he speaks in an unguarded 
aside of the “fool type” of clergymen who 
“denounce the President because he will not 
encourage drunkenness in the army by putting 
down the canteen.” This position of non-in- 
terference in ecclesiastical affairs, he says, he 
maintained at all times, in all private conver- 
sations as well as in all letters from that on; 
and, furthermore, President McKinley main- 
tained the same position. Here again is raised 
a question of accuracy. Mr. Storer asserts 
that President McKinley commissioned Bishop 
O’Gorman to say to the Pope that the pro- 
motion of Archbishop Ireland would be a per- 
sonal favor to the President as well as an 
honor to the country. Secretary Cortelyou, 
who was President McKinley’s private secre- 
tary, denies that the former ever commis- 
sioned Bishop O’Gorman or anyone else to 
speak for him in such a matter, but was 
“scrupulously particular” to keep out of such 
affairs, tho having the highest personal re- 
gard for the Archbishop. 


CARDINAL’S HAT AND THE AMBASSADOR’S WIFE 











*“ DEAR BELLAMY’ 


Bellamy Storer is described as an unambitious 
dilettante when he married Mrs. Nichols, née Maria 
Longworth. She infused ambition into him and he 
was pursuing a triumphant diplomatic career when it 
was suddenly wrecked by his wife’s excess of zeal in 
Archbishop leoland™ s behalf. 


Hon. 


ERE is an interesting extract from a letter 
defining President Roosevelt’s position, 
written May 18, 1900, to Mrs. Storer, in re- 
sponse to a protest from her against the going 
of Protestant missionaries to the Philippines. 
He explains the impossibility of his interfer- 
ence in such a matter and goes on to say: 


“Now, I very earnestly wish that Archbishop 
Ireland, and those who are most advanced among 
our Catholic priests—men like the Paulist 
Fathers, for instance—should be given a free hand 
in these islands, and should be advanced in every 
way. . But you must remember how ham- 
pered I am in writing from the fact that I do 
not like to see any one admit for a moment the 
right of a foreign potentate to interfere in 
American public policy. For instance, you speak 
of the Pope being angry with Archbishop Ireland 
for not stopping the war with Spain. As far as 
I am concerned I would resent as an impertinence 
any European, whether Pope, Kaiser, Czar, or 
President, daring to be angry with any American 
because of his action or non-action as regards any 
question between America and an outside na- 
tion. No pretension of this kind should be ad- 
mitted for one moment. If any man, clerical or 
lay, bishop, archbishop, priest, or civilian, was 
in any way guilty of treasonable practices with 
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Spain during our war, he should be shot or hung, 
and it is an outrage on justice that he should be 
at large. But I cannot write in a way that will 
seem to defend a man for not averting war with 
Spain, for I cannot recognize for a single mo- 
ment the right of any European to so much as 
-think that there is need of defense or excuse in 
such a case. 

“As you know, I always treat Catholic and 
Protestant exactly alike, as I do Jew or Gentile, 
or as I do the man of native America, German, 
Irish, or any other kind of parentage. Any dis- 
crimination for or against a man because of his 
creed or nativity strikes me as an infamy.” 


So far as documentary evidence is con- 
cerned, Mr. Roosevelt maintained this posi- 
tion absolutely, after being elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 





ID he maintain the same attitude in con- 
versation? This is really the vital point 
in the whole controversy. The President 
says positively that he did and Mr. and 
Mrs. Storer affirm that he did not, but 
that he authorized them to speak for him 
to the Pope, and, as well, authorized Mgr. 
O’Connell and Cardinal Satolli at other times 
to do the same. Mr. Storer asserts that he 
spoke to the Pope and wrote a report of the 
interview to the President. The President 
asserts that no such report was ever received 
by him or by Mr. Loeb, his secretary. Mr. 
Storer asserts that the President not only 
authorized him, verbally, to speak to the Pope, 
but told Archbishop Ireland what he had 
done, and, in evidence of this, Storer quotes 
from a letter which he says the Archbishop 
wrote to Mrs. Storer in December, 1903. Here 
is the passage quoted from the letter: 

“The President said to me, ‘Mr. Storer has told 
you what I said about you, Archbishop?’ 

“T replied, ‘I do not remember——’ 

“‘About his going to Rome?’ 

“I said ‘No.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, I told him I would not write 
a letter to the Pope asking for honors to you but 
I said that he could go to Rome and say, viva 
voce, to the Pope, how much I wish you to be 
cardinal, and how grateful I personally would be 
to him for giving you that honor.’” 


It was for carrying out this request, accord- 
ing to Mr. Storer, that he was summarily and 
humiliatingly dismissed from the diplomatic 
service. According to the President, the sum- 
mary dismissal was for the refusal to answer 
the President’s letters, requiring that certain 
steps be taken by Mrs. Storer to undo what 
had been done to compromise the administra- 
tion. Not receiving a reply, the President 
cabled for Mr. Storer’s resignation. It was 
sent by mail, but the President, expecting it by 












































cable and not receiving it, ordered his sum- 
mary recall, “ the most humiliating end of an 
ambassador’s career.” 





N. DEALING with the issues raised in this 
correspondence, the press seem generally 
disposed to accept the President’s statements, 
as made in his letters, concerning his attitude 
of non-interference in church politics. Most 
of the criticism of his course concerns the 
method of dismissal of Mr. Storer, which by 
many is considered to have been not only 
unduly harsh but inexpedient as well in that 
the resentment it caused has led to the pub- 
lication of this correspondence. Another line 
of criticism of the President is for having 
retained Storer in office as long as he did. 
Still other journals regret the fact that so 
many questions of veracity have been raised 
at various times in correspondence between 
President Roosevelt and other men. It is 
clear, says the New York Evening Post, that 
Mrs. Storer was “a gushing intriguer” and 
Mr. Storer “a despicable character,” but why 
was the President so long in finding it out, 
and why did he place himself in their hands 
with such “incredibly reckless letters”? 
“Storer ought to have been thrown out of the 
diplomatic service in 1903, not in 1906,” says 
the New York Press, and it thinks there will 
be no doubt in the public mind that the Presi- 
dent “kept himself free at all times from the 
entanglements of ecclesiastical politics.” “In- 
cidentally,” remarks the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “the affair illustrates again the not ° 
always happy results arising from the inter- 
vention in politics and diplomacy of the eter- 
nal feminine.” The New York Times says: 
“Tt is plain that after he [Mr. Roosevelt] be- 
came even remotely connected with the National 
Administration, he not only ceased to express 
any interest in the matter of the Cardinalship, 
but he took pains to make it clear to the Storers 
why he ceased to do so and the principle that 
must necessarily guide his conduct. When Mr. 
Storer insisted on ignoring this position of the 
President and did so in the peculiar way described 
in the correspondence, there was nothing for the 


President to do but to ‘separate him from the 
service.’ ” 





HE Louisville Courier Journal takes about 
the same view as that just quoted. Not 

so the New York Sun. “Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
temperate denial,” it thinks, “is ineffective and 
leaves all the graver elements in the case un- 
answered, or at best ignored.” In elaborating 
this view, however, The Sun confines its criti- 
cism to one element in the case, the summary 
method by which the ambassador was dis- 
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missed. A characteristically careful analysis 
is made of the case by the Springfield Repub- 
lican. It also condemns the summary dis- 
missal as “absurdly disproportionate” to Mr. 
Storer’s offense. The question of supreme im- 
portance, however, it considers to be whether 
the government of the United States has been 
seeking directly or indirectly to influence the 
Vatican in its choice of cardinals. On this 
point it finds the President’s statement at once 
“highly reassuring” and “inadequate.” Mr. 
Cortelyou’s denial of President McKinley’s 
intervention does not suffice, for the assump- 
tion that President McKinley had no secrets 
from his secretary is absurd. As for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own course, it points out that some- 
thing from Mgr. O’Connell and Archbishop 
Ireland in confirmation of the President’s state- 
ments is highly desirable, and it suggests to 
the President that he request a statement from 
each of them on the subject. 


"THE career of the Storers, especially of 

Mrs. Storer, has been of more social than 
political importance. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Joseph Longworth, of Cincinnati, be- 
longing to a family of social and financial 
prominence. She first married George Ward 
Nichols, who is described as “a brilliant man 
but not an especially active one.” They had 
two children, and one of them is now Marquise 
de Chambrun. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols proved 
incompatible and were divorced. Bellamy 
Storer, the son of a judge who achieved na- 
tional reputation, is described as “a dilettante, 
a dabbler in the arts and graces, but a man 
without striking force.” After he and the 
former Mrs. Nichols were married, her am- 
bitions spurred him on. She had activity for 
two. She was the founder of the Rookwood 
Pottery, an active patron of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, and keenly interested in the estab- 
lishment of nurses’ training schools. When 
she was converted to the Roman Catholic faith 
by Archbishop Ireland all her other activities 
paled in comparison with that for her church. 
Storer first entered politics as candidate for 
Congress, made such by George B. Cox. He 
achieved a fair degree of prominence in two 
terms and then, as a result of inattention to 
Cox, was dropped out of office. He was nomi- 
nated by President McKinley for first assistant 
secretary of state, but Senator Foraker suc- 
ceeded in preventing his confirmation. Mc- 
Kinley asked Foraker if he would consent to 
Storer’s appointment to a foreign post. “Cer- 
tainly,” said Foraker, “and the foreigner the 


better.” That was the beginning of a diplo- 
matic career that is now, undoubtedly, ended 
for ever. 


* 
* * 


.. my crumbled before the artillery of 
keeemees Victor Immanuel and the white flag 
(2es.yee) was hoisted over the Vatican at the 
bidding of a Pope, has the seat of the sov- 
ereign pontiffs witnessed such excitement as 
attended the receipt of despatch after despatch 
announcing to the Cardinal Secretary of State 
in Rome the progress of open war upon the 
Holy See by the eldest daughter of the church. 
Monsignor Montagnini, secretary to the papal 
nunciature in the French capital, had been 
taken into custody by the police and hustled 
aboard a train bound for the frontier. A 
papal courier, carrying Vatican despatches, 
was halted by the soldiery as he set foot upon 
the soil of the third republic and bidden to 
return whence he came. Ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries of the highest rank were undergoing a 
process of eviction in every diocese. All the 
theological seminaries had been invaded by 
bailiffs, come to summon divinity students to 
the colors. The greatest affront of all was a 
violation of that extra-territoriality which the 
Pope, in his sovereign capacity, claims for 
the diplomatic establishment maintained in 
Paris since the nuncio was ordered from 
France months ago. Long after the usual 
hour for the invalid Pope’s retirement to his 
tiny cot had come and gone, his Holiness sat 
in consultation with that tried instrument of 
his policy, Cardinal Merry del Val. Both had, - 
seemingly, been taken completely by surprise 
at the progress of events in Paris. In all the 
Vatican Cardinal Rampolla alone appears to 
have foreseen how relentlessly Prime Minister 
Clemenceau would enforce that separation of 
church and state which became legally effec- 
tive in the fortnight preceding Christmas. 


i ae OT since the wall near the Porta Pia 
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|F THE medievally papal temperament of 

Cardinal Raphael Merry del Val be sound- 
ly gauged in Rome, he was at this time sug- 
gesting to Pius X that all France be laid 


under an interdict. This would mean, in 
effect, a general excommunication. During the 
period of its application there would be a 
complete suspension of all Roman Catholic re- 
ligious exercises, with very few exceptions, 
throughout the third republic. The London 
Spectator surmised, of late, that the Pope has 
considered so extreme a step. Cardinal Merry 
del Val is deemed the very type of ecclesiastic 
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THE DOMINANT PERSONALITY IN THE PARIS 

UPHEAVAL 


Aristide Briand, French Minister of Education and 
of art and cults, was compelled to put separation of 
church and state into effect throughout the third 
republic last month. 


to have urged it now. His diplomacy ever 
since his assumption, at the unprecedentedly 
early age of thirty-eight, of the secretaryship 
of state for foreign affairs, has been inspired 
by a theory that the third French republic is 
contumaciously godless. Nature never ab- 
horred a vacuum as Merry del Val detests sep- 
aration of church and state. In all that con- 
cerns the attitude of the Vatican to anticlerical 
Paris, he has been the antithesis of his pred- 
ecessor in office, the conciliatory Cardinal 
Rampolla, who received every blow from the 
eldest daughter of the church with a holy 
kiss. Merry del Val is described in the Figaro 
as a Cardinal who would shine in the salon 
of an ambassadress. He might figure with 
effect in a romance by Bourget. He is the 
most simply pious of living ecclesiastics, unaf- 
fectedly humble, firmly persuaded that the 
scarlet of his distinctive dress signifies that 
he ought to be ready at any moment to shed 
his blood for the faith and the church. He 
is the most cosmopolitan of the many cos- 
mopolitans at the Vatican. The Cardinal has 
an intimate acquaintance with Ireland—there 
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is Irish blood in the veins of his mother, who 
is a convert to Catholicism.~ He is at home 
in England—his mother is partly English. In 
France, Belgium, Italy and Spain he has many 
near relatives. His linguistic attainments are 
prodigious. He has acted as tutor to sprigs 
of Spanish and Austrian royalty, leading at 
the courts of Madrid and Vienna a life so 
ascetic that his health was impaired. The 


Cardinal’s father was Spanish minister in Lon- | 


don years ago. Leo XIII took a fancy to 
this young ecclesiastic because of the purity 
of his Latin prose, the distinction of his per- 
sonal appearance and the spotless purity of his 
character. Yet Merry del Val remains the 
least popular of Vatican dignitaries. 


F VATICAN secrets are an open book to 

the Clemenceau ministry as a result of the 
forcible seizure of the nunciature archives by 
the Paris police last month, Merry del Val 
must be held responsible. Thus, argues the 
Lanterne, the Cardinal’s foe, while his well 




















THE VATICAN SECRETARY OF STATE 


Cardinal mapas Merry del Val, one of the young- 
est members of the Sacred College, has been in charge 
of the correspondence which led to the rupture be- 
tween church and state in France. 


















































THE INFLUENCE OF CARDINAL 


wisher, the moderate and officially inspired 
Temps, reasons to the same effect. It was 
the papal secretary of state who urged the 
Pope to ban the cultural associations. The 
law has organized them somewhat after the 
pattern of those boards of trustees which play 
so important a part among the Presbyterian 
bodies of our own land. But to justify the 
Pope’s rejection of the associations “cul- 
tuelles,” says the Temps, they must be shown to 
conflict with recognized ecclesiastical discipline 
“Vainly,” we are told, “did the French gov- 
ernment strive to prove that it was furthest 
from the thought of the law-makers to effect 
the slightest breach in ecclesiastical disci- 
pline.” Vainly, contends the same authority, 


did Premier Clemenceau multiply the evi- 
dences of his conciliatory and peaceful inten- 
tions. The sovereign pontiff, misled by Merry 


THE PRELATE WHO PLAYED THE LEADING 
PART IN RESISTANCE TO FRENCH LAW 


Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, was the cen- 
tral figure among the clericals when separation of 
church and state led to last month’s disturbances in 
Paris, The Cardinal is at the head of the Ultramon- 
tane party among French Roman Catholics, and he 
has excited much opposition through his efforts to 
have liberal Roman Catholic writings placed on the 
index of forbidden books. 


MERRY DEL 


“HIS HOLINESS” 


This is a quite recent photograph of the sovereign 
pontiff, whose attacks of gout are reported to have 
become less severe. The crisis of the past month is 
said, however, to have caused anxiety not only to 
the cardinals but to the physicians of Pius X. 


del Val, was deaf to them. The minister of 
public worship, the eloquent yet anticlerical 
Aristide Briand, argued in the Chamber, just 
prior to the expulsion of the last Vatican di- 
plomatist from the soil of the republic, that, 
thanks to the elasticity of its provisions, the 
law separating church and state permitted the 
formation of cultural associations wholly sub- 
ject, as regards their functions, to the au- 
thority of bishops in communicn with the Holy 
See. M. Briand had even shown that the 
influence of the laity in these associations was 
readily reducible to nothing. Thus the in- 
dignant Temps. It was all, it adds, a waste 
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of labor. Merry del Val would not be con- 
vinced. The Pope listened only to Merry del 
Val. 





Vf Atican diplomatists sat dumbfounded at 

the news of Monsignor Montagnini’s 
vicissitudes. That distinguished graduate of 
the college of noble ecclesiastics is, in the eyes 
of the papal secretary of state, a member of 
the diplomatic corps in Paris. He did not 
hold the rank of nuncio. There has been no 
nuncio in Paris since the departure from that 
capital of Monsignor Lorenzelli. Lorenzelli 
was recalled by the Vatican as a protest against 
President Loubet’s official visit to the King 
of Italy in Rome. Montagnini had been left 
at the nunciature to remind the French govern- 
ment that the Pope is still, in his own eyes, 
as much a sovereign as Edward VII or Victor 
Immanuel III. Montagnini, acting under in- 
structions from the Vatican, had insisted upon 
his right to be treated as a member of the dip- 
lomatic corps. In any capital at which a papal 
nuncio is received, that ecclesiastic is the 
recognized dean of the diplomatic corps. But 
the Foreign Office in Paris would not let 
Montagnini appear at the diplomatic recep- 
tions. He was informed that as an Italian 
subject without official position it behooved 
him to refrain from interference in French 
domestic affairs. Nevertheless he had been the 
medium of communication between’ the French 
hierarchy and the Vatican. Cardinal Merry 
del Val instructed him months ago to send 
the archives of the nunciature to Rome. It 
was the very thing Emile Combes had re- 
solved to prevent. Emile Combes is the most 
rabidly anticlerical premier the third republic 
has ever had. Combes had scattered the re- 
ligious orders to the four winds. He had 
made it illegal for any member of a religious 
order in France to teach anybody anything. 
He was now bent upon possession of the in- 
criminating documents which, as he felt per- 
suaded, were at the mercy of a bold man. 
Again and again did Montagnini essay to 
smuggle the archives out of France, only to 
find himself baffled by the sentinels maintained 
on guard outside the nunciature by Combes 
night and day. It was an exciting game while 
it lasted, and Combes won at the end. 





W itr a virulence of rhetoric begotten of 

resentment against an “atheistic” repub- 
lic, the cardinal secretary of state penned a 
warm protest to all the Roman Catholic pow- 
ers represented at the Vatican. The nuncia- 
ture, said his Eminence, is the territory of a 
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sovereign. It is as exempt from invasion as 
Edward VII’s own embassy in Paris. But 
the true source of Merry del Val’s uneasiness 
is traced to the number of exalted ecclesiastics 
hopelessly compromised, in the present state 
of the law in France, by the revelations the 
documents contain. Expulsions of priests and 
bishops may become the order of the day. 
Clemenceau has threatened as much. Not one 
Roman Catholic power is left in Europe with 
sufficient influence to aid the Vatican in this 
emergency. The crisis comes, in fact, at a 
time when the decay of Roman Catholicism 
among the Latin nations is a matter of com- 
ment. The whole church is in an uproar 
throughout Spain. The King of Portugal 
is more anticlerical than ever. The pious Em- 
peror-King of Austria-Hungary is understood 
to have been won over to that element in the 
church which regards the ascendency of the 
religious orders with disfavor. Italy is a 
cipher owing to the long and sullen quarrel 
over the temporal power. Never was the iso- 
lation of the Vatican more conspicuous. 





(CARDINAL RICHARD, the aged Arch- 

bishop of Paris, had been ordered from 
his palace within twenty-four hours after the 
expulsion of Monsignor Montagnini from 
France. “Let there be no violence,” he ex- 
claimed to a group of sympathizers, when the 
military burst into his presence. “Let there be 
but passive resistance to an unjust law, after 
exhausting all protests at every step.” The 
venerable ecclesiastic retained no legal right 
to his official domicil because of his refusal 
to form one of the lay associations which the 
Pope deems schismatic. It is conceded by the 
clericals themselves that the temper and train- 
ing of the highest ecclesiastic in the republic 
incapacitate him for leadership, even were he 
not an infirm old man. ‘he Cardinal Arch- 
bishop alienated one of the two parties into 
which French Roman Catholics are divided by 
his persistent opposition to that pious, learned 
and unselfish priest, the Abbé Loisy. The 
life and labors of the Abbé Loisy were. de- 
voted to the work of bridging the abyss be- 
tween the region of faith and the world of 
ideas. Cardinal Richard condemned the writ- 
ings of the Abbé Loisy as likely to trouble the 
faith of Catholics on fundamental dogmas 
such as the divinity of Christ, his infallible 
knowledge, the nature no less than the au- 
thority of Scripture and tradition and the 
divine institution of the papacy. This step, 
taken when the third republic was well 
into the throes of a crisis dating in reality 
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from the first convulsions of the Dreyfus 
affair, drove a wedge straight through the 
church in France. The Archbishop had com- 
mitted the tactical blunder known among mili- 
tary men as separating divisions before an 
enemy in position. 





Wil the Loisy turmoil exciting a moral 

revolution in the theological seminaries 
throughout France, with the Vatican discord- 
ant from the dissensions between those who, 
like Cardinal Rampolla, are for conciliation, 
and those who, with Merry del Val at their 
head, refuse to make terms with the enemies 
of the faith, the unity of that anticlerical com- 
bination of which Premier Clemenceau is the 
head contrasted markedly in the Chamber of 
Deputies last month. Never was the thin, 
grey Prime Minister with the heavy mus- 
tache more effectively forensical than at the 
very moment when the minions of his govern- 
ment were sorting the treasonable documents 
captured in the nunciature. “If the church 
wishes,” he shouted from the tribune to the 
sea of faces in front of him, “there is still 
time to avoid a battle. We offer her the law 
made for all Frenchmen. By submitting to it 
the church will have peace. Otherwise, by 
seeking, the church militant can find us.” He 
asked the chamber to suppress the pensions 
granted to superseded priests, to take over the 
vast property forfeited by the Pope’s irrecon- 
cilable policy, to expel church dignitaries 
whose presence in the land was an “irritant.” 
There ensued a noisy vote of confidence, and 
Clemenceau went jauntily away with his copy 
of the Odyssey in his hand. Pius X regards 
the events of the month as merely the first 
skirmish. The heat of the battle is still to come. 


* 
* * 


ZEOPOLD II, King of the Belgians, 
Wet Sovereign of the Congo Free State, 
presided over the recent cabinet 
council in Brussels, at which the 
Congo crisis was taken up, with silence so 
grim that no doubt of the intensity of his 
Majesty’s rage remained in any mind familiar 
with the personality of the amazing old mon- 
arch. He listened speechlessly to characteri- 
zations of himself as a tiger born with an in- 
satiable lust for human blood, as a possessor 
of a conscience “indurated against evidence, 
against shame, against the terror of an im- 
mortality of bad renown.” It had become the 
delicate business of a cabinet minister to 
read such extracts from European press com- 
ment on the Congo in the very presence of 
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the autocrat of that vast rubber plantation. 
Leopold stroked his venerable white beard 
with what is affirmed the most aristocrat hand 
in Europe and said not a word. His Majesty 
had just effected the brilliant stroke of array- 
ing vast American financial interests on his 
side in the contest that is coming. The Amer- 
ican Congo Company, backed by Thomas F. 
Ryan and a group of interests well repre- 
sented, according to the London Times, in the 
United States Senate, was established by Leo- 
pold II for the sole purpose of putting Wash- 
ington out of the diplomatic battle now waging 
hotly against him. 





MMEDIATELY after the cabinet council, 

the King issued a formal defiance of Great 
Britain. He announced a firm purpose to re- 
sist, tho all Europe be dragged into compli- 
cations, the step which the English Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs declared em- 
phatically some weeks since shall be taken. 
Leopold, Sir Edward Grey had affirmed in 
effect, must be stripped of his sovereignty over 
the Congo. Sir Edward very openly pro- 
nounces the Congo Free State a disgrace to 
mankind. Britain intends to reform it. “No 
one has the right of intervention in the 
Congo,” runs the retort of Leopold to this. 
“There is nothing to justify intervention.” 
Sir Edward Grey met the challenge in the 
presence of a deputation comprising men of 
the highest rank and reputation in the United 
Kingdom. “It will be impossible for us to 
continue to recognize indefinitely the present 
state of things,” said the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. From a statesman of his 
diplomatic reticence this utterance foreshad- 
owed a British battleship blocking the mouth 
of the Congo and bringing the whole fabric 
of administration in the Free State to nullity. 
Sir Edward was loudly cheered. Never since 
the days of the Arab slave traffic, when whole 
populations were sold like cattle to the pachas, 
has public opinion been brought to such vehe- 
mence of protest against a system which, as 
the London Outlook insists, renders Spain’s 
infamy in fhe Indies babyish in comparison. 
“The Congo territory is, in the meantime,” 
adds this authority, “more and more method- 
ically subject to a vampire sway which drains 
the very life of twenty millions of natives, and 
establishes a rubber slavery more extensive 
and more cruel, cheaper and more profitable 
than ever was the cotton slavery in the south- 
ern states before the civil war.” Nor is this 
an isolated indictment. “England will have to 
show,” avers The Saturday Review, for once 
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able to agree with The Spectator, “that she 
can not continue indefinitely to recognize the 
present scandalous state of things.” As for 
The Spectator, that staid organ of the best 
English opinion is moved to an indignation in- 
compatible with its usual restraint. It speaks 
of “a revolting brutality which makes the 
blood run cold,” and places all responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the King alone. “Every- 
where in Europe and America,” it declares, 
“the consciences of honest men have been 
stirred by the astounding and amply substan- 
tiated tales of Congo maladministration.” The 
land is desolate, its people slaves, its ruler an 
autocrat of Mogul ferocity. 


VERY day life in the Congo Free State 
takes its color from such incidents as 

the flogging of sentries because they have 
not killed enough natives. The- chief of a 
village, his wife and his children, are killed in 
the course of a day’s work, the bodies being 
distributed in small pieces among cannibals 
or preserved in a smoked condition as rations 
during a foray. In fact, as one missionary 
of the highest repute has observed in the 
London Standard, the horrors of the Congo 
must be experienced to be believed. Leo- 
pold’s trump card in the long agitation has 
been the general belief that such atrocities as 
are charged against his administration sim- 
ply could not have been perpetrated by human 


From“ King Leopold’s Rule in Africa” by E. D. Morel. 


Mutilated for inexpertness in 
preparing rubber 


The sentries of the Congo Free State 
cut off his hand 


SOME RUBBER MARTYRS OF THE CONGO 





hands. The King of the Belgians enjoys an 
additional advantage from the circumstance 
that many of the routine incidents of his sway 
in Africa are unprintable. Rev. Edgar Stan- 
nard, after years of experience in the Congo, 
is actually able to see some mitigation in the 
fact that cannibalism is not extinct there. Had 
there been no one but the buzzards to devour 
the heaps of slain, pestilence must have 
proved an added curse. Luckily, the cannibals 
are expert in preserving the flesh of the young 
children they impale, and the smoked limbs 
hanging from the roofs of their huts never 
spread infection! 





"THE hippopotamus whip, so familiar to all 
who have studied the literature of Con- 
go horrors in the past five years, still flour- 
ishes. It draws blood from five welts at 
every stroke, as competent witnesses who have 
seen it applied to women and children attest. 
The herding of women under the tutelage of 
a sentry until their husbands have ransomed 
them with rubber is responsible for a social 
condition that can not be depicted even in 
veiled language. The abuse is old, but un- 
abated. In village after village, families of 
natives cower bleeding in their bare hovels. 
Their primitive garden patches run wild. The 
morrow may see the husband and father, the 
wife, or the child mutilated, outraged, de- 
ported or killed. All this for rubber, which 
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His mutilation took place when he 
was not more than eleven 








































Leopold disposes of in London at more than 
a dollar a pound. “In other words,” to quote 
the London Times, “the native gets nothing 
and he produces rubber for the monopolists 
under pain of barbarous punishment by forced 
labor on some three hundred days in the year. 
The system is one of sheer force and violence.” 
One missionary reports preaching to eight 
hundred natives of a populous Congo village. 
“White man, you talk of salvation from sin,” 
cried an old chief at last. “Give us salvation 
from rubber.” This was considered as revolt 
When, some days later, the missionary re- 
turned to that village, he found it a heap of 
smoking ruins. 





ING LEOPOLD’S own commission of 
inquiry sustained the gravest allega- 
tions against his misrule of the Congo Free 
State. The King, indeed, suppressed the evi- 
dence gathered on the spot by his own investi- 
gators. He has refused to permit the publica- 
tion of extracts from that evidence, altho Sir 
Edward Grey himself urged that some, at 
least, of the testimony be rendered accessible. 
The commission that gathered it was com- 
posed, through Leopold’s personal influence, 
of Dr. Edmond Janssens, advocate-general of 
the appeal court in Brussels, Baron Nisco, 
President of the appeal court at Boma in the 
Congo, and M. de Schumacher, a Swiss jurist, 
who was added for the purpose of introducing 
a non-Belgian element. These investigators 
spent five months among the natives of the 
rubber jungle. Blacks testified before them in 
multitudes. The commissioners. witnessed 
abuses of authority with their own eyes. They 
saw corporation employees playing the part of 
despots, demanding women and food, “not only 
for themselves but also for the retinue of 
parasites and ne’er-do-wells who soon collect 
through love of plunder to follow their for- 
tune, and by whom they are surrounded as by 
a bodyguard; they kill without sparing all 
who seek to resist their exactions and their 
caprices.” To statements such as these all 
Leopold’s commissioners subscribed. Their 
report was completed a year ago. It was one 
of the most conclusive indictments of the Con- 
go system that had emanated from any source. 





Y/ BOLESALE slaughter is known in the 

official language of Congo administra- 
tion as “military operations.” Leopold’s com- 
missioners vouch for that. “The vague in- 
definiteness of the orders given,” they say, 
“and sometimes the irresponsibility of those 
charged with their execution have frequently 


THE INDICTMENT OF KING LEOPOLD 









THE SOVEREIGN OF THE CONGO 


Leopold IJ, King of the Belgians, is now the central 
figure in the most serious scandal ever attributed to 
an inhuman system of colonial misrule. He is seven- 
ty-one, a patron of the ballet and the most persistent 
preacher of benevolence the world has ever seen, 
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resulted in unjustifiable murders.” Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, President of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain, sees no reason to believe that 
any change has taken place since those words 
were penned. “It often happens that the na- 
tives, to escape the payment of taxes, and espe- 
cially the enforced collection of rubber, mi- 
grate singly or in a body and settle in another 
district. Then a detachment of troops is sent 
after them. Sometimes by persuasion, some- 
times after a fight, the fugitives are brought 
back.” Thus the Belgian jurists reported 
months ago. Matters are worse than ever 
now, according to Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
President of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. “In the upper Congo there 
is a lamentable confusion between the state of 
war and the state of peace, between adminis- 
tration and -epression, between those who are 
to be regarded as enemies and those who have 
a right to be treated as citizens of the state 
and in conformity with its laws.” 
pold’s commissioners, who say they were 
struck by the general tone of the reports 
which the Congo officials gave of their own 
acts. They referred to “villages taken by 
surprise,” “fierce pursuits,” “numbers of the 
enemy killed and wounded,” “booty,” “pris- 
oners of war,” “terms of peace,” and all the 
concomitants of sanguinary battle. “Evident- 
ly,” say the commissioners, “these officers be- 
lieve they are waging war.” 





CONGO rubber interests have been repre- 
sented in the Paris Economiste Fran- 
¢ais as valued at fully a billion dollars. This 
sum is made up of the capital stock of com- 
panies chartered by Leopold himself. The 
corporations collect the rubber through offi- 
cials who likewise administer the government 
locally. This blending of traffic with the work 
of national administration was denounced by 
Sir Edward Grey as the source of all the hor- 
rors. It is defended by Leopold as the only 
civilizing agency in the Congo. It has enabled 
him to suppress the sale of alcohol to the 
natives. It has ended the exportation of the 
blacks as slaves. But Sir Charles Dilke and 
his associates in the work of Congo reform 
pronounce Leopold’s peculiar charter system 
the very basis of all abuses. Congo shares, it 
is said, are distributed liberally in the world’s 
leading capitals. The result is the establish- 
ment of powerful vested interests in Germany, 
France, Italy and Belgium—all working for 
a perpetuation of the horrors. Certainly, the 
creation of the American Congo Company has 
been much criticized in certain European 
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dailies, including the Brussels Soir. That 
newspaper understands that the Rockefeller 
interests are connected with the enterprise. 
The London Standard names such prominent 
capitalists as the Whitneys, the Guggenheims 
and the Rockefellers as beneficiaries of the 
latest concession. It embraces nearly sixteen 
thousand square miles of the Congo forest in 
the district of the equator. Brussels dailies 
incline to criticize this transaction. “The 
news of this enormous concession,” observes 
the Derniere Heure, which has been cautious 
in comment hitherto, “can not fail deeply to 
impress public opinion in Belgium.” The con- 
cession granted to Mr. Thomas F. Ryan,of New 
York and Virginia, astonisles the Brussels 
Gazette,a journal of moderate tendencies, which 
has hitherto refrained from criticizing the pol- 
icy of the Congo Free State. “This concession,” 
it says, “affects the national domain, which 
Belgium has a right to consider, if not as her 
actual property, at least as hers in reversion.” 
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18 BEL and the fourscore Socialists he 
Witt) leads fled precipitately into the 
] Wim | streets of Berlin when Emperor 
taunece William, without a word of warn- 


ing, dissolved the Reichstag a fortnight 
ago. The aged agitator and his follow- 
ers refused to stay for the cheers that had 
to be given in honor of his imperial majesty. 
Bebel, hints the Vorwarts, was ungrateful. The 
dissolution had terminated the long alliance 
between William II and that Center party 
which for over a generation has promoted 
every Roman Catholic interest in the German 
Empire. On the face of the parliamentary 
record, the nation which does the world’s 
thinking has been plunged into an exciting 
election for so trivial a matter as the expense 
account of a few troops in southwest Africa. 
In reality there has been so wide a breach 
between Berlin and Rome that all Europe is 
asking if Bismarck’s old war on the Roman 
Catholic Church must break out with a fiercer 
energy than the iron chancellor ever put into 
the struggle. Bebel is conducting a campaign 
from which he predicts a doubling of the phe- 
nomenal vote that made the Socialists some 
three years ago the most numerous party in 
the land. The Vatican is looking forward to 
the elections—which take place next month 
—with a concern even greater than the situa- 
tion in France has aroused. For the next six 
weeks Germany, affirms the Paris Journal des 
Débats, will be the most interesting country in 
the world. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS 


CAREER OF 


Persons in the Foreground 


“FIGHTING BOB” 


EVANS 


Zogbaum draws with a pencil 
And I do things with a pen, 
But you sit up in a conning tower 
Bossing eight hundred men. 


Zogbaum takes care of his business 
And I take care of mine, 

But you take care of ten thousand tons 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 


Zogbaum can handle his shadows 
And I can handle my style, 
But you can handle a ten-inch gun 

To carry seven mile. 


To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
That Zogbaum or I could invent. 


HEN these lines were written by 

Kipling years ago, they were in- 

scribed on the fly-leaf of one of the 

volumes of an edition of his works 
and addressed to Captain Evans, U.S.N. The 
then captain is now senior rear-admirel and the 
commander-in-chief of our navy’s strongest 
fleet—the North Atlantic squadron. The eight 
hundred men whom he “bossed” have become 
about six thousand, and the eight -battleships 
that he now handles as they go “sky-hooting 
through the brine” weigh about one hundred 
thousand tons, the maintenance of which costs 
about four million dollars a year. 

Few living Americans have a more interest- 
ing life-story to tell than that which James 
Creelman tells, in Pearson’s Magazine, of 
“Fighting Bob” Evans. The interest began 
when, as a boy of thirteen, he had the glori- 
ous chance, coveted by so many boys, to fight 
real Indians and be wounded with a real ar- 
row that drew real blood. The interest of his 
career has continued down to the present time. 
It was Captain Bob’s ship that fired the first 
shot at Cervera’s fleet as it made its mad rush 
for safety from Santiago harbor. And to-day 
an agitation is going on to influence Congress 
to create a new rank, that of vice-admiral, in 
which event Evans is pretty sure to have the 
new title thrust upon him. 

He is a Virginian by birth, and his blood is 
a mixture of English and Welsh. Sixty years 


ago he first saw the light dawn among the 
mountains of Floyd County. He had a black 
mammy for his nurse, and when he was six 
years old he owned a gun, a pony and a negro 
boy. To complete his boyish bliss he learned 
to smoke and chew tobacco with all the vim of 
the youthful hero of Colonel Hay’s Pike coun- 
ty ballad, “Little Breeches.” When Bob was 
ten, this manner of life came to an end. His 
father died as a result of exposure and hard- 
ship in attending to his duties as a country 
doctor. Bob went to Washington to live with 
an uncle. Three years later he attracted the 
attention of one of the territorial delegates 
from Utah, who offered to send him to Annap- 
olis if he would first go to Utah and become a 
resident there. That was in 1859. Mr. Creel- 
man writes as follows: 


“Bob was only thirteen years old, but he eagerly 
set out for the Mormon capital. He traveled 
alone by train to St. Joseph, Missouri. There he 
was met by friends, who arranged that he should 
cross the plains with a party of five bound for 
California. 

“Mounted on a large gray mule, the future 
Senior Rear-Admiral of the American Navy went 
out into the great wilderness. He helped to hunt 
buffalo and was in several exciting Indian fights. 

“Once the little party was ambushed by a band 
of Blackfeet, but after a sharp fight, in which Bob 
did his share, they managed to escape. There 
were three ugly arrows sticking in Bob’s gray mule 
and another shaft had gone through his left ankle, 
pinning it to the mule. That unhappy animal 
danced about in agony until he was lassooed and 
the boy was released by having the arrow cut be- 
tween his ankle and the mule’s side. 

“That was a wonderful journey for Bob, full 
of life and color, the vast loneliness of the plains 
offering a strange contrast to the shut-in majesty 
of the Virginia mountains. Again and again the 
party was attacked by savages, and Bob learned 
how to watch and how to fight.” 


A friendly Indian chief, Washakie, took 
such a fancy to the lad that he tried to kid- 
nap him. Bob escaped, but afterward made 
the chief a visit of ten days, during which time 
he was clad in buckskin, taught to shoot with 
a bow and forced into wrestling bouts with 
Indian boys. Washakie tried to adopt him and 
offered to give him, when he grew up, one of 
his daughters for a wife. The tempting offer 
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“THE MAN WHO HAS LIVED MORE STORIES THAN 
ZOGBAUM OR I COULD INVENT.”—Kipling 


This is Midshipman Evans after the attack on Fort Fisher and after 
he compelled the hospital doctors, at the point of a revolver, to leave 


his legs where the Creator put them. 


was resisted. Bob’s eye was fixed on Annap- 
olis. One year later, in 1860, he was on board 
the frigate Constitution as an acting midship- 
man. 

Then came the Civil War. Bob’s mother 
was passionately devoted to the Southern 
cause. Bob’s brother put on the Confederate 
gray and went to the front. But Bob, tho 
only fourteen, had a mind of his own. He 
declined his mother’s entreaties to leave the 
service. In desperation, the mother wrote 
out his resignation herself and sent it, without 
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his knowledge, to the Secretary 
of the Navy. It was accepted, but 
Bob, when he heard of it, sent a 
telegram to Washington that se- 
cured his reinstatement, and he 
and his brother fought on oppos- 
ing sides to the end of the war, 
and both succeeded in being badly 
wounded. 

It was in the attack upon Fort 
Fisher that Midshipman Evans 
was shot. He was hit three times 
before he fell. Then he was shot 
a fourth time as he lay on the 
sand, and he saw the sharpshooter 
getting ready for a fifth shot. Bob 
felt that the proceedings were be- 
coming monotonous, and he ad- 
dressed a few emphatic remarks 
to that effect to the sharpshooter. 
As the remarks seemed insufficient, 
he did a little sharpshooting him- 
self that ended the matter. But 
a fate worse than death to Bob 
soon seemed imminent, for he was 
taken to the hospital at Norfolk 
and he overheard the surgeon in 
charge say to his assistant: “Take 
both legs off in the morning.” 
Bob slipped a revolver under his 
pillow and waited with set teeth 
for the morning. He was only 
eighteen and he felt that he had use 
for those legs. When the assistant 
came to prepare him for the op- 
eration, Bob at first protested ear- 
nestly, but in vain. Then he pulled 
his revolver from under the pil- 
low, and told the doctor that it 
had six cartridges and that if 
anybody entered the plac with a 
case of instruments six men would 
be killed before the operation be- 
gan. The legs were saved. 

The soubriquet of “Fighting 
Bob” thus seems to have been 
merited early in his career; but it did not 
come to him until 1891, when, as com- 
mander of the gunboat Yorktown, he was 
sent to Valparaiso to assist Captain Schley, 
of the Baltimore, in a fracas which the 
latter’s men had got into with the Chilians. 
Evans at one time, during the absence of the 
Baltimore, confronted with his single gunboat 
the ten forts and the whole Chilian squadron, 
and twice cowed the Chilians with the threat 
to open fire without further parley, thus saving 
his flag from insult and preventing the forcible 
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seizure of the American ° 
refugees who had taken 

refuge under his flag. That 

night Commander Evans 

wrote this brief comment- 

ary on the affair: 


“The American flag is a 
wonderful thing when all is 
said and done. Here are these 
two men with no claim on us 
besides our sentiment of right 
and humanity, whose lives 
have not been worth anything 
for months, now resting quiet 
and secure in the midst of 
the Chilian fleet, -and under 
the guns of ten heavy forts ; 
and all because a small gun- 
boat flying the American flag 
has them in charge.” 


One more incident retold 
by Mr. Creelman illustrates 
the preparedness of “Fight- 
ing Bob” in other respects 
than that of mere pe-sonal 
readiness for a_ scrap. 
When a fleet of American 
warships was sent to help 
celebrate the opening of 
the Kiel Canal, in 1895, 
Captain Evans was sent 
with the Columbia: 


“One night the German 
Emperor dined in the Colum- 
bia and remained until two 
in the morning. Just before 
leaving the ship he asked the 
captain how long it would 
take to close all the water- 
tight doors. 

“‘About thirty seconds in 
the day, but about two min- 
utes at night.’ 

“Would you mind doing 
it for me now?’ asked the 
Emperor, puffing his cigar 
and winking his eyes at the 
astonished captain. 

“Certainly, said Evans, 
turning to blow the siren sig- 
nal for closing the watertight 
doors, only to find that the 
steam was too low and the 
siren would not make a 
sound. 

‘Ah ha! Captain!’ cried 
the Emperor, ‘you see that 
you can’t close your bulk- 
heads at all.’ 

“Swinging about, the cap- 
tain touched the general 
alarm button which calls all 
hands to quarters, and in a 
moment the crew was swarm- 
ing up. 
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Copyrighted by Byron, N. Y., 1906. 


ON DECK 
Of Rear-Admiral 9 it 2 said: 
“There is something of the human 
battleship in that grim, brown, 
square-jawed countenance, with its 
stern gray eyes and fighting chin.” 
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“The astonished Emperor 
took out his watch and timed 
the feat. In exactly a minute 
and a half all the watertight 
doors were closed and the 
Columbia was ready for bat- 


le. 

“‘Captain Evans,’ said the 
Emperor frankly, ‘I cannot 
imagine that a ship could be 
in better condition,’ ” 


Creelman thus describes 
the Admiral as he appears 
to-day: 


“There was something of 
the human battleship in that 
grim, brown, square-jawed 
countenance, with its stern 
gray eyes and fighting chin. 
The very slant of the head 
and the set of the squat, 
strong figure connected itself 
with the massive guns thrust 
out from the ponderous steel 
turrets behind him, and the 
steady oak deck beneath him. 

“The crook in the game leg 
was got forty-one years ago 
in the terrific assault on Fort 
Fisher. The powerful shoul- 
der that squared itself occa- 
sionally with such a hint of 
hitting force, was once 
crushed by a falling steel bat- 
tle-hatch. 

“And the coarse, almost 
savage mouth!—how sugges- 
tive of a nearly forgotten age 
“ed roaring hand-to-hand cut- 
lass fighting and close, fierce 
ship grapplings, speaking 
words of command to cold, 
silent engineers and electri- 
cians dealing death to invisi- 
ble distant foes by the tap- 
ping of keys and the moving 
of switches!” 


When Captain Evans 
was made an admiral, and 
was about to sail to take 
charge of the Asiatic fleet, 
he called on President 
Roosevelt for instructions. 
This was what he was told. 

“Admiral, I want you to 
feel every night when you 
go to bed that you are bet- 
ter prepared to fight than 
when you got up that 
morning.” 

“Those were the best in- 
structions I ever got,” said 
the Admiral, “and I have 
honestly tried to carry 
them out ever since.” 
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THE SELAMLIK 





: 





Every Friday at noon the Turkish Sultan attends the ceremony of the selamlik, the word denoting a public 
appearance and greeting. Headed by two files of pachas of high position at court, the Sultan’s carriage proceeds 
through triple files of troops to the mosque wherein the commander of the faithful gives himself to his devotions. 


THE SERAPHIC SOUL OF ABDUL HAMID 






iS} j}ASHFULNESS not less instinctive 
Naa) than the gazel’s, simplicity so 
‘| iN credulous as to be virginal and 
omnes that inexpressible delicacy of soul 
from which all comprehension of the unre- 
fined seems eternally excluded, clothe the per- 
sonality of the Turkish Sultan with an ethere- 
ality absolutely seraphic to the eye of Chedo 
Mijatovich. “He smiles,” writes Mr. Mijato- 
vich in the London Fortnightly Review—and 
Mr. Mijatovich was long Servian minister at 
Constantinople—“he smiles quietly.” He does 
it “almost sadly,” too. Tenderness, gratitude, 
admiration, pity, wonder to see the world bear 
aught but flowers, and a thousand kindred 
sentiments reflect themselves in the counte- 
nance of the commander of the faithful 
through an appropriately pensive smile. 

For flowers: the Sultan has a passion in 
which he is swallowed up, swept away, lost. 
The development of haunch, the tenuity of 
limb and the plenitude of length in which 










true Arab steeds excel are to Abdul Hamid 
as the blended odors of a thousand flowers. 
His technical information respecting those al- 
ternations of line with curve which constitute 
the secret of beauty in the female form would 
fill an Austrian archduke with envy. But he 
is the easiest of Sultans to shock. A perform- 
ance of “Robert le Diable” happened to be in 
progress on the stage of that dainty theater 
within the Yildiz Kiosk grounds from which 
members of the diplomatic corps stationed at 
Constantinople are permitted to derive sublime 
ideas of recitative and tempo. Pepita, having 
said her prayers with orchestral accompani- 
ment in the fugue style, began to undress her- 
self for bed. She doffed her skirt, singing 
chords in arpeggio. Off came her bodice next, 
to C major and attendant keys. She loosened 
her petticoat, molto allegro, and it fell to the 
floor. Abdul Hamid, who ordinarily absorbs 
harmony in rapt speechlessness, now found a 
voice. 
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“Do you think,” he said to the Russian am- 
bassador, who, with the Persian ambassador 
and Mr. Mijatovich, occupied the imperial box 
with the commander of the faithful, “do you 
think this young actress is going to undress 
herself altogether ?” 

The Sultan was alarmed. “There is in 
Abdul Hamid,” writes Mr. Mijatovich, “a 
peculiar modesty, timidity and tenderness 
which are quite womanly.” With the sweet 
gravity of the soul of Portia are blended, in 
Mr. Mijatovich’s eulogy of the Sultan, the 
proud vehemence of Juliet calling upon night 
to bring Romeo to her arms, the sensibility of 
Ophelia to every melancholy mood in Hamlet, 
Desdemona’s intuitive gentleness of response 
to the stimulus of a jealous husband, the an- 
gelic elegance of Isabella in her nunnery and 
the high-bred ease of Rosalind in tights. Thus 
does Mr. Mijatovich pull asunder the rose 
of his subject, petal by petal, and ever it ex- 
hales the same entrancing essence. 

As a father, the commander of the faithful 
is affection personified to his dozens of chil- 
dren. With every one of his wives he keeps 
up a personal acquaintance. Concerts and 
sweetmeats are provided with absolute im- 
partiality for the swarm of ladies in the harem, 
Abdul Hamid himself devising the most de- 
licious ballets for their delectation. He knows 
what love is, affirms Mr. Mijatovich.and, adds 
that diplomatist, “he seems to have reduced 
his own experience to philosophical princi- 
ples.” With the same predisposition to pity 
that dissolves him in tears when death robs 
him of some pet chamois, the Sultan lamented 
the infatuation which hurried the King of 
Servia into that mad marriage of his with the 
irresistible Draga. “But,” said the commander 
of the faithful, with that tone of sadness and 
earnestness which gave ethereality to his 
smile whenever he spoke to Mr. Mijatovich, 
“after all, what right have we even to criti- 
cize? What right have we to complain? Can 
a man escape his destiny? And is it fair to 
forget what an irresistible power love has? 
Where is the strong man who is not weak 
when he finds himself alone with the woman 
he loves? And are-we not all liable sometimes 
to commit follies? Does love ever ask what 
is your rank and dignity? Does love ever ask 
what your father and mother will say? Does 
it ever listen to reason?” Upon which Mr. 
Mijatovich was “so charmed,” to quote his 
own words, and so “deeply impressed by this 
philosophical discourse of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
on the power of love” that he hurried to the 
Legation and wrote it all down immediately. 
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ONLY AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF THE SULTAN 


This is copied from a pen drawing made some time 
ago by José Engel. Those who have seen the Sultan say 
the likeness is an excellent one. The Sultan has never 
consented, since he ascended his throne, to sit for a 
photograph. 


It is when some pet parrot has perched upon 
his forefinger while he toys with the ear of a 
fawn that the infantine spontaneity of the Sul- 
tan’s predisposition to love overcomes the nat- 
ural melancholy of his temperament. For he 
is another St. Francis of Assisi in his artless 
fondness for the bird and the beast. The Sul- 
tan dwells immured within the Yildiz Kiosk. 
Here roll his verdant hills topped with the gay 
tints of groves contrived by cunning garden- 
ers, here speed the tiny streams on which the 
fairy bark dances with the commander of the 
faithful out to artificial lakes and improvized 
isles of balm. To the greenest of these the 
Suitan is rowed by his own shapely arms—he 
has inherited the physical beauty of his Arme- 
nian mother. Behold him now among his pets. 
They are as tame as babes and the Sultan 
made them so. The shy stag runs up for a 
succulent leek. The cockatoo squawks into 
the Sultan’s ear from a chosen perch on the 
imperial shoulder. The Angora goat rubs its 
fleeciness against its master’s knee. Plain- 
tive lambs add their bleats to the pleasing din 
nor will the dear gazel be left unkissed. It 
is a melting scene when Abdul Hamid tears 
himself away. 
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Not that he is all smiles and tears and love. 
Fully a third of his life is spent among books 
and papers in a study furnished with the se- 
verity of a pauper scholar’s lodging. One 
huge table is piled high with documents 
through which the commander of the faithful 
works his way like some patient worm clois- 
tered within an apple. Not a scrap is tolerated 
on the Sultan’s table longer than twenty-four 
hours, yet every morsel of paper is said to have 
come under his scrutiny within that interval. 
There is, we are further assured, no waste- 
paper basket in the study. The apartment af- 
fords easy access to the four sumptuous libra- 
ries which reveal Abdul Hamid as a collector 
on something like bibliophile principles. There 
is a section made up wholly of classics in 
Turkish, in Arabic and in Persian. In the 
study of Pahlavi, or middle Persian texts, in 
familiarity with Persia’s national poet, Fir- 
dausi, in felicitous citation of the beauties of 
Hafiz and Saadi, of Jami, Nizami and Jalal 
ad-Din, the Sultan enriches the stream of his 
discourse and demonstrates the classicality of 
his taste. In this section of the library—con- 
trasting markedly with the department of 
works devoted to Turkey by innumerable wri- 
ters in European languages—the bindings are 
sumptuous and elegant. Pearls, enamels and 
rich velvets and silks beautify the luxuriant 
editions of the Sultan’s favorite poets. 

The rising of the sun never precedes that of 
the Sultan by more than an hour. If the air 
be lambent and the sky serene, Abdul Hamid 
betakes himself to the green declivities in which 
Yildiz stands embowered. /Yildiz Kiosk is 
really a cluster of white structures reposing on 


, the bosom of a park like a fleet of icebergs 


asleep beneath the moon. Winding paths 
meander from grot to grove, from grove to per- 
fumed stream. Here in the morning hours the 
commander of the faithful enjoys some favor- 
ite poet, feeds the school of glistening little 
fishes in the rivulet or enchants himself with 
the odor from flower and leaf and sward. 
After the visit to his pets, the Sultan betakes 
himself to breakfast. This pretty repast is 
never substantial and is always served by a 
functionary of high rank who himself tastes 
every viand before the commander of the faith- 
ful’s suspicious eyes. The meal despatched, 
Abdul Hamid repairs to the library. The ruler 
of Turkey is understood to have the leading 
newspapers of Europe read to him at more or 
less regular intervals and his fondness for 
looking at pictures in books of travel and in 
illustrated periodicals is well known. But 
apart from the writers of the golden age of the 
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faith he lends his own eyes to no perusal what- 
ever. His seclusion is so rigerous that news 
of President McKinley’s death did not reach 
him, according to one authority, until long 
after the accession of President Roosevelt. 
The statement may be erroneous, but it is con- 
sistent with Abdul Hamid’s mode of life. 

One o’clock is the hour of the siesta. The 
slumber of an hour and a half is defended from 
all intrusion by a palace eunuch or an. Alba- 
nian guard of tried fidelity, until dulcet strains, 
swelling higher and higher beneath the Sultan’s 
window, call him back to earth. For the next 
ten hours at least, with no great interval for 
food and prayers at sundown, Abdul Hamid de- 
votes himself to the government of his realm. 
He pays most attention to the details of mili- 
tary administration. For the rest—and espe- 
cially when remonstrating diplomatists per- 
sist in demands for an audience—the com- 
mander of the faithful acts upon his great prin- 
ciple of never putting off until to-morrow what 
he can postpone indefinitely. A growing weak- 
ness of the eyes accounts, it is said, for the 
hurried mode he has of disposing of all docu- 
ments. These must be disinfected in his pres- 
ence before he is willing to take them into his 
hands. 

To the consideration of all administrative 
detail the Sultan brings not only the whole 
poetical range of his ideas, but an epigram- 
matic facility in disposing of complications 
with a word. When his Grand Vizier gave a 
dinner, a poor dervish was admitted to swal- 
low the silver spoons for the edification of the 
guests. 

“Do you call that astonishing?” asked the 
Sultan when he was told of this. “My Minis- 
ter of Marine can swallow whole squadrons.” 

This jest, as is explained by Mr. Mijatovich, 
who vouches for the accuracy of the anecdote, 
circulated throughout Constantinople at the ex- 
pense of Hassan Pacha, celebrated for the 
celerity with which he could lavish a year’s 
Turkish revenue upon his innumerable wives. 
Displays of the grossest stupidity in the pachas 
of his court can no more evoke the flash of 
anger from the Sultan’s eye than revelations 
of their unblushing venality in his service. In 
honor of a member of the English royal fam- 
ily, whom there were motives of expediency 
for impressing favorably, Abdul Hamid once 
sent a warship to Malta. But the com- 
mander came back to port with the announce- 
ment that in the whole Mediterranean there 
was no Malta. 

“I see now,” commented the Sultan, “why 
the English want Cyprus. There is no Malta.” 
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Such conflicting diagnoses of the mysteri- 
ous malady now ravaging the system of the 
commander of the faithful have been circulated 
within the past year that few know precisely 
whether he has cancer of the kidneys, Bright’s 
disease, or that painful affection known as 
prostatitis. The Sultan’s spells of dizziness, 
his recurring fits of fainting and the cessation 
of some of the pious practises of the religion 
to which his attachment is so true have inspired 
abroad expectations of an approaching change 
in the government of Turkey. Of complete re- 
covery, declares the London Lancet, there can 
be no hope. The commander of the faithful 


is approaching the age of seventy. His per- 
sonal appearance is said by those who have 
seen him within the past few months to con- 
vey no impression of that pensive ethereality 
which made the morning freshness of his beau- 
ty so entrancing to the eye. But the sweet 
magnificance of his manner seduces the imagi- 
nation still and Abdul Hamid remains the most 
gracious of mankind. “He is,” to grace our 
exit from the subject with the words of Mr. 
Mijatovich, “considerate, modest, charitable 
and patient,” reluctant withal to manifest 
harshness in any form owing to “consciousness 
of his responsibility toward God.” 





THE CHIEF OF THE RAILROAD KINGS OF THE WORLD 


OR the last fifteen years, a mile of 
new railroad track has been con- 
structed and equipped each working 
= day, on an average, under the im- 
mediate direction of James Jerome Hill. “He 
has greater: transportation interests,” says one 
well-informed writer, “than any other one 
man on the continent.” And that means, of 
course, greater than any other one man in the 
world. In his Great Northern system are 
seven thousand miles of track. In his North- 
ern Pacific he has about five thousend miles. 
And in the Burlington system there are eight 
thousand. If the three lines were placed end 
to end in a single track, they would reach 
from Seattle, across the continent, across the 
Atlantic, across Europe and Asia, to the east- 
ern shores of China, where one might take one 
of Hill’s big Pacific line steamers and complete 
the trip to Seattle. Even as matters now stand, 
one may start at Buffalo, go to Duluth on one 
of his fine fleet of lake steamers, go on to the 
Pacific on one of his railroads, and then on to 
Shanghai on another of his boats, making 
half the circuit of the world. And so far is he 
from being satisfied with this stupendous de- 
velopment of his own transportation interests 
that, viewing the needs of the country as a 
whole in the near future, he declared recently 
_in an earnest speech that we need “at once” 
the construction of 115,000 more miles of rail- 
road track. There is not money enough in the 
country, he holds, nor can rails enough be 
made in five years’ time to supply what we 
ought to have to-day. 

It has recently transpired that a project was 
matured a few years ago—after the forma- 
tion of the Northern Securities Company and 
before the court decision that that company 


was illegal—to unite in one vast holding com- 
pany all the railroad lines west of the Missis- 
sippi between Canada and Mexico. Hill was 
requested to become the head of the entire 
system, but he refused. Then came the decis- 
ion that wrecked the Northern Securities plan 
and this other stupendous scheme was dropped. 

James J. Hill was born sixty-eight years ago 
near Guelph, Wellington County, Ontario. 
There stands up there now, it is said, a half- 
cut tree on which is a placard bearing the 
words: “The last tree chopped by James J. 
Hill.” When he was but fifteen, his father 
died and he was forced to suspend his studies 
in a Quaker school and seek employment in 
the country. He was at work chopping trees 
one day when a traveler stopped at the house 
to take dinner, hitching his tired horse near 
the gate. Young Hill, noting the animal’s con- 
dition, carried it a bucket of water. It was a 
simple act, but the consequences were as mo- 
mentous as if this were an old-fashioned Sun- 
day school story. The traveler, pleased at 
the boy’s thoughtfulness, tossed him a Minne- 
sota newspaper and remarked as he rode 
away: “Go out there, young man. That coun- 
try needs youngsters of your spirit.” The 
young man read the newspaper and its glow- 
ing accounts of the opportunities awaiting set- 
tlers and formed a resolution. The next morn- 
ing he walked to the tree he had been cutting, 
hit it one last lick for luck, and announced: 
“T’ve chopped my last tree.” He went to Min- 
nesota, got employment as shipping clerk in a 
steamboat office in St. Paul, and began the 
career that has made him master of a hundred 
millions or thereabouts, and manager of other 
hundreds of millions. For fifty years he has 
studied the Northwest and devoted himself to 
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its development. His study has been of the 
closest and most practical kind. In a recent 
interview he said: 


“When I first crossed the Red River, in North 
Dakota, there were only two houses in the valley, 
and the nearest settler kept a frontier stage sta- 
tion at Pomme de ‘lerre, the old wooden stock- 
ade. My first trip down the valley was made be- 
hind three dogs—and one of them was a yellow 
dog. At that time I was not sure that the country 
would be settled in my lifetime, but two years 
later when I entered the valley 1 saw a wagon 
track, and where it had cut the sod the earth was 
pulverized and the grass that grew in the ruts 
was a foot higher than the prairie grass, and I 
knew: that God in His wisdom had made it for 
a good purpose.” 


Before he bought the old St. Paul and Pa- 
cific road, getting his start as a railway mag- 
nate, he traveled over the route in an ox-cart 
examining not only the road but the resources 
of the country. Before he extended his line 
to the Pacific he went the whole distance on 
foot and horseback, studying the grades, the 
soil and the meteorology of the country. Some 
people call him the stingiest man on earth and 
some call him extravagant. The fact seems 
to be that in operating a road he will enforce 
economy in the smallest details, but in in- 
creasing its efficiency and in development of 
the resources of the country he will expend 
millions with a lavish hand. 

Mr. Hill’s personal appearance is thus de- 
scribed by a writer in the New York Herald: 


‘When he came to the United States he brought 
with him the lusty body, the fresh color, the fru- 
gal instincts and good principles of his Scotch- 
Trish ancestry. He had something to add to these, 
however—a certain blind confidence in his right 
and ability to go anywhere. He had been schooled 
to economize; he knew by intuition how to ac- 
quire. 

“Mr. Hill is a large man, with a massive head 
and brow, and the eyes beneath are steady, cool 


and brown. There is not an irresolute line from 
the top of his unequivocal gray head to the sole 
of his stout boots. He is quiet and grave by tem- 
perament and reserved from principles. He is an 
intensely human man, fond of comforts, impa- 
tient of conventionalities, has a simple, sturdy 
dignity of manner and a rugged self-appreciation 
that is sometimes called Western. 

“He talks deliberately and fluently and he 
thinks like lightning. He is keenly alert and yet 
has the prescience of a dreamer, for he plans the 
future and molds with an unerring estimate. He 
is a man of medium height, but broad and power- 
ful of build and straight in his bearing. He is full 
faced and ruddy and has a big strong nose, com- 
mon to men of force and action. His neck shows 
the fighter, his eyes indicate a gentle nature, and 
the mouth, large, full, sensitive and human, is by 
far the most striking feature of a face which is 
grave and sad in repose. 

Like many another man who has achieved 
great things, Mr. Hill is unable to formulate 
any recipe for success that is of any special 
help to those desirous of treading in his foot- 
steps. “Whatever I may have accomplished,” 
he says, “has been due to taking advantage of 
opportunities, and I haven’t been watching the 
clock. The simple truth is that the man who 
attends to his work will succeed anywhere.” 
All of which tells us little or nothing. The 
secret of success can not be packed into a 
recipe and communicated by word of mouth 
or by a few strokes of the pen. Every man 
has to learn it for himself and while certain 
qualities appear indispensable no two success- 
ful men ever combine them in just the same 
way. 

Mr. Hill has three boys, all active in the 
railroad business. James N. Hill, his eldest 
son, is vice-president of the Northern Pacific. 
Louis W. Hill is first vice-president of the 
Great Northern. Walter H. Hill is right-of- 
way agent for the Great Northern. The sec- 
ond, it is thought, is most likely to be his 
father’s successor. 





THE REAL RULER 


UAN SHI KAI does not lard the 

lean earth as he walks along; he 
Ze = E=4 is not as fat as Falstaff. Yuan 
Ti... 53 Shi Kai can go through an or- 
dinary doorway; he is not as fat as Pope 
Alexander VI. But Yuan Shi Kai is quite 
fat. It is a magisterial obesity without which 
the configuration of his short body might af- 
ford too vivid impressions of a bull-like neck 












OF THE CHINESE 


and a pair of big feet. The architecture of 
his corpulence is Corinthian at the limbs, ele- 
phantine at the waist line. The contour is 
crowned by flowing traceries of cheek and 
chin. 

But nobody cared at Tien-tsin fifteen years 
ago whether Yuan Shi Kai was fat or thin. 
To-day the topic is to the official world what 
the number of Louis XIV’s yawns was to the 
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“HAS GREATER TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS THAN ANY OTHER ONE MAN ON THE CONTINENT” 


James Jerome Hill is ‘‘a large man, with a massive head and brow, and the eyes beneath are steady, cool and 
brown. There is not an irresolute line from the top of his unequivocal gray head to the sole of his stout boots.” 
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hundred and fifty courtiers who daily saw 
him dressed. For Yuan Shi Kai, unlike 
Czsar, will not have men about him that are 
fat. Corpulence, he asserts, is the badge of 
sloth in China. The zealous servant of Cathay 
should grow thin in office. No one could 
strive harder than Yuan Shi Kai strives to 
lose flesh. When he succeeds, the ambitious 
members of his suite must get thinner with 
him. Since no girth in his excellency’s yamen 
may exceed that of its lord, it follows that 
the circumference of Yuan Shi Kai is con- 
sidered of greater local importance than that 
of the earth. 

At the age of thirty-five, Yuan Shi Kai— 
who is fifty now—found himself an obscure 
bureaticrat. His future was compromised by 
his ignorance of the three commentaries on 
the Yih King. He could not deal in pen- 
tameter verses with the sound of the oar or 
the green of the hills or the splash of swift 
waters at flood. He was therefore an object 
of pity and contempt to all who ever gave him 
a thought in that literary caste which until 
quite recently monopolized the exalted posts 
in the empire. He was pining obscurely in 
Korea as China’s resident there, having se- 
cured the post only because it afforded no 
prospect whatever of distinction. Yet to-day 
he is in China what Cardinal Wolsey was in 
England before the Pope’s refusal to divorce 
Henry VIII, what Richelieu was in France 
when the Duke of Buckingham trembled at 
the beauty of Anne of Austria, what Bismarck 
was in Germany after the battle of Sedan. 
The most powerful personage in the eighteen 
provinces, remarked that high authority on 
China, Sir Robert Hart, to Douglas Story 
twelve months ago, is Yuan Shi Kai. Wu 
Ting Fang, whom Americans must remember 
as the only effective talker ever sent to repre- 
sent Peking in Washington, quite recently 
asked Mr. Story if he could name the real 
ruler of the Chinese. 

“Yuan Shi Kai,” was the instant answer. 

“Right!” rejoined Wu Ting Fang. “The 
will of the viceroy of Chi-Li is law in this 
land.” 

A will of iron, the gift of foresight, an in- 
tellect naturally subtle and searching and the 
firmest grasp of the essentials of administra- 
tive and diplomatic policy have enabled this 
unlettered provincial from Ho-nan, where he 
was born in poverty, to lift himself to greater 
power and influence than are possessed by 
any other human being in the land—not even 
excepting the old dowager empress. The 
foreign devil is still permitted to infer, if he 








pleases, that the aged aunt of the secluded 
son of heaven at Peking rules the realm. But 
so completely does the viceroy of Chi-Li hold 
the old dame in the hollow of his hand that 
he can, if he likes, select the next Emperor of 
China. He means to do it, we are told by 
those who have studied the man. He will, 
like Napoleon, with his own hands crown 
himself. 

Yuan Shi Kai had attained the age of forty 
before he had learned the difference between 
a regiment of cavalry and a battery of divis- 
ional artillery. Last October he put 30,000 
native troops, well equipped and armed with 
the latest weapons, through a series of ma- 
neuvers at Chang-te-fu. Thirty foreign mil- 
itary attachés and a score of European news- 
paper correspondents reported that the cav- 
alry, the artillery and the infantry showed 
perfect discipline, a mastery of tactics in ‘the 
field and the nicest precision in the use of all 
arms. When Yuan Shi Kai began his study © 
of the modern art of war some twelve years 
since, the Chinese trooper was equipped with 
ox-hide buckler, a double-handed sword and 
a bow and arrows. The seventy thousand 
men under Yuan Shi Kai to-day, writes Mr. 
F. A. McKenzie in the London Mail, wear 
the best military boots and shoes, their uni- 
forms are of khaki, they use Mauser rifles 
and quick-firing Krupp guns, they are well 
clothed, well housed and well fed and they are 
led by officers of their own race inured to a 
Prussian standard of military training. For 
these results sole credit is given by all com- 
petent authorities to Yuan Shi Kai, who had 
never looked inside a work on military science 
when he assumed command of a body of raw 
recruits upon his return from Korea. His ap- 
pointment as a general was an official cer- 
tificate of disfavor. 

In his official capacity as viceroy of the 
province of Chi-Li, Yuan Shi Kai makes his 
home at Tien-tsin. With wife and concu- 
bines, his excellency is housed in a yamen ap- 
proached through monstrous gates fantastic- 
ally figured with emblematic dragons. In the 
courtyard behind walls of scarlet, blue, yel- 
low and green swagger forty or fifty gentle- 
men of the military household. A whole de- 
tachment of the guard is often here at drill. 
Four companies of infantry parade daily. 
Trumpeters and players of the flute give med- 
leys of signals as they emerge at intervals in 
plumed hats. Members of the personal suite 
glide everywhere in trailing robes of gold or 
crimson, with scarlet or green facings. 
Yuan Shi Kai’s own plain black gown with 
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its wide sleeves and four or five buttons down 
the front gives him, amid the hues by which 
he is eclipsed, somewhat the air of a portly 
jackdaw in an aviary of Mexican parrots. 
The hugeness of his head and the hawkish 
intensity of the gaze he concentrates upon the 
gorgeous officers who bring him their reports 
one by one atone for the shortness of the 
viceroy’s stature. Yuan Shi Kai is no dwarf. 
His bones are big. But he can not tower 
physically while expanding laterally and he 
seems, consequently, fatter than he is. But 
for incessant toil, he might fill out like a bal- 
loon, so mercurial is the rapidity with which 
he can take on flesh. For obesity and ac- 
tivity combined, he is a second Taft. Or per- 
haps we should say that Taft is a second Yuan 
Shi Kai. 

Yuan Shi Kai gives no less time and 
thought to the organization of his domestic 
establishment than he devotes to his growing 
army. He supervises the municipal adminis- 
tration of Tien-tsin with such regard for de- 
tail as to fix the price paid out for buttons 
on the constables’ coats. An army of spies in 
Peking must report to him directly the day’s do- 
ings of the empress dowager. His military 
studies, meanwhile, are prolonged and severe. 
He and his staff spend hours of many a day 
working out problems in the tactical manuals 
Yuan Shi Kai can read no language but his 
own. Every work on military science that 
has any authority to-day has been done into 
Chinese for the viceroy’s own perusal. Per- 
haps no living commander of troops can be 
compared with Yuan Shi Kai in such knowl- 
edge of his profession as is to be gleaned 
from the study of books. On the walls of 
his military library is transcribed Napoleon’s 
maxim: 


“Make offensive war like Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Prince 
Eugene and Frederick. Read, re-read the history 
of their eighty-three campaigns. Model yourself 
on them. It is the only way to become a great 
captain and to master the secrets of the art.” 


Every promising young officer in Yuan Shi 


Kai’s army must get that bit by heart. The 
viceroy himself quizzes his staff on the sub- 
ject of the great campaigns. Why did Fred- 
erick the Great win the battle of Rossbach? 
What was the critical maneuver at Gettys- 
burg? Need infantry fear cavalry in an or- 
dinary engagement? Candidates for promo- 
tion who can not personally. satisfy Yuan Shi 
Kai on such points do not stay in the yamen. 
Nor is he a pedantic bookworm, who mis- 


takes the memory work of mediocrity for a 
display of real genius. He is rigorous in mat- 
ters of discipline. He inspects his soldiers 
man by man. He tastes their food at unex- 
pected moments. He audits the bills for their 
uniforms himself. He examines the cloth, 
tests the weapons, tries the ammunition, 
makes out the pay lists. His subordinates 
are trained to take up his work wherever and 
whenever he may drop it, but no one knows 
when he will resume the task. 

A soldier who omitted the proper salute to 
a visitor at the camp was ordered beheaded. 
The visitor protested to Yuan Shi Kai, who 
had not yet brought his force to its present 
efficiency. 

“I know how to manage my own people,” 
replied the viceroy. 

The decapitation ensued. But never has 
a culprit’s head been hacked off with a blunt 
sword at the orders of Yuan Shi Kai. Not 
one countryman has he ever had beaten to 
death. He will pour hot oil over nobody. 
The reputation for eccentricity consequent 
upon such squeamishness of disposition in 
Yuan Shi Kai has lost nothing by his re- 
fusal to tolerate insults to young women in 
the streets of Tien-tsin. Time was when 
girls could not walk in the thorofares 
without annoyance. They were pinched and 
pushed by that male type of which a western 
specimen, when caught, is knocked down or 
kicked out. Yuan Shi Kai devised a code of 
punishment so drastic that ladies ceased to be 
pestered in the viceroy’s capital. Begging, 
too, from a pleasant and lucrative pastime, 
degenerated into a kind of suicidal folly. 
During the four and a half years of Yuan 
Shi Kai’s sway in Tien-tsin, its streets have 
been widened, a water supply, a sanitary sys- 
tem and a police force set up, and life and 
property made safe. Residents in the several 
“concessions” at Tien-tsin—American, Brit- 
ish, German, French—witnessed the progress 
of the town in the direction of real municipal 
government with amazement. Fears had been 
entertained that a resumption of China’s 
authority over the city, after the adjustment 
of the Boxer difficulty and the evacuation of 
Tien-tsin by the allies, would mean a return 
to old Peking misrule. The powers, while 
they held the town, did away with its mold- 
ering walls, cleaned its streets, started a rail- 
way and suppressed crimes of violence. Yuan 
Shi Kai trained an even better police force. 
He made the streets yet cleaner. He opened 
schools, endowed hospitals, extended the rail- 
way facilities and improved the docks. He 
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introduced into the city government the same 
system of accountability for all expenditure 
that has made his army the most regularly 
paid, fed and clothed force in the world. 

Yet Yuan Shi Kai, the man, inspires mis- 
trust. There is a furtiveness in the narrow 
eyes that may be in keeping with a high repu- 
tation for military organization, but suggests 
the Machiavelli. He is ever displaying the 
subtlety of some medieval Florentine. He 
has tricked the diplomatic corps in Peking, 
tricked the empress dowager, tricked the 
Chinese emperor himself, whose long durance 
in his splendid palace is the work of Yuan 
Shi Kai. It seemed eight years ago as if 
the young Kwang Su, newly come to the 
throne after an ignominious regency, must 
prove a Peter the Great. He had framed 
edict after edict in a spirit of reform. But 
he had no means of enforcing them. Yuan 
Shi Kai had by this time licked 8,000 troops 
into shape. The young emperor sent for the 
mandarin. It was agreed between the pair that 
certain leaders of the anti-reform clique must 
be done to death out of hand. Yuan Shi Kai 
was forthwith to bring his men into the pal- 
ace at Peking. The dowager empress was 
marked for eviction of the summary kind 
practised by Irish landlords. The head of 
one eminent statesman was to be cut off in 
twenty-four hours. 

Yuan Shi Kai hurried from the palace to 


the home of the marked mandarin. This of- 
ficial had been his old associate. Yuan re- 
vealed the tenor of his instructions. He de- 


parted with a warning that he would carry 
them out on the morrow. The mandarin saw 
the dowager empress that night. In two 
hours the voung emperor was locked up in 
his palace and gardens. He has been a pris- 
oner ever since. Yuan Shi Kai made his 
own terms with the dowager. Peking laughed. 
It understood that the only aim of Yuan Shi 
Kai in all he did was personal. He is the 
finished type of what the French call an “ar- 
riviste.” His great designs lead invariably to 
his own advancement. His 70,000 soldiers 
are taught loyalty—but it is loyalty to Yuan 
Shi Kai. At all hazards he must be the first 
man in China. Educational reform, aboli- 
tion of the opium traffic, the introduction of 
western ideas, the extension of railroads, 
have been taken in hand one after another as 
means to the same great end. Yuan Shi Kai 
has done more for his native land than any 
other Chinaman living, yet he has failed to 
win the confidence of his countrymen. They 
say he is playing a game. They pronounce 








his instincts predatory. They cite instance 
after instance of his bad faith. 

The emperor hates him for what he deems 
a black betrayal. The empress dowager hates 
him because he played her false. It is scarce- 
ly seven years since Yuan Shi Kai had the 
white inbabitants of Tien-tsin and Peking at 
his mercy. The empress had bidden him raid 
the foreign settlements in Tien-tsin. His 
troops were well drilled enough and plenty 
enough to make the task an easy one. Obedi- 
ence, nevertheless, would have ruined Yuan 
Shi Kai. The powers were in a position to re- 
taliate. Disobedience of the aged dowager, 
on the other hand, meant his undoing. The 
dilemma did not much perplex the man who 
had long been making a cult of his own ca- 
reer. He went forward with his 8,000 sol- 
diers at the rate of a mile a day. He sent 
daily reports to the palace of his onward 
march against the foe. He took the utmost 
precautions to avoid contact with the foreign- 
ers. He assured them privately of his friend- 
ly disposition. It was many months before 
the empress dowager fathomed the duplicity. 
Her rage was intense. Yuan pointed out to 
her that his participation in the Boxer out- 
rages by the empress dowager’s own com- 
mand would have undone them both. The 
pair have acted together ever since. 

In personal habits Yuan Shi Kai is abstemi- 
ous, quiet and—for one of his viceregal rank 
—unostentatious. He seldom dons the coats 
of many colors affected in his yamen. He 
never smoked opium. He keeps his finger 
nails short. He does not bind the feet of 
his women. The ladies of his household com- 
prise one wife and, after the Chinese do- 
mestic fashion, a number of concubines vary- 
ing from six to eleven. He has had no in- 
itiation into the mysteries of that etiquette 
which made intercourse with Li Hung Chang a 
thing stately and precise but subservient of no 
business purpose. He loves detail so much that 
he made a personal study of the plans for the 
new Foreign Office building in Peking before 
he would permit the foundations to be laid. 
His grasp of principle has, none the less, a 
comprehensiveness of scope that enabled him 
recently to organize the entire Chinese cus- 
toms service anew. He entertains ambassa- 
dors in his yamen with princely splendor 
and all the affability of Milton’s archangel, 
yet his origin was lowlier than Lincoln’s. 
Strenuous in achievement like Roosevelt, auto- 
cratic in policy like William II, Yuan Shi 
Kai is as much a ruler in his native land as 
either. 

















Literature and Art 


THE CREATIVE 


SPIRIT 


IN LITERATURE DEAD 


OR DORMANT? 


HE advance of mankind,” Huxley 
once wrote, “has everywhere de- 
pended upon the production of 
genius”; and it was doubtless 

with this thought in mind that the New York 
Outlook recently submitted the above question 
to five well-known American writers—Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Mr. Henry M. Alden, Mr. Henry 
Holt and Mr. H. W. Boynton. It is signifi- 
cant that no one of the five is impelled to give 
a categorical answer to the question, but that, 
in spite of this fact, all write in an optimistic 
spirit. . 

Mr. Holt, perhaps, touches the keynote of 
the discussion when he says that the creative 
spirit, or, as he prefers to call it, the spirit of 
genius, in our age necessarily expresses itself 
in terms different from those of any other age, 
and may on this account be temporarily de- 
preciated or overlooked. He adds: 

“The heroes are not all dead, but their type is 
changing, even in fiction. It will take time, how- 
ever, to get the enthusiasm for the new types as 
thoroughly into the blood as was that for the 
old. Pasteur shut up in his laboratory until he 
came out half paralyzed, with a greater boon for 
humanity than any conqueror ever bore, may not 
yet thrill us as the conquerors do, but he will. 
The victories over temptation are not as pictur- 
esque as those over mailed and standard-bear- 
ing foes, but our response to them is increasing, 
and the story tellers know it already.” 


Dr. Hale makes the assertion that “no sixty 
years of the world’s history has seen any such 
exertion of creative force as those which have 
passed since 1850”—a force exhibited no less 
in literature than in science and industrial 
activity. Colonel Higginson traces the line of 
marked individuality through our great lit- 
erary figures—Charles Brockden Brown, 
Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Poe, 
Whitman, Whittier, Longfellow, Mark Twain; 
and concludes: 


“The fact is that there are always materials 
for literary work at hand, but the Creative Spirit 
hath its own devices. What those devices are 
we cannot tell. Under what laws that spirit 
moves we know not. History shows that any 
temporary inaction of the great creative impulse 
is but such repose as nature provides for body 
and mind in sleep. The awakening comes in due 


season, as dreams grow proverbially brighter 
when day approaches.” 

Mr. Boynton begins his reply to the ques- 
tions submitted by likening it to the question 
of a child on a cloudy day, “Has the sun gone 
out, or has it only stopped shining?” He 
answers tersely: “The sun will never stop 
shining till it goes out.” Genius may be suf- 
fering eclipse; but we cannot say so confi- 
dently, since “even tidal waves such as Milton 
are not always observed at the moment.” 
Moreover, we sometimes fail to hear true 
voices, “because they are not both true and 
colossal.” Mr. Boynton goes on to say: “Even 
the next decade may see the birth of a new 
world. Already there are voices and stirrings 
in chaos; and the creative spirit is brooding 
upon the waters.” 

The veteran editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
who gives the most satisfactory and specific 
answer of the five to The Oxtlook’s question, 
pays a remarkable tribute to the literary 
achievement of English-speaking authors in 
our day. It is true, he admits, that we have 
no Dickens or Victor Hugo, but we have 
novelists, he thinks, “whose appeal to our 
sensibility is quicker and stronger. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Margaret Deland are far 
more significant to us than a new George EI- 
iot would be.” Mr. Alden notes “a marked 
advance in imaginative prose, more especially 
in the short story,” during recent years; and 
continues : 

“Of course nine-tenths of the fiction that gets 
published, and no inconsiderable proportion of 
which is commercially successful, is creative 
neither in substance nor in form; but, excluding 
it from our consideration, a saving remnant is 
left which is a worthy contribution to imagina- 
tive literature. As an offset to the promising 
young writers whom distinction still awaits, it is 
only fair that, in a general survey of English 
and American fiction, we should claim as of our 
time the old masters who still linger with us, 
such as Hardy and Meredith, James and How- 
ells, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Those who 
follow them—Hichens, Conrad, Hewlett, Mrs. 
Ward, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Mrs. Deland, 
Mrs. Wharton, Sir Gilbert Parker, Miss Sinclair, 
Grace Ellery Channing, Abby Meguire Roach, 
Alice Brown, Owen Wister, Booth Tarkington, 
James Branch Cabell, and Justus Miles Forman 
—are not unworthy successors. Some of this 
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later group have sounded a new note in fiction, 
are distinctly new emergences in the evolution of 
creative genius, and have yet to show the golden 
harvest of their maturity. | : : 

“Pessimistic criticism will still bewail the pass- 
ing of the older race of giants, ignoring the fact 
that genius to-day does not wear the masques 
of yesterday, has its new distinction, and, if not 
greater than it has been in the past, is neverthe- 
less in advance.” 

In summing up the discussion, The Outlook 
editorially calls attention to a very genuine 
creative movement in European literature 
which the contributors to the symposium, 
strangely enough, seem to have overlooked. 
It says: 


“The fornis which the creative spirit in litera- 
ture takes on change from time to time, and 
genius often comes into the world in such unfore- 
seen ways that men have its companionship long 
before they understand with whom they are keep- 
ing company. Whatever may be the ultimate 
judgment of the authority of the recent dramatic 
movement on the Continent as an interpretation 
of experience or as an illustration of dramatic. 
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art, that movement represents a great force, and 
is an expression, on a large scale, of the creative 
spirit. The absurd claims of the Ibsenites must 
not make us blind to the genius of Ibsen, nor 
must his wholly one-sided view of life hide from 
us his extraordinary talent as a dramatist. 
The illusive point of view of Maeterlinck, and 
his skill in keeping himself clear of a definite 
statement of his creed, must not make us in- 
different to his rare gifts as a thinker and writer. 
Hauptmann’s ‘The Sunken Bell’ does not pre- 
sent a final solution of the relation of the real 
to the ideal, but its poetry, the appeal of its 
symbolism, the atmosphere of imagination in 
which it is steeped, would give it rank and place 
in any age of creative work. Sudermann’s ‘Mag- 
da,’ Maeterlinck’s ‘Monna Vanna,’ Paul Heyse’s 
‘Mary of Magdala,’ bring small satisfaction to 
those who long for a constructive drama; but as 
expressions of the drama of protest no one can 
question their power. The movement as a whole 
lacks coherence, spiritual insight, the larger 
vision; it is, nevertheless, another blossoming of 
the creative spirit, but in forms so different from 
those that preceded it that many people who have 
been its contemporaries have failed to recognize 
its significance or its beauty.” 





A NEW CRITICAL 


> Shakespeare’s genius a colossal 
emcee illusion, suggested to the world by 
Goethe and assiduously fostered by 
critics, that, having held enthralled 
men’s minds for many centuries, pales in the 
light of modern criticism? Monstrous as this 
assumption may appear to many, it certainly 
suggests itself in view of the rise, in different 
parts of the globe, of bold and earnest men 
almost simultaneously assailing the fame of one 
generally heretofore conceded to be the great- 
est dramatic poet the earth has ever known. 
In Germany Dr. Karl Bleibtreu, critic and 
poet, proclaims that not William Shakespeare, 
the actor, but the Earl of Rutland, is the true 
author of the works commonly known as 
Shakespeare’s. Dr. Bleibtreu, in his “History 
of English Literature,” rejected as absurd the 
theories of the Baconians, adopting instead 
the conventional view. His investigations, 
however, have led him to accept this new and 
startling theory, which has received the en- 
dorsement of at least one eminent German 
critic, Dr. William Turszinsky. His argu- 
ments in confirmation of the thesis,. however, 
need not concern us here, as they reflect in 
no way upon the merit of the dramas and 
poems in question. Nor need we more than 
chronicle Bernard Shaw’s attacks on Shake- 
speare, first printed in his preface to “Three 
Plays for Puritans,” repeated in his “Dramatic 
Opinions,” from which we quote in another 






ONSLAUGHT ON SHAKESPEARE 


department, and strongly reiterated in a re- 
cent letter now published in company with a 
formidable onslaught from the pen of Leo 
Tolstoy. 

The immediate occasion for the great Rus- 
sian’s monograph* was an essay from the pen 
of Ernest Crosby, which appears as an ap- 
pendix to the present work, and in which 
Shakespeare’s contempt for the common people 
is plausibly set forth. The author of “Anna 
Karenina” has before put himself on record 
with an iconoclastic utterance, quoted in Nor- 
dau’s “Degeneration,” that Shakespeare was 
“a scribbler by the dozen.” For many years 
Tolstoy has planned to reveal in full the rea- 
sons why he regards Shakespeare as perhaps 
the most pernicious influence in literature. He 
says: 


“My disagreement with the established opinion 
about Shakespeare is not the result of an acci- 
dental frame of mind, nor of a light-minded atti- 
tude toward the matter, but is the outcome of 
many years’ repeated and insistent endeavors to 
harmonize my own views of Shakespeare with 
those established amongst all civilized men of the 
Christian world. 

“I remember the astonishment I felt when I 
first read Shakespeare. I expected to receive a 
powerful esthetic pleasure; but having read, one 
after the other, works regarded as his best— 
‘King Lear,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet, ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Macheth,’—not only did I feel no delight, but I 
felt an irresistible repulsion and tedium, and 





*Totstoy on SHAKESPEARE. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 























doubted as to whether I was senseless in feeling 
works regarded as the summit of perfection by 
the whole of the civilized world to be trivial and 
positively bad, or whether the significance which 
this civilized world attributes to Shakespeare was 
itself senseless. My consternation was increased 
by the fact that I always keenly felt the beauties 
of poetry in every form; then why should artistic 
works recognized by the whole world as those of 
a genius,—the works of Shakespeare,—not only 
fail to please me, but be disagreeable to me? For 
a long time I could not believe in myself, and 
during fifty years, in order to test myself, I sev- 
eral times recommenced reading Shakespeare in 
every possible form, in Russian, in English, in 
German and in Schlegel’s translation, as I was 
advised. Several times I read the dramas and 
the comedies and historical plays, and I invariably 
underwent the same feelings: repulsion, weariness, 
and bewilderment. At the present time, before 
writing this preface, being desirous once more to 
test myself, I have as an old man of seventy-five 
read again the whole of Shakespeare, including 
the historical plays, the ‘Henry’s,’ ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ the ‘Tempest,’ and ‘Cymbeline,’ and I 
have felt, with even greater force, the same feel- 
ings,—this time, however, not of bewilderment, 
but of firm, indubitable conviction that the unques- 
tionable glory of a great genius which Shakes- 
peare enjoys, which compels writers of our time 
to imitate him and readers and spectators to dis- 
cover in him non-existent merits,—thereby dis- 
torting their esthetic and ethical understanding,— 
is a great evil, as in every untruth. 

“Altho I know that the majority of people so 
firmly believe in the greatness of Shakespeare that 
in reading this judgment of mine they will not 
admit even the possibility of its justice, and will 
not give it the slightest attention, nevertheless I 
will endeavor as well as I can, to show why I be- 
lieve that Shakespeare can not be recognized 
either as a great genius, or even as an average 
author.” 


Tolstoy thereupon dissects “King Lear,” as 
that play has been pronounced by the greatest 
critics, from Hazlitt to Swinburne, from Shel- 
ley to Hugo, Shakespeare’s master effort. He 
tells the story of the plot in a manner such 
as would make any work ridiculous, at the 
same time pointing out some real incoherencies 


and faults. Then, summarizing his impres- 
sions, he remarks: 
“Such is this celebrated drama! However 


absurd it may appear in my rendering (which I 
have endeavored to make as impartial as possible), 
I may confidently say that in the original it is yet 
more absurd. For any man of our time—if he 
were not under the hypnotic suggestion that this 
drama is the height of perfection—it would be 
enough to read it to-its end (were he to have 
sufficient patience for this) to be convinced that 
far from being the height of perfection, it is a 
very bad, carelessly composed production, which, 
if it could have been of interest to a certain pub- 
lic at a certain time, cannot evoke among us any- 
thing but aversion and weariness.” 


The positions in which Shakespeare’s char- 
acters are arbitrarily placed are, we are told, 
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so construed that the reader or spectator is 
not only unable to sympathize with their suf- 
ferings, but even to be interested in what he 
sees. Their language, too, the writer avers, 
is inconsistent with the place and time. It 
lacks individuality. They speak not their own 
but always one and the same pretentious 
Shakespearean language, in which “not only 
they could not speak, but in which no living 
man has ever spoken or does speak.” Nor is 
this all. 


“They all suffer from a common intemperance 
of language. Those who are in love, who are pre- 
paring for death, who are fighting, who are dying, 
all alike speak much and unexpectedly about sub- 
jects utterly inappropriate to the occasion, being 
evidently rather guided by consonances and play 
of words than by thoughts. They speak all alike. 
Lear raves exactly as does Edgar when feigning 
madness. Both Kent and the fool speak alike. 
The words of one of the personages might be 
placed in the mouth of another, and by the charac- 
ter of the speech it would be impossible to distin- 
guish who speaks. If there is a difference in the 
speech of Shakespeare’s various characters, it lies 
merely in the different dialogs which are pro- 
nounced for these characters—again by Shake- 
speare and not by themselves. Thus Shakespeare 
always speaks for kings in one and the same in- 
flated empty language. Also in one and the same 
Shakespearean, artificially sentimental language 
speak all the women who are intended to be poetic: 
Juliet, Desdemona, Cordelia, Imogen, Mariana. In 
the same way, also, it is Shakespeare who alone 
speaks for his villains: Richard, Edmund, Iago, 
Macbeth, expressing for them those vicious feel- 
ings which villains never express. Yet more simi- 
lar are the speeches of the madmen with their hor- 
rible words, and those of fools with their mirth- 
less puns.” 


Count Tolstoy next sets about to de- 
molish the contention that Shakespeare at 
least created a few eternal human types. He 
speaks in detail of the characters of Hamlet 
and Falstaff. The latter, he observes, is per- 
haps the only natural and typical character 
created by Shakespeare. The language 
he employs, unnatural to Shakespeare’s other 
dramatic persons, is quite in harmony with his 
boastful, distorted and depraved character. 
Hamlet, he says, has no character at all. But 
as it is recognized that Shakespeare, the 
genius, cannot write anything bad, therefore 
learned people use all the powers of their 
minds to find extraordinary beauties in what is 
“an obvious and crying failure.” 

There is, however, to be found in Shake- 
speare one peculiarity which, Tolstoy goes on 
to say, may appear to be the capacity of de- 
picting character. 

“This peculiarity consists in the capacity of 


representing scenes expressing the play of emo- 
tion. However unnatural the positions may be in 
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which he places his characters, however improper 
to them the language which he makes them speak, 
however featureless they are, the very play of 
emotion, its increase and alteration, and the com- 
bination of many contrary feelings as expressed 
correctly and powerfully in some of Shakespeare’s 
scenes, and in the play of good actors, evokes, 
even if only for a time, sympathy with the per- 
sons represented.” 


“Ah,” will some say, “what of this? Are 
not Shakespeare’s monologues and the philos- 
ophy therein expressed truly great?” Tolstoy 
is ready to answer this query. No, he tells us, 
they are neither deep nor appropriate; and 
“speeches, however eloquent or profound they 
may be, when put into the mouths of dramatic 
characters, if they be superfluous or unnatural 
to the position and character, destroy the chief 
condition of dramatic art—the illusion.” 

Yet again, the Shakespearean will reply: 
“You must not neglect the historical estimate. 
Remember the time in which Shakespeare 
lived and the audience for which he wrote.” 
Even so, Count Tolstoy replies, in Homer, too, 
there is much that is strange, but we can 
transport ourselves into the life he described, 
because he believes what he says and speaks 
seriously without exaggeration. Not so, he 
says, with Shakespeare. He has conceived 
his characters only for the stage, and there- 
fore we do not believe either in their actions 
or their sufferings. To quote further: 


“Nothing demonstrates so clearly the complete 
absence of esthetic feeling in Shakespeare as com- 
parison between him and Homer. The works 
which we call the works of Homer are artistic, 
poetic and original works, lived through by the 
author of authors; whereas the works of Shake- 
speare—borrowed as they are and, externally, like 
mosaics, artificially fitted together piecemeal from 
bits invented for the occasion—have nothing what- 
ever in common with art and poetry.” 


“When,” Count Tolstoy goes on to say, “I 
endeavor to get from Shakespeare’s worship- 
ers an explanation of his greatness, I meet 
in them exactly the same attitude which I 
have met, and which is usually met, in the 
defenders of any dogmas accepted not through 
reason, but through faith.” This attitude, he 
tells us, gave him the key to Shakespeare’s 
fame: 


“There is but one explanation of this wonderful 
fame: it is one of those epidemic suggestions to 
which men constantly have been and are subject. 
Such ‘suggestion’ always has existed and does 
exist in the most varied spheres of life. As glar- 
ing instances, considerable in scope and deceitful 
influences, one may cite the medieval Crusades 
which afflicted, not only adults, but even children, 
and the individual ‘suggestions,’ startling in their 
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senselessness, such as faith in witches, in the 
utility of torture for the discovery of truth, the 
search for the elixir of life, the philosopher’s 
stone, or the passion for tulips valued at several 
thousand guldens a bulb which took hold of 
Holland.” 


This Shakespeare epidemic, claims Tolstoy, 
came about when the Germans, breaking away 
from the classical writers, chose Shakespeare’s 
plays as models, because of the clever develop- 
ment of scenes, of which he was master. At 
the head of this group, he tells us, stood 
Goethe, who was the dictator of public opinion 
in esthetic questions. 


“He it was who, partly owing to a desire to de- 
stroy the fascination of the false French art, partly 
owing to his desire to give a greater scope to his 
own dramatic writing, but chiefly through the 
agreement of his view of life with Shakespeare’s, 
declared Shakespeare a great poet. When this 
error was announced by an authority like Goethe, 
all those esthetic critics who did not understand 
art threw themselves on it like crows on carrion 
and began to discover in Shakespeare beauties 
which did-not exist and to extol them. These men, 
German esthetic critics, for the most part utterly 
devoid of esthetic feeling, without that simple, 
direct artistic sensibility which, for people with a 
feeling for art, clearly distinguishes esthetic im- 
pressions from all others, but believing the au- 
thority which had recognized Shakespeare as a 
great poet, began to praise the whole of Shake- 
speare indiscriminately, especially distinguishing 
such passages as struck them by their effects, or 
which expressed thoughts corresponding to their 
views of life, imagining that these effects and 
these thoughts constitute the essence of what is 
called art.” 


When it was decided, says Tolstoy, in con- 
cluding, that the height of perfection was 
Shakespeare’s drama, and that we ought to 
write as he did, not only without any religious, 
but even without any moral significance, then 
all writers of dramas, in imitation of him, be- 
gan to compose such empty pieces as are those 
of Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, and, in Russia, of 
Pushkin, or the chronicles of Ostrovski, Alexis 
Tolstoy, and an innumerable number of other 
more or less celebrated dramatic productions 
which fill all the theaters, and can be prepared 
wholesale by any one who happens to have the 
idea or desire to write a play. 

From this general indictment Count Tolstoy 
does not exclude his own dramatic writings. 

Here, however, the great Russian reveals 
the underlying motive of his attack. It seems 
that he is of the opinion that the drama 
should return to the days of the Middle Ages, 
when it was intimately connected with re- 
ligion and that, “while there is no true 
religious drama, the teaching of life should 
be sought for in other sources.” 


























SEVEN AMERICAN MEN 
OF LETTERS 








Whom Two Generations Have 
Delighted to Honor 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


HENRY M. ALDEN 


“* As the lesser enthusiasms fade and fail, one should take a stronger 
hold on the higher ones. ‘ Grizzling hair the brain doth clear,’ and 
one sees in better perspective the things that need doing. 

Grand old men are those who have been grand young men and 
carry still a young heart beneath old shoulders.” — David Starr Jordan. 
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THE DEAN OF AMERICAN NOVELISTS 


WittiamM D. Howe -ts (his middle initial very properly stands for Dean) will arrive at 


Pier 70 (to use Mark Twain’s expression) on the first day of March. He is as much as ever 


“A Traveller from Altruria,” and still commands with undiminished skill, the “Stops of 
Various Quills.” One of those quills is the novelist’s, one the poet's, one the essayist’s. 
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MARK TWAIN AT “PIER SEVENTY!” 


When his seventieth birthday was celebrated a year ago, SAMUEL L. CLEMENS remarked: 
“The seventieth birthday! It is the time of life when you arrive at a new and awful dignity ; 
when you may throw aside the decent reserves which have oppressed you for a generation 
and stand unafraid and unabashed upon your seven-terraced summit and look down and 
teach—unrebuked.” 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH TODAY 


His photograph and the almanac contradict each other “scandalous.” Frank Dempster 
Sherman, at the recent celebration of Mr. ALpRrICH’s seventieth anniversary, wrote: 


“They know not age; no, nor dost thou, in truth, “A thousand years! O song-enamored youth, 
For thou with laurels green on locks of gold Thy lyric castles never shall grow old 
Hast reached but now the poet’s dewy prime. Nor ruin mar their airy walls of rhyr 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, POET AND CRITIC 


Mr. STEDMAN also yielded to the decision of the almanac three years ago and underwent 


a seventieth anniversary. Mr. Howells at that time read a poem containing these lines: 


“Poet, more poet for beauty than for fame, “Critic whose law I 
“Sage for the sake of being, not seeming wise, “You who have deep: rged your day, 
“Preacher of truth, and not of praise or blame; ‘You shali remain when it has passed away 





SOLDIER, ESSAYIST, POET 


THOMAS WENTWoRTH HiGGINsoN can look back over the “Cheerful Yesterdays” of 
eighty-three years. But, as he wrote years ago: 


“Love and Pain “The life they own is not the life we see; 
Make true our measure of a ings that be, .ove’s single moment is eternity, 
Make t . measure of all things that t I l t t ty 
No clock’s slow ticking marks their deathless strain. Eternity, a thought in Shakespeare’s brain.’’ 





THE PREACHER OF PATRIOTISM 


Epwarp Everett HALE, everybody’s friend, passed Pier 80 more than four years ago, 


and from the summit of his long and glorious life, with mind still alert and heart still 
glowing, he looks down upon the mere youngsters who are only seventy. His “Man 
Without a Country” has become a classic, and “In His Name” is a favorite in many lands 
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AFTER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AS EDITOR 


Henry Mitts ALpEN has wielded the blue pencil for Harper’s Magazine ever since 1869, 
and his seventieth birthday a few weeks ago was the occasion of unlimited greetings from a 
host of noted writers. arious works of a philosophical nature attest, as one critic has 
said, that, while the most practical of editors, he “is in reality a poet and in another age 
he might have been a mystic.” 
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THE MYSTIC DREAM OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


ROM the hour of his birth on a 
} sunlit Greek island until the day 
when he was carried behind flowers 
and white lanterns and laid to rest 
in a Buddhist cemetery, the life of Lafcadio 
Hearn was dominated by a strange and mystic 
vision. For him, in very truth, the dream was 
more real than reality, its pursuit the only 
object of living; and all who were privileged 
to know him intimately fell under the spell of 
this idealist passion. As his friend, Eliza- 
beth Bisland, describes him, in her newly pub- 
lished “Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn” :* 





“He was one of those whom Socrates called 
‘daemonic,’ one who had looked in secret places, 
face to face, upon the magic countenance of the 
Muse, and was thereafter vowed to the quest of 
the Holy Cup wherein glows the essential blood of 
beauty. One who must follow forever in poetry 
hard after the Dream, leaving untouched on either 
hand the goods for which his fellows strove; 
falling at times into the mire, torn by the thorns 
that others evade, lost often, and often over- 
taken by the night of discouragement and despair, 
but rising again from besmirchments and defac- 
ings to follow the vision to the end.” 


It has often been noted that the failure of 
one human faculty but sharpens the remain- 
ing senses; and, in Hearn’s case, the unfor- 
tunate accident which deprived him at an 
early age of the use of one eye and perma- 
nently disfigured his face, seems only to have 
heightened his imaginative powers. His de- 
formity made him a man apart, and set him 
in loneliness which sometimes depressed and 
weakened him, but more often stimulated his 
creative activity. A poet he was by the law 
of his being. From his Irish father and Greek 
mother he inherited something of his roman- 
ticism. His restlessness, too, can be attributed 
in part at least, to their nomadic life. “I 
inherit certain susceptibilities, weaknesses, sen- 
sitivenesses,” he once said, “which render it 
impossible to adapt myself to the ordinary 
milieu; I have to make one of my own wher- 
ever I go.” 

The train of events that precipitated Hearn, 
friendless and penniless, in the streets of New 
York during the year 1869, is shrouded in ob- 
scurity; but his subsequent life in Cincinnati, 
in New Orleans, in the West Indies, in Japan, 
is vividly illumined by the letters now given 





to the world—a collection which, in the 
*Tue Lire anp Letters or Larcapio Hearn. By Eliza- 
beth Bisland. Two Volumes. Houghton, if_in & 


Company. 


opinion of no less a critic than James Hune- 
ker, constitutes “the most entertaining, self-re- 
vealing, even fascinating, literary correspond- 
ence published since the death of Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” They are addressed for 
the most part to Henry Edward Krehbiel, the 
musical critic of the New York Tribune; W. 
D. O’Connor, the champion of Walt Whit- 
man; Dr. George M. Gould, the eminent Phila- 
delphia oculist; Page M. Butler, editor of the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat; and to Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, Ellwood Hendrick and 
Elizabeth Bisland (now Mrs. Wetmore). 
With all of these friends Hearn candidly dis- 
cusses his problems, his struggles, his aspira- 
tions. According to Miss Bisland’s interpre- 
tation: 


‘These letters make clear, as no comment could 
adequately do, how unflinchingly he pursued his 
purpose to become an artist, through long dis- 
couragement, through poverty and self-sacrifice; 
make clear how the Dream never failed to lead 
him, and how broad a foundation of study and 
discipline he laid during his apprenticeship for the 
structure he was later to rear for his own monu- 
ment. They also disclose, as again no comment 
could do, the modesty of his self-appreciation, and 
the essentially enthusiastic and affectionate nature 
of his character.” 


In his attitude toward his fellow-authors 
there has seldom been a more generous spirit 
than Lafcadio Hearn. Toward his own liter- 
ary work he was relentlessly severe; but the 
efforts of his friends almost invariably won 
his commendation. “I consider yours a higher 
style than mine,” he writes to Mr. Krehbiel, 
and in another place he speaks of Bayard Tay- 
lor as a man of “much greater talent” than 
himself. It was doubtless this lack of self- 
confidence that led him, during the early stages 
of his career, to make translations of liter- 
ary masterpieces, rather than to attempt crea- 
tive work of his own. He seemed almost to 
live on his literary enthusiasms. Flaubert, de 
Maupassant, Pierre Loti, Théophile Gautier, 
he idolized; and of Victor Hugo he says: 
“His prose is like the work of Angelo—the 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel, the figures 
described by Emilio Castelar as painted by 
flashes of lightning. He is one of those who 
appear but once in five hundred years.” The 
imaginative genius of these great masters 
helped to quench Hearn’s insatiable thirst for 
beauty, and to transfigure days of dull jour- 
nalistic routine. After business hours and into 
the small hours of the morning he worked, 
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straining his weak eyesight almost beyond the 
point of endurance. This period of Hearn’s 
dream-life is recorded in volumes of translated 
stories such as “One of Cleopatra’s Nights” 
and “Stray Leaves from Strange Literature.” 
The motive that impelled him to this work is 
plainly “stated in a letter to Mr. Krehbiel: 


“What you say about the disinclination to work 
for years upon a theme for pure love’s sake, with- 
out hope of reward, touches me,—because I have 
felt that despair so long and so often. And yet 
I believe that all the world’s art-work—all that 
which is eternal—was thus wrought. And I also 
believe that no work made perfect for the pure 
love of art can perish, save by strange and rare 
accident. Despite the rage of religion and of 
time, we know Sappho found no rival, no equal. 











LAFCADIO HEARN IN JAPANESE COSTUME 


His newly printed letters are pronounced by James 
Huneker “the most entertaining, self-revealing, even 
fascinating liter. 


correspondence published since the 
death of Robert 


uis Stevenson.” 











KAZUO AND IWAO, HEARN’S TWO OLDER 
CHILDREN 


Irish-Greek on one side of their parentage, Japanese 
on the other. 


Rivers changed their courses and dried up,—seas 
became deserts, since some Egyptian romanticist 
wrote the story of Latin-Khamois. Do you sup- 
pose he ever received $00 for it? 

“Yet the hardest of all sacrifices for the artist 
is this sacrifice to art,—this trampling of self 
under foot. It is the supreme test for admittance 
into the ranks of the eternal priests. It is the 
bitter and fruitless sacrifice which the artist’s soul 
is bound to make,—as in certain antique cities 
maidens were compelled to give their virginity 
to a god of stone! But without the sacrifice can 
we hope for the grace of heaven?” 


This was one phase of Lafcadio Hearn’s 


changing dream. At the time when he gave 
it expression he was under the glamor of 
woman and art, getting his impressions largely 
through books, and making himself the instru- 
ment of other men’s thoughts. Later, he was 
destined to become more and more absorbed 
in the interpretation, for its own sake, of the 
essential principle of beauty. 

The idea grew upon him that his was to be 
the mission of “a literary Columbus” discover- 

















HEARN’S BUNGALOW IN TOKYO 


Showing the writing room in which he worked, and 
in which he died. 


ing and revealing a “Romantic America in 
some West Indian or North African or Ori- 
ental region”; and it was with this thought in 
mind that he visited in 1884 Grand Isle, in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Out of the experience 
grew “Chita,” the story of a girl child wrecked 
in a great storm and rescued by the natives of 
a tropical island. It was a parable of the con- 
trast between “civilization” and elemental life. 
Three years later he sailed for St. Pierre, in 
Martinique, living for a time amidst its fan- 
tastic people, and recording under the shadow 
of Mount Pelée, “coiffed with purple and 
lilac cloud,” the account of a town and popu- 
lation now obliterated as completely as was 
Pompeii. 

But Hearn’s dream was still unrealized. 
Islands set under tropical skies, exquisite in 
their aspect of outward beauty but spirit- 
ually undeveloped, intellectually barren and 
impotent, might fascinate him for a while, but 
could not hold him permanently. Already his 
eyes were turned in the direction of further 
horizons, already his visionary instinct was 
leading him toward the mysterious Orient 
and that Eastern wisdom which, as he him- 
self has said, “fathomed the deepest deeps of 
human thought before the Greek was born.” 

In the Spring of 1890 he put America be- 
hind his back and set out for Japan. The 
date marks a new epoch in his literary career. 
During the years that followed until his death 
he became a world-figure, interpreting “the 
soul of the East” to the Western nations. 

Perhaps he never himself quite realized, 
remarks Miss Bisland, the importance of the 
work that he had chosen. She continues: 


‘“In place of gathering up in the outlying parts 
of the new world the dim tattered fragments of 
old-world romance—as a collector might seek in 
Spanish-American cities bits of what were once 
the gold-threaded, glowing tapestries brought to 
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adorn the exile of Conquistadores—he had the 
good fortune to assist at one of the great births 
of history. Out of ‘a race as primitive as the 
Etruscan before Rome was’—as he declared he 
found them—he was to see a mighty modern 
nation spring full-armed, with all the sudden 
miraculous transformation of some great mailed 
beetle bursting from the grey hidden shell of a 
feeble-looking pupa. He saw the fourteenth cen- 
tury turn swiftly, amazingly into the twentieth, 
and his twelve volumes of studies of the Japanese 
people were to have that unique and lasting value 
that would attach to equally painstaking records 
of Greek life before the Persian wars. Inestima- 
ble, immortal, would be such books—could they 
anywhere be found—setting down the faiths, the 
traditions, the daily lives, the songs, the dances, 
the names, the legends, the humble love of plants, 
birds and insects, of that people who suddenly 
stood up at Thermopylz, broke the wave from the 
East, made Europe possible, and set the corner- 
stone of Occidental thought. This was what 
Lafcadio Hearn, a little penniless, half-blind, ec- 











LAFCADIO HEARN’S GRAVE 
Hearn was buried according to Buddhist rites, and 
his gravestone bears the inscription: i Boe Man 
t 


Similar to Undefiled Flower Blooming like Eight Ris- 
ing Clouds, Who Dwells in Mansion of Right En- 
lightenment.” 
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centric wanderer had come to do for Japan. To 

make immortal the story of the childhood of a 

people as simple as the early Greeks, who were 

to break at Mukden the great wave of conquest 

—_ the West and to rejuvenate the most ancient 
ast.” 


But in the end,—and here lies the real 
tragedy of Lafcadio Hearn’s career—even 
Japan lost its witchery. He married a Japan- 
ese wife, became the father of four children, 
converted himself into a subject of the Mikado, 
inspired Japanese youth through his lectures 
and writings, sent back marvelous books to the 
world he had left; and yet—he was not happy, 
his dream was not realized! The saddest ele- 
ment in his letters is that of increasing disillu- 
sionment. He lived among the Japanese, and 
had their respect and affection; but, after all, 
he could never forget that he was a stranger in 
a strange land. At times he was very lonely,— 
he confesses it and tells of days and weeks 
when he saw no living being outside of his own 
household. He worked intensely, but his la- 
bors brought him pain, as well as joy. Worst 
of all, there came upon him overwhelmingly, 
at the last, the consciousness that the Japan 
he had loved and sought was fading away, and 
that in its place would grow “civilization’— 
the very thing he had traveled ten thousand 
miles to escape. And so he came to write: 


“For no little time these fairy folk can give you 
all the softness of sleep. But sooner or later, if 
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you dwell among them, your contentment will 
prove to have much in common with the happi- 
ness of dreams. You will never forget the dream 
—never; but it will lift at last, like those vapors 
of Spring which lend preternatural loveliness to 
a Japanese landscape in the forenoon of radiant 
days. Really you are happy because you have 
entered bodily into Fairyland, into a world that 
is not, and never could be, your own. .. . 
That is the secret of the strangeness and beauty 
of things, the secret of the thrill they give. ‘ 
The tide of time has turned for you! But re- 
member that here all is enchantment, that you 
have fallen under the spell of the dead, that the 
lights and the colors and the voices must fade 
away at last into emptiness and silence.” 


Lafcadio Hearn died a disappointed man. His 
mystic dream lost its luster, like a flower in the 
wind. He realized that the archaic romance 
he had striven to cherish could not endure in 
the twentieth century. He felt that the world 
at large was soon to pass under the iron heel 
of a Socialism which, with Herbert Spencer, he 
interpreted as “a coming slavery.” More than 
once, in the latter days, he voiced a sense of 
failure, and spoke of the desolation of lives 
haunted by “the impossible ideal.” And yet, 
he said, the eternal quest must go on. A man 
may find that he has been cheated out of his 
youth and life; but he must not give up. “The 
hair of Lilith—just one—has been twisted 
around his heart,—an ever tightening fine line 
of gold. And he sees her simile just ere he 
passes into the Eternal darkness.” 





A POET’S TRIBUTE TO 
LIVING 


R. W. B. YEATS, the Celtic poet 
who lately visited our shores, is 
convinced that much of the nerve- 
less quality of modern literature 

is due to the fact that our books are written 
to be read, instead of to be spoken. “Before 
men read,” he remarks, “the ear and the 
tongue were subtle, and delighted one another 
with the little tunes that were in words. All 
literature was then, whether in the mouth’ of 
its minstrels or the singers, the perfection of 
an art that everybody practised, a flower out 
of the stem of life.” But now words are 
coined for trim printed pages; their elemental 
rhythm and passion are gone. As Mr. Yeats 
puts it (in The Contemporary Review): 





“When one takes a book into the corner, one 
surrenders so much life for one’s knowledge, so 





THE POWER OF THE 
VOICE 


much, I mean, of that normal activity that gives 
one life and strength, one lays away one’s own 
handiwork and turns from one’s friend, and, if the 
book is good, one is at some pains to press all the 
little wanderings and tumults of the mind into 
silence and quiet. If the reader be poor, if he has 
worked all day at the plow or the desk, he will 
hardly have strength enough for any but a mere- 
tricious book; nor is it only when the book is on 
the knees that one’s life must be given for it. For 
a good and sincere book needs the preparation of 
the peculiar studies and reveries that prepare for 
good taste, and make it easier for the mind to find 
pleasure in a new landscape; and all these reveries 
and studies have need of so much time and 
thought that it is almost certain a man cannot be a 
successful doctor, or engineer, or Cabinet Minister, 
and have a culture good enough to escape the 
mockery of the ragged art student who comes of 
an evening sometimes to borrow a half-sovereign. 
The old culture came to a man at his work; it was 
not at the expense of life, but an exaltation of life 
itself, it came in at the eyes as some civic cere- 




















mony sailed along the streets, or as one arrayed 
oneself before the looking-glass, or it came in at 
the ears in a song as one bent over the plow or 
the anvil, or at that great table where rich and 
poor sat down together and heard the minstrel 
bidding them pass around the wine cup and say a 
prayer for Gawain dead. Certainly it came with- 
out a price; it did not take one from one’s friends 
and one’s handiwork; but it was like a good 
woman who gives all for love and is never jealous 
~~ ready to do all the talking when we are 
tired.’ 


Looking out over Europe to-day, Mr. Yeats 
discerns much wistful longing, in a world 
that reads and writes, for that older world 
that sang and listened. “The Provencal move- 
ment, the Welsh, the Czech,” he observes, 
“have all been attempting to restore what is 
called a more picturesque way of life, that is 
to say, a way of life in which the common 
man has some share in imaginative art.” 
Above all, the Irish movement, to which Mr. 
Yeats is devoting himself, is rooted in the 
popular art which once inspired bards and 
singers. To quote again: 


“Ireland, her imagination at its noon before the 
birth of Chaucer, has created the most beautiful 
literature of a whole people that has been any- 
where since Greece and Rome, while English lit- 
erature, the greatest of all literatures but that of 
Greece, is yet the literature of a few. Nothing of 
it but a handful of ballads about Robin Hood has 
come from the folk or belongs to them rightly, for 
the good English writers, with a few exceptions 
that seem accidental, have written for a small cul- 
tivated class; and is not this the reason? Irish 
poetry and Irish stories were made to be spoken 
or sung, while English literature, alone of great 
literatures because the newest of them all, has all 
but completely shaped itself in the printing press. 
In Ireland to-day the old world that sang and 
listened is, it may be for the last time in Europe, 
face to face with the world that reads and writes.” 


Mr. Yeats feels that all who cherish the 
literature of the living voice should do what 
they can to “kindle the old imaginative life,” 
wherever it exists. It is in this spirit that he 
has taken charge of the Abbey Theater; in 
Dublin, and is presenting there poetic drama 
based on the Irish legends. Apart from this 
special venture, he pleads for a general revival 
of recitation in our time—not the after-din- 
ner recitations of our drawing-rooms, but the 
art of poetic recitation, as practised, for in- 
stance, by Miss Farr, the London lady who 
recites Homer to the accompaniment of a 
stringed instrument. He might also have 
mentioned the declamations of Madame Maet- 
erlinck and Madame Yvette Guilbert. Mr. 
Yeats’s idea of the living voice in literature 
would have been admirably exemplified, as he 
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himself suggests, in William Morris, if that 
great poet, when he summoned his friends 
to his house on Sunday evenings, had read 
them his poems, instead of delivering Socialist 
speeches. And incidentally, says Mr. Yeats, 
Morris’s verse would have been improved in 
the process. He continues: 


“Everyone who has to interest his audience 
through the voice discovers that his success de- 
pends upon the clear, simple and varied structure 
of his thought. I have written a good many plays 
in verse and prose, and almost all those plays | 
have re-written after performance, sometimes 
again and again, and every change that has suc- 
ceeded has been an addition to the masculine ele- 
ment, an increase of strength in the bony 
structure.” 


It is precisely this access of “bony struc- 
ture,” comments the New York Evening Post, 
that modern literature most needs. The same 
paper says further: 


“The hypothesis that most books of the last fifty 
years have been written by deaf people for deaf 
people would explain many things. It would 
throw some light on the admitted saplessness of 
current French prose. Possibly the average re- 
view article, with all its erudition and keenness, is 
pale and monotonous simply because it was 
never heard nor meant to be heard. Like a muted 
instrument, such a style has neither legato nor ac- 
cent. And that is the prose of the day, whether 
you look to France, Germany, Italy, or, nearer 
home, to England and America. Everywhere the 
same ‘respectable, lifeless, insipid product. Certain 
scholars in Germany have recommended that 
school children be taught not to pronounce men- 
tally when reading, because more ground may be 
covered the other way. The prevalence of such 
literary deafness would go far to account for 
the present condition of polite letters beyond the 
Rhine, though the defect is well nigh universal. 

“To recall the exceptional modern writers who 
are in any sense eloquent, is, we believe, to name 
those who hear their writings and desire that 
others should hear them. D’Annunzio, Anatole 
France, Thomas Hardy, are of this type, whereas 
one might confidently assert that Fogazzaro, Bour- 
get, and Mrs. Humphry Ward compose without 
auditory satisfaction of any sort. The distinction 
is presumably psychological and fundamental. 
Just as all memories are classed as visual or ver- 
bal, so all minds are auditory or the contrary, 
tending in the first case to associate sound and 
sense, in the second to eliminate sound altogether. 
A reader of an introspective sort tells us that in 
reading poetry he habitually recites it mentally, 
whereas he seldom hears prose at all, but occa- 
sionally is checked by an instinct that a passage is 
finely cadenced, in which case he rolls it lovingly 
under his mental tongue. Eloquent verse will 
stimulate the inaudible recitation to an actual 
whisper, or even a croon. This appears to be a 
case of a good—that is to say, an auditory— 
reader, forced into the deaf, or merely ocular, class 
by a large bulk of duty-readin that must be done 
a 4 speed. The future of literature depends 

y upon writers and readers who are in some 
ion obedient to the living voice.” 
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“AT BREST” 
“ (By Albert Besnard) 


who, 


ONG contemporary French artists, 
there is no more brilliant and vivid 
figure than that of Albert Besnard. 
He is a painter of life and light, 
color, a 
one critic puts it, “has seen in the pa- 
roxysm of a moment the truth revealed by 
his contact with the 
is optimistic, and gleams like a star against 
the somewhat somber skies of modern French 
art. Born in 1849, he has now reached the 
period of full maturity, and like Rodin he en- 
joys that rarest of the blessings of genius—the 
prescience of permanent renown. 
different as well may be in character from 


as 


His work 


Tho as 
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THE GREATEST FORCE IN FRENCH PAINTING TO-DAY 


Rodin, his art is as full of individuality and 
originality as that of France’s master-genius. 
It is also as prolific and diversified. Besnard 
is one of those geniuses of herculean frame 
who are able to perform prodigies of labor 


without apparent fatigue. 


The list of his 


works is a formidable one, and comprises 
portraits, historical and symbolic subjects, 
and fresco work on large surfaces. 

What lends especial charm to Besnard’s art 
is its refinement and spirituality linked to a 
haunting lyric quality which can only be ex- 
pressed by likening it to certain poetry. Bes- 
nard is the Shelley of painters, whose lyric 
genius is “half angel and half bird and all a 











“As a horse painter,” writes Frances Keyzer in The Studio, ‘“‘M. Besnard 
. We feel the caress in the ruddy brown \ 
glossy coats of the ponies, and admire the freedom of drawing in all his 


rowns, in the 


wonder and a wild desire.” 
Each canvas is a living poem, 
the expression of some phase 
of beauty caught on the wing 
among a thousand others, ideal- 
ized, and irradiated with light. 

The distinctive pessimism 
which as a result of the break- 
ing down of the religious con- 
ceptions of two thousands years 
has invaded all the forms of 
contemporary art and _ litera- 
ture, finds no echo in Albert 
Besnard. In his idea light and 
goodness always triumph over 
darkness and evil. To him joy 
and beauty, health and move- 
ment, color and light, are real- 
ities expressing the beneficent 
purpose at the heart of things. 
His philosophy is the exact op- 
posite of that of Schopenhauer, 
who is so much admired by his 
countrymen. His works pro- 
claim the gospel of happiness 
and give the lie to the favorite 
art theory that evil is more in- 
teresting than goodness. Need- 
less to say, no trace of asceti- 
cism is to be found in his many- 
sided nature. Like Landor, he 
has “warmed both hands at the 
fire of life,” and one might say 
of him what Renan said of him- 
self, that life has been a pleas- 
ant excursion among the won- 
ders of the infinite. 

As regards the intimate and 
technical nature of Besnard’s 
art, conflicting opinions have 























been expressed by Parisian crit- 
ics. Henri Frantz, a writer in 
The International Studio, char- 
acterizes him as “the greatest 
force in French painting of the 
day”; and adds: “No one since 
Turner has conjured with light 
so divinely.” Mrs. Frances Key- 
zer, another Studio writer, de- 
clares: 


“M. Besnard is a man of undis- © 
puted talent, a fantaisiste, with an 
impulsive temperament, quick to 
take impressions, and with a great 
gift of assimilation. His work is 
highly decorative, of clever 
draughtsmanship and luminous col- 
or, sometimes bold, sometimes car- 
essing, always captivating; charm- 
ing the senses without touching the 
mind; picturesque, even marvelous- 
ly so, but with the picturesqueness 
of the rainbow, with as quickly fad- 
ing an impression.’ 


Camille Mauclair, whose work 
on Rodin has given him an inter- 
national reputation, contributes 
an illuminating critique of Bes- 
nard to L’Art (Paris), from 
which we quote as follows: 


“Albert Besnard, alone among the 
artists of our time, has elevated the 
idea of joy to the dignity of a 


classic. This exuberant joy does Courtesy of 7he International Studio 


not wear an eternal smile; it recog- 
nizes the existence of pain. There 
come moments when it indulges in 
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PASTEL STUDY 
(By Albert Besnard) 


“His portraits are movement, surprise, gestures, glances seized on 


a nervous laugh; it can contract the wing, truth assuredly, but passing and evanescent truth, pictures 


with feline pleasure, at once rest- 
less and violent; it can relax in a 
troubled languor. This is because it does not 
cease to be human and has all our passions. 
It is elegant, blooming, healthy, and withal it 
has, at times, sudden recollections of pain and 
death. The characteristic trait of Besnard is a 
constant mingling of boldness and self-control, 
careful drawing united to extravagance of color, 
a luxuriance of luminous life in equilibrium; but 
all this is haunted, as it were, by something un- 
seen, by his startling vision and his magical intui- 
tion. Moreover, beneath the robust art of this 
master painter there is revealed a feverish melan- 
choly: a fantastic element intervenes, a sort of 
magic mirror, and adds to all this beauty the 
charm of the unknown. But if, as Bacon says, 
‘there can be no perfect beauty without unity of 
proportion,’ Besnard is seriously defective. His 
vigorous drawing has the face of a sheet anchor 
in the midst of his ungoverned transports. It is 
upon color, mirage and the reciprocal power of 
his artistic hallucinations that he relies to pro- 
duce, over and above the normal design, the 
stigmata of the dream and the passions of the 
human heart.” 


\ 


The psychological traits of Besnard, as re- 





which are actions.’ 


vealed in his art, are of amazing complexity: 
his is a mind responsive to all the fluid in- 
fluences of his time. M. Mauclair writes on 
this point: 


“No artist of our time is so ductile. We find 
simultaneously in Besnard a designer of the tradi- 
tion of Ingres (whom he holds in respect) ; 
an enthusiast of the school of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; a Frenchman, clear-sighted and _ direct, 
traditionalist and not academic; the heir of Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck and Boucher; a realist in love 
with ample landscape, life and ‘fresh air, exercise 
and beautiful nudity; a man of the world seduced 
by feminine luxury, the refined sensuality of orna- 
ment, silk, light and love; a dreamer haunted by 
the occult, with whims, nervous starts, grave 
thoughts of death; an Anglomaniac, a spiritist, a 
worshipper of the soil of France; a classic, a 
dare-devil, a melancholiac, a lyrist, an enthusiast 
adoring common sense,—and many other men 
besides. Besnard is all these in turn, or at the 
same time, with a proteanism that fascinates his 
admirers. If once you become interested in him 
you will never leave him. But the extraordinary 
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“IN THE WIND” 
One of Besnard’s Happiest Studies 


thing and the secret of his undeniable genius is 
that he is able to unite all these contraries in a 
lucid identity, to summon to the work of the mo- 
ment the powers that he needs, and to eliminate 
the rest. The whole of Besnard is in this faculty 
of uniting contraries in the instant: ‘to live,’ says 
Ibsen, ‘is to fight against the silent ghosts of our 
brain.’ Psychologically, Besnard is perhaps but 
a melancholy sensualist, troubled by the monsters 
which encircle him in swarms. But he has the 
power to summon or dismiss them at will, and 
thus his whole work is a prodigious illusion of 
joy, of health and equilibrium, under which he 
beguiles his tragic dreams.” 


Like Carriére and Rodin, Besnard is a 
thinker as well as a great plastic artist. “These 
men mix with their colors, their plaster or 
clay,” remarks M. Mauclair, “substantial 
thought—the visible leaven of the material 
which constitutes their art.” He continues: 


“Besnard, a master of technique for whom no 
difficulty exists, a born improvisator, fitted for 
multiple production rather than for perfection— 
which implies patience—is a thinker who has seen 
in the paroxysm of a moment the truth revealed 
by his contact with the infinite. Hence the nerv- 
ous quality of his genius, at once firm-grasping, 
avid and decisive. He is the painter of ecstasy 
and fairyland. His portraits are movement, life, 
surprise, gestures, glances, seized on the wing: 
truth assuredly, but passing and evanescent truth, 
pictures which are actions. His most beautiful 
masterpieces, from the portrait of Réjane to that 
of Madame Jourdain, are those of creatures all 
aflame with life who fairly leap from a tumult 
of luminous moire whose luxurious folds reveal 
the hidden contours of their bodies. In his con- 
ception of art joy consists in movement. Drapery, 
clouds, everything is in motion. Frenzy and light 
lure him unceasingly. And his genius for seizing 
the instantaneous is such that he portrays his sub- 


jects in detail in spite of the rapidity of his nota- 
tion. Besnard is an admirable painter of women, 
for the reason that he has a feminine soul, a 
feminine genius: he feels that woman is a crea- 
— of being con- 

knows that mo- 


ture whose whole being is 
centrated in a moment, and 
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ment. And these beautiful creatures, exultant in 
the pride of their semi-nudity, soft, bejewelled, 
nursed in luxury and extravagance, these radiant 
flowers of humanity, he culls with kindly and 
sagacious care, adorns their grace with the pres- 
tige of his own splendor, and paints them loving- 
ly and luxuriously, as the softest incarnation of 
that moment in which his melancholy dream 
grasped the sole verity.” 


The work of Besnard as a decorative paint- 
er on large surfaces is very rich and diver- 
sified. In 1882 he began the decoration of 
the vestibule of the Ecole Superieure de 
Pharmacie. In this and in the ceiling and 
panels of the Salon des Sciences at the Hotel 
de Ville in Paris, his remarkable powers of 
lyric expression were furnished with an ade- 
quate opportunity. In these grandiose paint- 
ings he has symbolized the mysterious and 
enchanting forces of electricity, wherein he 
has furnished living proof of the thesis that 
poetry of the highest order is compatible with 
the great conception of modern science. 

One of Besnard’s most striking symbolic 
paintings is “The Renaissance of Life from 
Death” in the amphitheater of the Nouvelle 
Sorbonne. The artist himself gives the fol- 
lowing description of this masterpiece: 

“In the centre is the dead body of a woman ly- 


ing amid budding plants. A child is being nour- 
ished at one of her breasts, while from the other 





“THE SMILE” 


Besnard is an admirable painter of women, for the 
reason ap bY he has a feminine soul, a feminine genius; 


“he feels that woman is a creature whose whole being 
is capable of — concentrated in a moment, and he 
knows that moment. 










































flows a stream of milk, which, winding through 
the valley, forms, as it were, a river of life. 
Round her mouth flutter butterflies, the insects 
which are the bearers of germs. The serpent, em- 
blematic of the mystery of terrestrial generation, 
uncoils before the corpse. To the right the hu- 
man pair, dominating nature, their future domain, 
descend toward the river, which, remounting on 
the left, sweeps along its débris of forests and 
men and empties its waters into the bowels of 
the earth—into a fiery abyss, the veritable cruci- 
ble from which shall emanate renewed life. Thus 
are symbolized the forces of nature: water, air, 
earth and fire, the elements of organic chemistry 
which, under the influence of the sun, have 
brought into existence the plant, the animal and 
man.” 

This grandiose conception exhibits the 
power and range of Besnard’s poetic genius. 
A modern of moderns and a partaker in the 
rich stores of science, he is none the less a 
poet and a mystic in whose soul life and hu- 
manity and the outward frame of things are 
reflected as a wondrous miracle in perpetual 
transformation. 

Besnard, it will be recalled, is one of the 
artists whom Nordau attacked so fiercely in 
his latest work, “On Art and Artists,” nam- 
ing him in the group with Rodin, Puvis de 
Chavannes and Carriére. Extravagant as is 
the criticism of the author of “Degeneration,” 
it is nevertheless interesting. Nordau places 
Besnard in contrast with his antitype, Puvis 
de Chavannes, thus: 





























Courtesy of The Jnternational Studio. 


BESNARD’S PORTRAIT OF HIS WIFE 


Madame Besnard, formerly Mlle. Dubray, is herself 
a talented sculptress. 
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A PAINTER OF LIFE AND LIGHT 


Albert Besnard is one of those geniuses of herculean 
frame who are able to perform prodigies of labor with- 
out apparent fatigue. The list of his works is a formid- 
able one, and comprises portraits, historical and sym- 
bolical subjects, and fresco work on large surfaces. 


“Contemporaneous painting exhibits no more 
violent opposition than that between Puvis de 
Chavannes and Albert Besnard. The former saw 
in the world nothing but phantoms; the latter 
sees nothing but fireworks. The eye of Puvis de 
Chavannes cannot tolerate any vivid color; that 
of Besnard acts as if it had received a powerful 
blow and saw thirty thousand stars. If Besnard 
would but satisfy his passion a bit more humane- 
ly! But he insists on firing ail his rockets at once 
in the faces of the ladies, and so no rational hu- 
man being is willing to be his accomplice. He 
has on his palette yellow, orange, green, blue, 
red—all of the most vivid intensity. Rnd he pre- 
sents them in the most startling harmonies. But 
why in the world must he plant the yellow on 
the cheeks, green on the hair, blue and orange 
on the shoulders and arms of his portraits? Why 
should he represent his models as bathed in a 
flood of the variegated light of a stained glass 
window? What do you think of Ro- 
din? Do you admire him? Good, then you must 


” 


worship Besnard! 


While this drastic critic seems to condemn 
the great colorist, he unwittingly awards him 
the highest praise, as will be noted, by com- 
paring him with the artist whom competent 
judges do not hesitate to rank with Michael 
Angelo. 








































































O have made the life of the sea 
wonderfully articulate,—the work- 
aday life of ship and sailor and 
port; to have stripped Old Ocean 

of literary landlubbers’ illusions, and spun 

such yarns as only a rare poet and 
psychologist could have conceived, is gener- 
ally ‘conceded to be the achievement of Joseph 

Conrad alone in contemporary English liter- 

ature. Reviewing Conrad’s work in the No- 

vember Atlantic Monthly, Mr. John Albert 

Macy says: 

“Never has an English sailor written so beauti- 
fully, never has artist had such full and authori- 
tative knowledge of the sea, except Pierre Loti. 
Stevenson and Kipling are but observant lands- 
men after all. Marryatt and Clarke Russell never 
wrote well, though they tell absorbing tales. 
There is promise in Mr. Jack London, but he is 
not a seaman at heart. Herman Melville’s eccen- 
tric genius, greater than any of these, never led 
him to construct a work of art, for all his amaz- 
ing power of thought and language. Conrad 
stands alone with his two gifts of sea experience 
and cultivation of style. He has lived on the sea, 
loved it, fought it, believed in it, been baffled by 
it, body and mind. To know its ways, to be 
master of the science of its winds and waves and 
the ships that brave it, to have seen men and 
events and the lands and waters of the earth with 
the eye of a sailor, the heart of a poet, the mind 
of a psychologist—artist and ship-captain in one 
—here is a combination through which Fate has 
conspired to produce a new writer about the most 
wonderful of all things, the sea and the mysteri- 
ous lands beyond it.” 





The kindling of this new light in our 
literature, as Mr. Macy says, makes very in- 
, teresting biography, a knowledge of which is 
almost essential to the understanding of Con- 
rad’s highly individual art. 

Joseph Conrad was born in Poland about 
fifty years ago, and the surname which he has 
considerately dropped is Korzeniowski. Both 
father and mother were revolutionary journa- 
lists, and his mother was exiled to Sibera. At 
a very early age, the son began his wander- 
ings; and after many romantic adventures, 
including an attempt to fight with the Turks 
against Russia and some political smuggling 
in the Mediterranean, he took prosaic service 
in the English Merchant Marine. For nine- 
teen years, he sailed in English ships as ap- 
prentice, mate and master, to half the ports of 
the earth, with never a thought of writing 
except in his log-book or an occasional letter 
home, but reading much in the spells of per- 
fect idleness which are part of the sailor’s life. 
The love of literature was in him as strongly 
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JOSEPH CONRAD —A UNIQUE WRITER OF THE SEA 





































as his love of the sea, only the sea was his 
first love. 

Not until he was nineteen years old did 
Conrad speak English, and he was thirty- 
eight before he began to write, after hesi- 
tating as to whether he should use the English 
language or French (which he had known 
since boyhood) as a medium of expression. 
French .literature attracted him, he was more 
or less under the influence of Flaubert and 
Maupassant, but he finally chose to express 
himself in English. It was during six months 
of idleness in London—a time of convales- 
cence—that Joseph Conrad wrote his first 
book, “Almayer’s Folly,” a description of life 
on the eastern coast of Borneo, published in 
1895. Other books followed rapidly, about 
one a year: “An Outcast of the Islands,” “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus,” “Tales of Unrest,” 
until, with the publication of “Lord Jim” in 
1899, the critics became fully aware of the 
fact that a powerful new writer had “ar- 
rived.” Meanwhile, Conrad had married, left 
the sea and settled in a quiet English home to 
spin his yarns ashore, sailor-fashion. And 
such yarns! ‘‘Youth,” “Heart of Darkness,” 
“Falk,”’—it is safe to say that there has never 
been anything like these strangely fascinating 
tales in English literature. 

Yet Conrad is not popular. The subjective 
quality of his work, its indirectness and mel- 
ancholy charm, would hardly appeal to a pub- 
lic which Mr. Macy seems to think wants its 
stories invariably “brief, steady and continu- 
ous.” But a writer must let himself go, like 
Conrad, to produce a “Heart of Darkness”— 
that slow-unfolding, sinister narrative—in 
which the halting manner is perfect for the 
matter. 

In no book, however, is Conrad’s peculiar 
quality felt more strongly than in his latest, 
“The Mirror of the Sea”—a series of chapters, 
descriptive, reminiscent and frankly auto- 
biographical. Here, sailor-fashion, he tells 
of the love of his ship; not the modern 
thing of steel and fire, but the old white- 
winged feminine creature who could “put her 
head under the wing” and “ride out a gale 
with wave after wave passing under her 
breast.” The very thrill of his experiences in 
gales at sea Conrad communicates to his 
readers. “For after all,” he tells us in ex- 
plaining the character of his foe, “a gale of 
wind, the thing of mighty sound, is inarticulate. 
It is man who, in a chance phrase, interprets 











the elemental passion of his enemy.” Thus he 
describes one gale in his memory,—“a thing 
of endless, deep, humming roar, moonlight, 
and a broken sentence from a _ boatswain.” 
And it was the sentence that stamped its pe- 
culiar character on that gale. 

It is not a gale of wind, however, but the 
mystic beauty of a sunny sea—and a rescue, 
the memory of which makes Conrad exclaim, 
“The most amazing wonder of the deep is its 
unfathomable cruelty.” And we quote in part 
the wonderful story of that rescue which he 
calls “Initiation”’—the initiation of youth and 
inexperience into the treachery of the sea: 


“I felt its dread for the first time in mid-Atlan- 
tic one day, many years ago, when we took off 
the crew of a Danish brig homeward-bound from 
the West Indies. A thin, silvery mist softened 
the calm and majestic splendor of light without 
shadows—seemed to render the sky less remote 
and the ocean less immense. It was one of the 
days when the might of the sea appears indeed 
lovable, like the nature of a strong man in mo- 
ments of quiet intimacy. At sunrise we had made 
out a “black speck to the westward, apparently 
suspended high up in the void behind a stirring, 
shimmering veil of silvery blue gauze that seemed 
at times to stir and float in the breeze which 
fanned us slowly along. The peace of that en- 
chanting forenoon was so profound, so un- 
troubled, that it seemed that every word pronounc- 
ed loudly on our deck would penetrate to the very 
heart of that infinite mystery born from the con- 
junction of water and sky. We did not raise our 
voices.” 


The “black speck” turned out to be a 
water-logged derelict, and as the ship drew 
nearer, a “jagged stump sticking up forward” 
—all that remained of the masts—could be dis- 
cerned. There were people on the wreck, 
and the youth, Conrad, was sent in command 
of one of the ship’s boats to take them off. 
The captain was the last to leave his vessel, 
and to take his place among the party of 
rescuers. As Mr. Conrad -tells the story: 


“The captain of the brig, who sat in the stern- 
sheets by my side with his face in his hands, 
raised his head and began to speak with a sort of 
sombre volubility. They had lost their masts 
and sprung a leak in a hurricane; drifted for 
weeks, always at the pumps, met more bad weath- 
er; the ships they sighted failed to make them 
out, the leak gained upon them slowly, and the 
seas had left them nothing to make a raft of. It 
was very hard to see ship after ship pass by at a 
distance, ‘as if everybody had agreed that we 
must be left to drown,’ he added. But they went 
on trying to keep the brig afloat as long as pos- 
sible, and working the pumps constantly on in- 
sufficient food, mostly raw, till ‘yesterday eve- 
ning,’ he continued, monotonously, ‘just as the sun 
went down, the men’s hearts broke.’ 

“He made an almost imperceptible pause here, 
and went on again with exactly the same intona- 
tion: 
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“ ‘They told me the brig could not be saved, 
and they thought they had done enough for 
themselves. I said nothing to that. It was true. 
It was no mutiny. I had nothing to say to them. 
They lay about aft all night, as still as so many 
dead men. I did not lie down. I kept a lookout. 
When the first light came, I saw your ship at 
once. I waited for more light; the breeze began 
to fail on my face. Then I shouted out as loud as 
I was able, “Look at that ship!” but only two 
men got up very slowly and came to me. At 
first only we three stood alone, for a long time, 
watching you coming down to us, and feeling the 
breeze drop to a calm almost; but afterwards 
others, too, rose, one after another, and by-and- 
by I had all my crew behind me. I turned round 
and said to them that they could see the ship was 
coming our way, but in this small breeze she 
might come too late after all, unless we turned 
to and tried to keep the brig afloat long enough 
to give you time to save us all. I spoke like that 
to them, and then I gave the command to man 
the pumps.’ 

“He gave the command, and gave the example, 
too, by going himself to the handles, but it seems 
that these men did actually hang back for a mo- 
ment, looking at one another dubiously before 
they followed him. ‘He! he! he!’ He broke out 
into a most unexpected, imbecile, pathetic, nerv- 
ous little giggle. “Their hearts were broken so! 
They had been played with too long,’ he explained 
lanai lowering his eyes, and became 
silent. 


Pieeweiiiintenstien beheld the sinking 
of the brig. 


“Something startling, mysterious, hastily con- 
fused, was taking place. I watched it with incred- 
ulous and fascinated awe as one watches the con- 
fused, swift movements of some deed of violence 
done in the dark. As if at a given signal, the 
run of the smooth undulations seemed checked 
suddenly around the brig. By a strange optical 
delusion the whole sea appeared to rise upon her 
in one overwhelming heave of its silky surface, 
where in one spot a smother of foam broke out 
ferociously. And then the effort subsided. It 
was all over, and the smooth swell ran on as be- 
fore from the horizon in uninterrupted cadence 
of motion, passing under us with a slight, friend- 
ly toss of our boat. Far away, where the brig 
had been, an angry white stain undulating on the 
surface of steely-gray water, shot with gleams of 
green, diminished swiftly, without a hiss, like a 
patch of pure snow melting in the sun. And the 
great stillness after this initiation into the sea’s 
implacable hate seemed full of dread thoughts and 
shadows of disaster. Already I looked 
with other eyes upon the sea. I knew it capable 
of betraying the generous ardor of youth as im- 
placably as, indifferent to evil and good, it would 
have betrayed the basest greed or the noblest 
heroism. My conception of its magnanimous 
greatness was gone. And I looked upon the true 
sea—the sea that plays with men till their hearts 
are broken, and wears stout ships to death. 
Nothing can touch the brooding bitterness of its 
heart. Open to all and faithful to none, it exer- 
cises its fascination for the ites of the best. 
To love it is not well. 


Joseph Conrad had become a seaman at last. 























































































Music and 





the Drama 


NOTABLE PLAYS OF THE MONTH IN AMERICA 


Two important currents may be discerned 
in the present dramatic season. On the one 
hand, we have remarkable productions of psy- 
chological and poetic drama, on the other, a 
number of strong plays preaching a social 
doctrine. The first group is represented 
chiefly by the New York production of 
Browning’s “Pippa Passes” and _  Ibsen’s 
“Hedda Gabler’; Forbes Robertson’s pres- 
entation of “Cesar and Cleopatra”; the Mar- 
lowe-Sothern productions, in Philadelphia, of 
Sudermann’s “John the Baptist,” Hauptmann’s 
“Sunken Bell,” Mackaye’s “Joan D’Arc”; and 
Mansfield’s production of “Peer Gynt,” in 
Chicago. To these plays may be added 
Moody’s “Great Divide,” which still continues 
its sensational run. It has been severely crit- 
cized in some quarters, and hailed as “the” 
American drama in others. Perhaps the most 
suggestive criticism is that contained in Lew 
Field’s burlesque, “The Great Decide.” If, as 
Matthew Arnold remarks, art is a criticism of 
life, burlesque, in turn, is a criticism of art. 
Nowhere have we seen the unwomanly quali- 
ties of Ruth’s character, her ungraciousness 
and inconsistency brought out more amusingly 
and with greater clearness. 

The prevalence of the modern spirit in 
the plays of this group has drawn from Will- 
iam Winter, the venerable critic of the New 
York Tribune, a characteristic outcry that 
strangely contrasts with Henry Arthur Jones’s 
utterance on our excessive prudery. “The 
American stage,” observes Mr. Winter, “has 
indeed fallen upon evil days when the apotheo- 
sis of a drunken ruffian is hailed as the Great 
American Play; when Richard Mansfield be- 
came the apostle of Ibsen; when the intel- 
lectual John Forbes Robertson elevates the in- 
glorious banner of Shaw, and when Julia 
Marlowe, almost the only poetic and romantic 
actress of the time, devotes her ripe and splen- 
did ability to the service of Sudermann, 
Maeterlinck, and Mr. Gabriel (Rapagnetta), 
of the Annunciation and the charnel house.” 
One drop of honey in Mr. Winter’s cup of bit- 
terness may have been Robert Mantell’s suc- 
cessful Shakespeare performances at the New 
York Academy of Music. While the majority 
of critics do not find in Mr. Mantell’s acting 


the qualities of genius, they are unanimous in 
pronouncing his efforts painstaking and able. 

The second group of plays encompasses 
Pinero’s “House in Order,” Jones’s “Hypo- 
crites,” George Broadhurst’s “The Man of 
the Hour,” Charles Klein’s “The Daughters 
of Men,” and Langdon Mitchell’s “The New 
York Idea.” Each of the plays here recounted 
treats avowedly of great social or sociological 
problems. 

Two new distinctly American plays of both 
promise and performance which cannot be 
placed in either category, are Belasco’s “The 
Rose of the Rancho” and “The Three of Us” 
by Rachel Crothers. 





Perhaps the most important artistic event 
of the month, at least in the opinion of the 
chroniclers, was the début of 
Mme. Alla Nazimova as an 
English-speaking actress in Ib- 
sen’s “Hedda Gabler.” In speak- 
ing of her achievement in the réle in which our 
own greatest actress, Mrs. Fiske, has already 
won distinction, the critics do not hesitate to 
use superlatives. The New York Herald hails 
Madame Nazimova as “an actress of the first 
rank”; and Alan Dale, of the New York 
American, says: “She did more than Duse 
ever did. Her fame will be a household 
word.” These glowing estimates are echoed 
by fellow-players who have flocked to see her 
performance. Blanche Bates found her “a rev- 
elation of technique and charm,” and John 
Drew thinks that “her mastery of her art is 
supreme.” 

Madame Nazimova came to this country 
with Paul Orleneff and his Russian company 
a year and a half ago. The struggles of this 
little band of artistic exiles to gain a footing 
in America have been duly chronicled in these 
pages. Orleneff was compelled to return to 
Russia, but Madame Nazimova decided to re- 
main on this side of the Atlantic, to learn Eng- 
lish, and to win a new reputation on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage. In the opinion of the 
New York Times, “she has done something 
more than learn to speak the tongue, as the 
phrase is ordinarily understood. She speaks 
it to-day better than nine-tenths of the recog- 
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“SHE DID MORE THAN DUSE EVER DID” 


This is what Alan Dale says of Mme. Alla Nazimova, the Russian actress, whose first appearance on the English 
stage in Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” is pronounced an artistic event of the first order. 
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nized leading actresses in America.” The 
Times says further: 


“In her performances with the Orleneff Com- 
pany Madame Nazimova gave ample evidence of 
exceptional ability. But under the previous con- 
ditions much had to be taken for granted. In her 
English performance the actress reveals powers of 
imagination, gifts of expression, and a capacity 
for simulation that could hardly have been more 
than guessed at before. As she has trained her 
voice so she has trained her face and body, to 
respond promptly and freely to every changing 
mood. After this, for great creative acting, all 
that remains is that the actress shall be possessed 
of enough intellectuality or imaginative sympathy 
to take hold of her author’s text, grasp its mean- 
ing, and body it forth in expressive and appealing 
histrionic symbols. This capacity, finally, Madame 
Nazimova possesses. She is, in short, one of the 
remarkable actresses of the times.” 


Not all the critics, however, are so compli- 
mentary. The New York Evening Post, while 
conceding that Madame Nazimova’s interpre- 
tation of Ibsen’s heroine was original, power- 
ful and picturesque, maintains that it was to- 
tally misconceived. “It was a bit of feline 
and voluptuous Orientalism, utterly inconceiv- 
able as a product of the chill atmosphere of 
Christiania.” Similarly, John Corbin, writ- 
ing in the New York Sun, says: 


“The action of the play calls for certain quali- 
ties in Hedda which are distinguishable from the 
personality and manner of the actress; and the 
lines have a weight of their own, whether beauti- 
fully or hideously delivered. It is certain that 
Hedda was a woman of the politer world, easy, 
light and attractive to men. This Hedda was, as 
you choose, an insolent baggage or a creature of 
the compelling moods of tragedy; but she was 
without lightness, variety or finesse of manner. 
There was no vivacity in her conversation, no 
flash in her malignity. She was not the graceful 
cat that lacerates on impulse, but the writhing (or 
insinuating) serpent that hungrily devours. She 
insulted poor Miss Tesman’s new hat not from 
irritation, but from the spirit of eternal malig- 
nancy, and instead of playing puss-and-mouse 
with Mrs. Elvsted she strangled her in slimy (if 
beautiful) coils. It may have been magnificent, 
but it was not Ibsen.” 





An unusual experiment was the production 
of Browning’s “Pippa Passes” at the Majestic 
Theater, New York. Not, it 
must be added, a successful ex- 
periment. Critics seem to 
agree that, notwithstanding the 
excellence of the staging and its literary in- 
terest, the play bores even an_rtis- 
tic audience. “De gustibus non disputandum 
est,” observes The Times in its criticism of 
the performance, “or, as the old lady remarked 
when she kissed the cow, there is no account- 
ing for tastes.” It goes on to-ask: 


PIPPA PASSES 
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“So why quarrel with persons who enjoy sitting 
for four hours in a darkened theater while the 
actors monotonously spin off reams upon reams 
of dialogue? 

“For persons who like that sort of thing a 
Browning matinée—more particularly a matinée 
of that singularly undramatic drama ‘Pipa Passes’ 
—will be just the sort of thing they like. And that 
is the best that may be said of it, tho one recog- 
nizes the expenditure of time, patience, and money 
in the exhibition. All waste—what the economists 
call an unproductive consumption of wealth. 

“Arthur Symons, in his introduction to the 
study of Browning, characterizes ‘Pippa Passes’ 
as the poet’s greatest work. Viewed as poetry or 
literature, it may justify the phrase. But con- 
sidered as drama to be acted in a theater it is 
certainly the inferior of ‘A Blot on the ’Scutch- 
eon’ and ‘Luria.’ ” 


We should not, however, accept as final the 
verdict of the New York critics without hear- 
ing first the artistic reasons that accentuated 
Mrs. Le Moyne and Henry Miller in bringing 
out the play. In an interview published in 
The Sun Mrs. Le Moyne elucidates this point. 
She says: 


“For years the beauty of ‘Pippa Passes’ has 
haunted me, for years I have seen in it dramatic 
possibilities. I have gone to one manager after 
another with the poem in my hands and they have 
been very kind and very—decisive. ‘It certainly 
is a very beautiful thing,’ they have said, ‘and if 
you should ever bring it out, we would like to 
talk with you again about it’—that was all. 

“*Pippa Passes,’ says some one else, ‘is a very 
beautiful poem, a wonderful story, but it is for 
the easy chair and the fireside, for the solitary 
— one reads and thinks about what one 
reads. 

“That is all twaddle about fireside and easy 
chair and the solitary hour. If a thing is beauti- 
ful to you it should be more beautiful when to 
the reading of the eye are added the cadence of 
the voice and the artistic environment of setting. 

“If a production like ‘Pippa Passes’ does noth- 
ing else than emphasize the value of the human 
voice in dramatic work, it has accomplished its 
aim.’ 


David Belasco’s “The Rose of the Rancho,” 
written in joint authorship with Richard 
Walton Tully, has been enthu- 

THE ROSE OF siastically commented upon by 
THE RANCHO papers outside New York. The 
New York critics assume a 

somewhat less favorable attitude. They ad- 
mire the atmospheric coloring, and admit that 
the play is good strong melodrama, highly re- 
fined and firm in its grip, but regret that it is 
not more. It is, however, generally conceded 
that “The Rose of the Rancho” is painted on 
a broad American canvas. In the past, re- 
marks The Sun, Mr. Belasco has dealt for the 
most part in raw emotions of melodrama, and 

















he has handled them somewhat crudely in the 
manner of the drama of situations, tearing 
many a leaf from its master, Sardou. The 
arts of scene painting, lighting, costuming, 
grouping and acting, it goes on to say, can 
cast a glamor upon these things, but only a 
glamor. To quote further: 


“In ‘The Rose of the Rancho’ he is dealing with 
a real and characteristic epoch of American life 
which is familiar to many of us; and in the play, 
which was originally written by Richard Walton 
Tully, he has a story capable of truthful, moving 
and significant development. If the appeal to the 
understanding has been as subtle and as potent as 
the appeal to the eye and the ear, not only our 
stage would have been the gainer but our dra- 
matic literature as well. 

“California has passed out from the dominion 
of old Mexico and is about to be assimilated into 
the United States. “The Rose .of the Rancho,’ 
already half an American, her father having been 
a Yankee, is in love with a stalwart young emis- 
sary from the Government in Washington. But 
her mother, who resents the advent of the Ameri- 
cans in general (and not without reason, for her 
estate is threatened by conscienceless land grab- 
bers) forbids the honest suit of young Kearney. 
It is the tale of Romeo and Juliet, even Friar 
Laurence, the County Paris, the household ser- 
vants and the wedding dance having their modern 
representatives. But it is ‘Romeo and Juliet’ with 
a difference, for while the ancient romance has its 
local habitation in far away Italy of romance, this 
story is of our own people and almost our own 
time. In its broader outlines it is the drama of an 
epoch and a race.” 


However opinions may be divided as to the 
serious literary importance of the play, Mr. 
Belasco’s mastery of stage-effects receives un- 
divided and liberal recognition. To quote only 
one opinion, Mr. Belasco, observes the Boston 
Evening Transcript, idealizes the material 
things of the stage. 


“He bathes his audience in the glamor of color, 
light and textures of the dance and of music. He 
intoxicates the eye and the fancy behind with opti- 
cal illusion; and then, lest they be cloyed, pricks 
them with some transcript of characteristic man- 
ners and customs or of some minute historical or 
local detail. A hundred scenes on our modern 
picture stage have swam in semi-tropical sunshine, 
yet not one of them has seemed so to glow and 
quiver with soft, cloud-flecked light as did that of 
the mission garden last night. There have been 
many similar gardens on the stage; but his climb- 
ing white roses and his flaming geraniums had 
freshness, luster, life. The blue softness of the 
semi-tropical night hung over the court of his 
Spanish house, and the moon light was silvery 
from heaven and not metallic from the electric 
lamp. The wan dawn mounted and brightened 
the sky, and it was as the coming of the day over 
the purple boskiness of the California hills and 
not of a ‘stage effect’ in the theater. Whatever 
the. costume, whether of pictorial Spain, trans- 
planted and lingering in California, or of a pro- 
saic America crowding it thence, the dress was 
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of the time, the place and the character that wore 
it. Yet the choice, the variety, the blending of the 
colors—and a blending often in incessant motion 
—was of exceeding sensuous beauty.” 





A far less ostentatious performance is 
Rachel Crothers’s “The Three of Us,” with 
Carlotta Nillson in the title 
THETHREE  fole. Yet it also possesses in a 
OF US marked degree those elements 
which some day may give us 
an American drama. “The play,” says John 
Corbin in The Sun, “has only native simplicity 
and truth to commend it, but already it has 
survived more than one ambitious effort, and 
it seems likely to flourish as a primrose by the 
river’s brim when many a hot-house flower 
of the drama has faded and been cast into the 
waste basket.” Mr. Corbin goes on to remind 
us that it is now half a century ago since 
Philip James Bailey exclaimed: 


America! half brother of the world! 
With something good and bad of every land. 


In our drama, as in our dinners and our 
dress, he says, we still look abroad for the 
leading fashions. But “Miss Rachel Crothers’s 
maiden effort will serve to remind us that 
there is another half to our makeup, and one 
worthy of more attention than it often gets.” 

The quality which commends this better 
half, in Corbin’s opinion, is a sort of demo- 
cratic realism. To the English stage, our 
strongest foreign influence, we have been in- 
debted for the comedy of high society in which 
the folk of the common lot serve somewhat 
basely as foils. To the French stage we are 
owing for the well made or, as we would say, 
“manufactured” play. But Rachel Crothers’s 
play introduces a new element. It tells about 
a group of the most commonplace Americans, 
Eastern residents in a Nevada mining camp, 
with a bourgeois realism which, while not new 
to the drama, comes very near being a native 
and spontaneous growth with us. In. fact, 
we are told, it is about the only one our theater 
has known. To quote again: 


“George Ade has’ made it the vehicle of his 
good humored joke and satire. As an incident in 
plays not primarily realistic it is a favorite me- 
dium with Clyde Fitch, who uses it sometimes 
for the purposes of idyllic sentiment, as in the 
opening act of ‘Barbara Frietchie,’ and sometimes 
for those of modern satire, as in ‘The Climbers.’ 
Its crude origin lies in rural drama of the ‘Old 
Homestead’ type, and its highest if most uneven 
development was in the plays of the late James A. 
Herne, where scenes of delicious humor and deep 
spiritual quality rubbed elbows with crude melo- 
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AN AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA 


Geraldine Farrar, whose singing enchanted the 
heart of Germany, including that of a member of the 


Imperial House. he is now winning new laurels at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


drama. In intellectuality or in sustained power of 
any sort, even technical, it has been conspicu- 
ously lacking. It has been a primrose by the 
river’s brim, and it has been nothing more. Plays 
of this sort raise the hope that those who see the 
simpfe truth of our life so clearly may also see 
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it large and whole. Time and again they have 
done so, There is still room for hope. 

“‘The Three of Us’ falls distinctly short of 
George Ade’s humor, of Fitch’s sentiment and 
satire, of Herne’s grasp of character and his oc- 
casional moments of elevation. But it is the most 
even and consistent play we have yet produced in 
its kind, and it promises well for its author’s 
future.” 





Charles Klein’s new play, “The Daughters 
of Men” (Astor Theater, New York), treats 
of the question of capital arid 
THE DAUGH- labor. The critics have given 
TERS OF MEN the most varying verdicts on 
this drama. Says Frederick 

Edward McKay: 


“With a commonplace plot, bombastic dialogue 
and the players acting throughout with much 
more intensity and ‘suppressed excitement’ than 
the circumstances warrant, ‘The Daughters of 
Men’ falls far short of Klein’s recent outputs.” 


The Sun, on the other hand, remarks: “The ~ 
play will likely be as great a popular success 
as Mr. Klein‘s “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
The Globe, whose dramatic department is 
characterized by a singular szreness an:! just- 
ness of appreciation, speaks of the play as 
“the most peculiar dramatic work in New 
York. Judged on the lines of the drama— 
and they are rather rigid lines—the piece is 
bad.” It suggests, however that, no matter 
how short it may fall of certain dramntic re- 
quirements, it may be an excellent ‘ay to 
read. Readers of Current LITERATUKE are 
in the position to form their own opinion on 
the subject, as we have secured the right to 
reprint in the present issue the strongest scenes 
from the play. 

In view of the semi-Socialistic tendency 
of Mr. Klein’s recent plays, it is interesting 
to note the opinion of a Socialist. Julius 
Hopp, manager of “The Socialist Stage So- 
ciety,” commenting on this point, says (in The 
Morning Telegraph) : 


“*The Daughters of Men’ must be greeted 
as a step forward in the right direction, namely, 
to utilize the stage for the discussion of the prob- 
lem of labor and capital, which the dramatists 
of this country have persistently avoided and still 
do avoid. ae 

“The theater is a place of amusement—we do 
not deny it—of pastime and mental rest, but it is 
also to be a home of the serious and earnest en- 
deavor to think. One need, therefore, not be a 
crank if one demands most energetically that the 
theater cease to be a mere puppet show, or that 
the theater serve to us comedies, farces, romantic 
dramas of bygone ages, or repeat continuously 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare and Shakespeare, as if 
there was nothing in our own epoch that offers 
ample material to the present-day dramatist.” 














710 LESS than four grand opera com- 
panies are competing for the ap- 
proval of the American public this 
winter. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company continues its triumphal career under 
Mr. Conried’s management. Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s opera-house, just erected in New York, 
opened brilliantly during the first week in De- 
cember. The Henry W. Savage Company is 
entertaining large audiences in many cities 
with a vivid and effective presentation, in Eng- 
lish of Puccini’s “Madam Butterfly.” And, 
finally, the San Carlo Opera Company, directed 
by Henry Russell and including among its 
prima donnas such distinguished singers as 
Lillian Nordica and Alice Nielsen, is helping 
to maintain and perpetuate in New Orleans 
operatic traditions that date back eighty-three 
years. ‘ 

The center of interest in connection with 
this unprecedented season lies in New York, 
where a fierce battle is being waged between 
Mr. Conried’s forces and those marshaled 
under the leadership of the singularly pictur- 
esque and original Oscar Hammerstein. Mr. 
Hammerstein has already built some ten thea- 
ters and music-halls in New York, and has 
made and lost several fortunes. From an ar- 
ticle by Charles Henry Meltzer in Pearson’s 
Magazine (December) we learn that the new 
impresario came to this country in the sixties 
with two dollars in his pocket. 





“Soon after he landed here, fate drifted him 
away from music and into the tobacco business. 
But to Oscar Hammerstein tobacco was only a 
stimulus of imagination. He was a born inventor 
and he grew rich through his inventions. From 
the position of a poor workman, he rose to be an 
employer and the editor of the tobacco trade 
organ. He lived in Harlem. There his round, 
ruddy face, with its adornment of black beard, 
mustache and whiskers, his thick-set form, his 
smile, and his eccentric hats, grew to be as famil- 
iar as the goats which a quarter of a century ago 
abounded in the neighborhood. 

“Tobacco at last palled on Mr. Hammerstein. 
He had amassed wealth and could indulge his 
hobbies. Besides music, they included theater- 
building and managing theaters. 

“But not until the grand opera bee got into 
his bonnet had Mr. Hammerstein taken himself 
quite seriously in the field of art. Like the de- 
termined manager against whom he has so daring- 
ly pitted himself, he is a good fighter who in the 
past has ‘played the game’ and enjoyed its risks. 
He has undertaken a tremendous and, as most 
would say, an impossible task. To accomplish it, 
if it can be accomplished, he has plunged reck- 
lessly into expense, scoured Europe in quest of 
singers, and announced the production of Gluck’s 
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‘Armide,’ Berlioz’s ‘La Damnation de Faust,’ and 
many other operas.” 


The list of Mr. Hammerstein’s singers at 
his newly christened “Manhattan Opera- 
House” is headed by Nellie Melba, who has 
transferred her allegiance from Mr. Conried, 
and Alessandro Bonci, the eminent Italian 





MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S STAR TENOR 


Alessandro Bonci comes to this country to dispute 
a supremacy hitherto accorded te Caruso. He is re- 
garded by many as the greatest tenor in the world. 
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“MADAM BUTTERFLY” 


Elza Szamosy, the Hungarian singer, is regarded by 
Puccini as ideally qualified to interpret the heroine of 
his new opera. 


tenor, who is being heard in this country for 
the first time. The coming of the latter, ac- 
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cording to a writer in The Musical Courier, 
“marks a new era in the annals of grand opera 
in the New World.” Bonci has made his repu- 
tation chiefly in the older Italian operas, such 
as “I Puritani” and “L’Elisir d’Amore,” but he 
is also singing in the modern roles in which 
Caruso has won his laurels, and in so doing 
challenges comparison with his more famous 
rival. The difference between the two is in- 
dicated by Elise Lathrop in The Theatre Mag- 
azine: 

“Alessandro Bonci has nothing in common in 
appearance with the Neapolitan Caruso. Born in 
Cesina, in the province of Romagna, he has the 
blonde coloring, gray eyes, sandy hair and mus- 
tache which so often surprizes the American, in- 
clined to believe that all Italians must have black 
hair and eyes. There would seem to be 
this difference between the two singers who are 
likely to be most frequently compared this win- 
ter. Caruso’s voice is said to be more robust, for 
which reason he sings many of the modern Italian 
operas. Bonci, on the other hand,-is said to em- 
body, even more than Caruso, the true old Italian 
art of bei canto. He sings, according to one mu- 
sical authority, with the most exquisite taste and 
style. Naturally, with these characteristics, he has 
more scope to display his talents in the old school 
operas.” 

Mr. Hammerstein’s plans, ambitious as they 
are, are quite eclipsed by Heinrich Conried’s 
operatic program. To the regular répertoire 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House have been 
added a dozen novelties and revivals. Richard 
Strauss’s “Salome,” which has caused a 
furore in Europe and is pronounced the great- 
est music-drama since Wagner, is to be given, 
with Olive Fremstad in the title role. Giacomo 
Puccini, the Italian composer, is coming to 
America in person to superintend new pro- 
ductions of his “Madam Butterfly” and 
“Manon Lescaut.” Giordano’s “Fedora” and 
“Andrea Chenier,” Cilea’s “Adriana Lecou- 
vreur,” Delibes’s “Lakme,” Meyerbeer’s “L’Af- 
ricaine” and Wagner’s “Fliegende Hollan- 
der” are all on Mr. Conried’s list. 

No less notable is his array of singers 
“Never before,” remarks the New York Eve- 
ning Post, “has Mr. Conried, or any other man- 
ager for that matter, assembled so many great 
artists for one operatic season.” In addition to 
the old and tried favorites, such as Sembrich, 
Schumann-Heink, Ternina, Caruso and Burg- 
staller, must be mentioned the French tenor, 
Charles Rousseliére; Bertha Morena, a young 
dramatic soprano from the Royal Opera in 
Munich; Lina Cavalieri, an Italian singer 
whose extraordinary beauty began to attract 
attention while she was still a girl, and the 
story of whose conquests, acording to one 
writer, “reads like the tale of a Maurice Hew- 
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lett heroine”; and, last but not least, 
Geraldine Farrar, an American girl who 
comes to us from Berlin covered with 
honors. An article by Jackson Cross in 
The Metropolitan Magazine (Decem- 
ber) is devoted to Miss Farrar’s career. 
The writer says: 


“Miss Farrar made her début at the Ber- 
lin Opera-House in 1901, when she was 
nineteen years old, as Violetta in ‘Traviata.’ 
Her success was assured, and frequently 
thereafter she was given the opportunity 
to sing in other parts, but she was most 
appreciated, perhaps, as Marguerite in 
‘Faust.’ Her répertoire steadily grew and 
among her favorite and most popular in- 
terpretations are Juliette in ‘Romeo and 
Juliette. Nedda in ‘Pagliacci,’ Manon in 
‘Manon Lescaut,’ Elizabeth in ‘Tannhauser’ 
and Madam Butterfly in Puccini’s opera 
of that name. ‘ To all her rdéles 
Miss Farrar brings a wonderful touch of 
personality, and more than this she brings 
to her work unusual beauty. These must 
be added to her great natural vocal gifts 
and to the training of her teachers Gra- 
ziani and Lilli Lehmann. 

“During her career in Berlin the German 
Emperor, who is something of a music 
lover and a musician, we are given to un- 
derstand, took the trouble to hear her in all 
of her most important rdles.” 


A review of the rival attractions at 
the Metropolitan and new Manhattan 
Opera-Houses leads inevitably to the 
question, “Will New York be able to 


will have to pass before the question can 
be answered satisfactorily. Mr. H. T 
Finck, of the New York Evening Post, 
ventures the reply: “Why not? Berlin, a 
much smaller city, has grand opera at three 
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THE “GRAND OLD MAN” OF FRENCH MUSIC 


> ‘ Camille Saint-Saéns, who is now visiting this country, has 
support two operas! and some time been before the public for sixty years, and has written an 


astonishing number of operas, oratorios, symphonies. He is 
proclaimed by The Musical Courier “one of the music mon- 
archs of all time.’ 


houses and genuiue operetta (not musical 
farce 4 la Broadway) at a fourth.” 





THE MOST VERSATILE MUSICIAN OF OUR TIME 


AAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, the illus- 
trious French composer who is now 
visiting this country, has been com- 
ae pared to the hero of the “Arabian 

Nights” —Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. Like that 
legendary personage, he has known a multi- 
colored life, has traveled far in strange lands, 
and has seen the world from many fresh and 
unconventional points of vantage. In a deeper 
sense, it may also be said that, like the Caliph, 
he is one who absorbs and reflects the brilliant 
texture of a life and art outside of himself, 
rather than one who draws upon inherent crea- 
tive genius. 








To say this is not to depreciate a man who 
is conceded to be the most versatile musician 
of our day, and who, in the opinion of The 
Musical Courier (New York), is “one of the 
musical monarchs of all time.” With the ex- 
ception of Tschaikowsky and Dvorak, and pos- 
sibly of Richard Strauss, he is the most gifted 
composer who has ever visited our shores. 
He has been before the public for sixty years, 
and during this time has written an astonish- 
ing number of operas, oratorios, symphonies, 
concertos and compositions for various instru- 
ments. Forty years ago Berlioz referred to 
him as “one of the greatest musicians of our 
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epoch,” and Gounod once said of him: “Saint- 
Saéns could write at will a work in the style 
of Rossini, of Verdi, of Schumann, or of 
Wagner.” A critic of our own day, Mr. 
Arthur Hervey, in his “Masters of French 
Music,” has given the following reasons for 
regarding Saint-Saéns as “absolutely unique”: 

“There probably does not exist a living com- 


poser who is gifted with a musical organization so 
complete as that of Camille Saint-Saéns. 


Never at a loss for an idea, invariably correct, 


and often imaginative, going from a piano concerto 
to an opera, and from a cantata to a symphonic 
poem, with disconcerting ease, composing rapidly, 
yet never exhibiting any trace of slovenly work- 
manship, finding time in the meanwhile to dis- 
tinguish himself as organist and pianist, and to 
wield the pen of the critic, the astonishing capabil- 
ities of this wonderfully gifted musician may be 
put down as absolutely unique.” 

And yet, in spite of his marvelous versatility, 
it seems doubtful whether Saint-Saéns’s name 
will live among the greatest names in music. 
No one of all his multitudinous compositions 
has excited enduring enthusiasm or found uni- 
versal acceptance. Of his most popular work, 
the oratorig “Samson and Delilah,” a well- 
equipped English critic, Mr. Vernon Black- 
burn, has said: “There is a great deal of beau- 
ty in the score, but it is the sort of beauty that 
does--not seem to live in the mind”; and Saint- 
Saéns’s best orchestral compositions, such as 
“Phaéton” and “Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel,” 
are distinguished more by exquisite technique 
than by originality of idea. Saint-Saéns, in- 
deed, frankly sets “harmony” and orchestra- 
tion above melody, and in one of his books has 
written: “What the illiterate in music call, not 
without contempt, ‘accompaniments,’ or, iron- 
ically, ‘science,’ is the flesh and blood of 
music.” His own biblical poem, “The Deluge” 
—a highly colored picture with scarcely a 
melodic idea—admirably illustrates his theory. 
And it may be that in the tendency herein ex- 
emplified lies the explanation of why Saint- 
Saéns has fallen short of the very highest. 
Mr. Blackburn says (in The New Music Re- 
view) : 

“Whatever Saint-Saéns does, he does well; but 
some evil fairy at his birth must have (in the 
old idyllic way of speaking) touched him with a 
wand by which she meant to convey that though 
he could do everything well, he could do nothing 
extremely well. He plays the piano beautifully, 
and yet there are expert pianoforte players who 
play better than he does; he composes charmingly, 
yet there are many composers who cannot even 
play the pianoforte, and who are greater com- 
posers than he; he has written operas—notably 
that entitled ‘Henry VIII’—which contain won- 


derful reminiscences of the past, yet they are not 
really original; the score lies before me at the 
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present moment, and I find that his sentiment of 
medizval music, that his idea of seventeenth-cen- 
tury dances, that his feeling for Gluck, for Mozart, 
for everybody except himself is most remarkable. 
It is not as though Saint-Saéns went out of his 
way to understand and to assimilate into his own 
personality the work of other men; but he re- 
minds one of some great space into which all the 
influences of the musical world might be poured, 
and out of which a quick and vital brain can pro- 
duce work which is not only interesting and 
pretty, but also which is admired of the world of 
men. 


In this view Mr. Lawrence Gilman, the 
musical critic of Harper’s Weekly, concurs. 
“One wonders,” he says, “if, in the entire his- 
tory of the art of music, there is the record of 
a composer more completely accomplished in 
his art, so exquisite a master of the difficult 
trick of spinning a musical web, so superb a 
mechanician, who had less to say to the world: 
whose discourse was so meager and so neg- 
ligible.” He continues: 


“At its best, it is a hard and dry light that 
shines out of his music; a radiance without magic 
and without warmth. His work is an impressive 
monument to the futility of art without impulse; 
to the immeasurable distance that separates the 
most exquisite talent from the merest genius. For 
all its brilliancy of investiture, nis thought, as the 
most scrupulous of his appreciators has seen, ‘can 
never wander through eternity.’ ” 


The note of depreciation in the critical at- 
titude toward Saint-Saéns is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the younger musical writers. 
Mr. Philip Hale, the veteran critic of the Bos- 
ton Herald, chooses to emphasize the strong, 
rather than the weak, points in Saint-Saéns’s 
achievement. He says: 


“A name always to be mentioned with affection- 
ate respect! In the face of practical difficulties, 
discouragements, misunderstandings, sneers, he 
has worked constantly to the best of his unusual 
ability for musical righteousness in its pure form. 

“During years when Frenchmen were contribut- 
ing little concert music of significance or worth, 
when purely orchestral music and chamber music 
had few admirers in the concert hall, Saint-Saéns 
was tireless in raising the standard of French 
music, and in leading audiences to the understand- 
ing and the enjoyment of the higher forms of 
musical expression. Nor was he ashamed to en- 
deavor to introduce German thoughtfulness in 
music for the advantage and the glory of the 
country which he dearly loves. 

“The young are irreverent, even when they 
are musicians. It is the fashion for a few of the 
young French writers to mention Saint-Saéns 
flippantly or as with a pat on the back, and the 
remark: ‘Good old man! Now go to bed!’ 

“They forget that the success of d’Indy, Faure, 
Debussy was made possible by the labor and the 
talent of Saint-Saéns. They do not stop to think 
that the symphony in C minor, the piano con- 
certo in G minor, ‘Omphale’s Spinning Wheel’ will 
long endure as glories of French art.” 
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N UN-SHAVIAN Shaw-play—this 
seems to be the verdict of several 
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tragedy—“The Doctor’s Dilemma.” Mr. 
Shaw, remarks the London Academy, allowed 
himself in his last two acts and in his epilogue 
“to fall into the old playmaker’s jog-trot, and 
pretended he was going his own gait by cut- 
ting every now and then a higher caper than 
usual and crying: ‘It’s Shaw after all!’ It 
is not Shaw: it is a poor imitation.” The 
Academy critic attempts to prove his theory 
by a summary of the plot. 

The gist of “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” he 
says, is no more Shavian than is the gist of 
“The Two Roses” or “Sweet Lavender.” It 
is an ordinary old-fashioned, sentimental busi- 
ness dating from the youth of Sir Patrick 
Cullen, one of the characters of the play. 
In fact, it is no more than one of the old 
ideas which the dear old doctor found crop- 
ping up at regular intervals under new names. 
He continues: 


“If new Nietzscheism is only old Calvinism 
writ large, and inoculation. an old, old tale, Sir 
Patrick would certainly have been able to ‘place’ 
the new ‘tragedy.’ Sir Colenso Ridgeon (M.D., 
etc. etc.) can choose which of two consumptive 
patients he will cure: a virtuous, middle-aged, 
inefficient doctor, or a thoro young scoundrel of 
an artist, with whose legal wife (he had others) 
Sir Colenso happens to have fallen in love. To 
save her from discovering her husband’s true 
nature (for that is his chief motive) he decides 
to let the artist die. And the artist dies. But 
his wife has seen through Sir Colenso’s little 
scheme; and when the artist is dead, she will not 
accept ‘the hand that Killed her Louis.’ 

“Those words are not a quotation from ‘The 
Doctor’s Dilemma’; they come from the play as 
it would have been written by the dramatist of 
Sir Patrick’s youth. We can all see that play in 
imagination: the temptation of Sir Colenso, his 
‘better nature’ succumbing; the death of Louis 
Dubedat; all leading up to the ‘great scene’ in 
Act IV. when the secret will come out and Mrs. 
Dubedat will refuse with loathing the hand that 
killed her Louis. Of course, that is not how Mr. 
Shaw writes it. Sir Colenso’s motives are mixed. 
The great scene is kept for a little epilogue, and 
is not great at all. Mrs. Dubedat refuses Sir 
Colenso not because he is a murderer, but because 
he is middle-aged, and because she happens to 
have taken a second husband already. But the at- 
mosphere created by the plot is quite as old-fash- 
ioned, and to see it treated by Mr. Shaw is to 
see not Ayesha rejuvenated by the flames, but an 
old woman in a young hat.” 


A truly “Shavian” caper is the accomplish- 





SHAW’S IMITATION OF SHAW 
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ment of the “murder” of the poor artist, Louis 
Dubedat, by handing him over to the care of 
a fashionable physician. Another trait which 
savors strongly of the old Shaw is the fact 
that Dubedat proclaims himself a disciple of 
Bernard Shaw. On his death-bed he states 
as his artistic creed, “I believe in Michael 
Angelo and Rembrandt and Velasquez and 
the Message of Art.” Dubedat also exhorts 
his wife not to wear horrible crépe or ruin 
her beauty with tears. He hates widows and 
exacts from her the promise to marry again, a 
pledge which she instantly hastens to redeem. 

Mr. Walkham, of the London Times, points 
out Shaw’s discursiveness, which has grown 
more and more pronounced with every play. 
In other words, Shaw imitates and exagger- 
ates his own mannerisms with results which, 
strangely enough, resemble the methods of 
“John Bull’s Other Playwright”—Shake- 
speare, while in his present play his theme is 
borrowed from Moliére. One of Shaw’s char- 
acters asks: “I’ve lost the thread of my re- 
marks. What was I talking about?” This, 
Mr. Walkham avers, very nearly applies to 
Shaw’s own case: 


“True, he does not helplessly lose the thread of 
his play. But he is continually dropping it, in or- 
der that he may start a fresh topic. This foible of 
discursiveness has been steadily gaining on him. 
‘John Bull’ was more discursive than ‘Man and 
Superman.’ ‘Major Barbara’ was more discursive 
than ‘John Bull.’ “The Doctor’s Dilemma’ is more 
discursive than ‘Major Barbara.’ Needless to 
point out that this discursiveness is not a new 
method, but a ‘throwing back’ to a very old meth- 
od. It was, for instance, the method of Shake- 
speare. A certain unity of idea does, however, 
underlie Mr. Shaw’s new play, and that is to be 
found in its satire of the medical profession. 
Therein he has been anticipated by Brieux in his 
own time, in France. But of course the theme 
belongs, as of right, to Moliére. Is there not 
something piquant in the spectacle of Mr. Shaw 
applying Shakespearean treatment to a Moliérean 
theme? After all, there is no such thorogoing 
classicist as your professed iconoclast. 

“Superficially, no doubt, we seem to have trav- 
eled a long way from the buffooneries of M. Pur- 
gon and M. Diafoirus. Only superficially, how- 
ever. For the old mock-Latin, for the clysters, 
for the instruments which modern delicacy does 
not permit to be named, we now have barbarous 
Greek—opsonin and phagocytosis—surgical saws 
and ‘n:ciform sacs.’ The more it changes, the 
more it is the same thing. There is Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington—familiarly known 
as ‘old B. B.’—court physician (much liked by 
what he invariably calls ‘the Family’) and platitu- 
dinously pompous bungler. He is, as you see, 
an entirely Moliéresque figure.” 
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D’ANNUNZIO’S UNSUCCESSFUL NEW PLAY, “PIU 


CHE L’AMORE” 


AILURE, or lack of success, is not 
entirely unknown to Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, the Italian dramatist, as dis- 
tinguished from the poet and novel- 

ist. But to have a new and “realistic” modern 
drama of his “hissed” vigorously by a Roman 
audience at its first performance was a new 
experience to him. The cable recently 
reported the emphatic condemnation of the 
latest D’Annunzio attempt at playwriting by 
a hostile public, but gave no details of the in- 
teresting affair. Will the drama survive this 
adverse verdict and succeed elsewhere, or is 
its failure total and final? 

“Pitt che L’Amore” (More than Love) is a 
new experiment for the Italian dramatist. It 
is not in his previous fantastic, symbolic and 
romantic style; it is meant to be intensely 
modern, reflecting every-day life, with its pas- 
sions, struggles, crimes and ambitions. It 
bears traces of Nietzsche influence. The Rome 
correspondent of the London Times says that 
it is not only undramatic in its arrangement, 
but untrue to life and human character and 
thought—founded on “misunderstood philoso- 
phy.” 

Corrado Brando, the hero of the play, is a 
sort of “overman” who hates the dull and con- 
ventional life of our civilization. He is an ex- 
plorer and boasts of his exploits and adven- 
etures in darkest Africa. He deems himself 
above the restraints of law and morality. He 
believes himself destined for great achieve- 
ments and is angry with a mean, unapprecia- 
tive world that neglects him and refuses to 
support his grand schemes of exploration. 

He has just returned to Rome from an Afri- 
can expedition of which, however, another was 
the leader. He bitterly complains that honors 
he has won are bestowed upon the chief. He 
wishes to organize another expedition and can- 
not obtain the funds therefor. 

Means, however, must be found. He scorns 
the advice of a devoted friend and admirer, 
Virginio Vesta, to seek fame in other and less 
hazardous paths; he will, he says, shrink from 
no method of realizing his ambition, however 
desperate and criminal it may be. 

The truth is, Brando had committed murder 
to obtain the money he needs, but concealed it 
from his friend. He had killed an old Jew, a 





keeper of a gambling-den. Vesta finds this out 
after the conversation. He also learns that 
Brando had seduced his sister Maria, a beauti- 
ful and tender girl. Brando’s thirst for glory 
and fame is dearer than love, and He will not 
hesitate to sacrifice Maria to his ambition. 
Maria herself urges him to go to Africa, tho 
she is about to become a mother. 

Meantime the murder is discovered, and 
Brando is in danger of arrest and punishment. 
Vesta tries to save his friend, in spite of the 
betrayal of Maria, to whom he is devotedly at- 
tached. He even offers to declare himself the 
real murderer. Brando refuses, and hastily 
forces Vesta out of his apartment. 

The officers of justice are at the door. 
Brando arms himself and vows that he shall 
not die alone. The play ends without our 
knowing what happens to Brando and the 
officers. 

The theme of the drama, according to the 
Milan Jllustrazione, and the significance of the 
title itself, is that to the masterful man, the 
builder of empires, the pioneer in the wilder- 
ness, there is something that is greater than 
love and morality. But the correspondent of 
the London Times, quoted above, is not im- 
pressed with the playwright’s success in dra- 
matically enforcing this moral. He says: 

“The idea of the murder of a miser, for a pur- 
pose which is not pure greed for money, is not 
very original. At once one recalls Eugene Aram 
and Raskolnikoff in Dostoievski’s ‘Crime and Pun- 
ishment.’ But d’Annunzio is far from possessing 
either the terrible knowledge or the literary skill 
which made the work of the Russian novelist 
one of the poignant documents of suffering hu- 
manity. The whole atmosphere of ‘Pit che l’Amore’ 
is unreal. Brando, compounded of rant and blus- 
ter, would be no more capable of leading an Afri- 
can expedition than the author himself. And, in- 
deed, seeing how many Italian names figure in 
the honorable list of African explorers, one is 
disposed to protest against d’Annunzio’s choice 
of such a réle for his sorry hero. The ‘super-man’ 
of Nietzsche, who should break through all social 
laws and conventions and ruthlessly trample on 
the weak that obstruct his way to self-realization, 
must at least convince us of his own strength of 
will and purpose. But Corrado Brando is essen- 
tially a poor creature, without even sufficient force 
of character to resist the temptation of seducing 
his best friend’s sister, while he depends on the 
sympathy of that friend and pours out to him, 
in most wearisome monologue, the tale of his 
wrongs and his dreams.” 




























































“Shaw, as a dramatic critic, was the terror of actors 
and playwrights.” 


HE name of Bernard Shaw as a 
dramatist is on every lip. It is, 
however, not so well known that for 
over three years the author of 
“Cesar and Cleopatra” wielded the pen of the 
dramatic critic. In his time, Mr. Forbes Rob- 
ertson assures a recent interviewer, Shaw was 
the terror of actors and playwrights. His 
criticisms, which appeared in the London Sat- 
urday Review between January, 1895, and 
May, 1898, have now been published in two 
closely printed volumes,* prefaced by James 
Huneker. Mr. Huneker vividly describes the 
great Irish playwright’s sufferings in those 
three years when, night after night, he filled 
his ears with bad, mad and mediocre plays. 
The mere physical exertion of this task finally 
grew too heavy for either man or superman 
to ‘bear. Shaw’s famous hobnailed Alpine 
shoes, worn for the purpose of tramping Lon- 
don picture galleries, failed him in the theater. 
His soul grew soggy, his bones softened, and 
after an accident he threw over his self-im- 
posed task with.a gasp of relief, arid the stalls 
knew him no more. Meanwhile, however, he 
had filled almost one thousand pages with per- 
haps the most remarkable and certainly the 
most startling dramatic criticisms that have 
appeared in the English language during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. These 
criticisms, Mr. Huneker remarks, are still 
alive: 





“They are as alive to-day as a decade ago, a 
sure test of their value; theatrical chronicling is 
seldom of an enduring character. It is the man 
ambushed behind the paragraph, the Shaw in the 
wood-pile, with his stark individuality, that 
makes these criticisms delightful and irritating 
and suggestive. I pretend to hear the clattering 





* Dramatic Opinions: Essays by Bernard Shaw. With a 
Preface by James Huneker. rentano’s. 
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BERNARD SHAW AS DRAMATIC CRITIC 





of those hobnailed Alpine shoes in his criticisms 
as they unroll before us, some violent, many 
ironic, all interesting and erudite.” 


Shaw’s criticisms, Mr. Huneker goes on to 
say, are male, forceful and modern. They 
may or they may not present a definite thesis. 
Mr. Shaw may not be your Shaw, or Shaw’s 
Shaw, yet he is a perfectly viable person, a 
man of wrath and humors, a fellow of infinite 
wit, learned without pedantry, and of a charm 
—if one finds caviar and paprika charming. 
Perhaps that autobiography of his—to be pub- 
lished, he says, fifty years after his death—will 
clear up all our cloudy conceptions of this 
Boojum, who may turn out after all to be a 
Snark. Like the late poet, Paul Verlaine, 
there are days when Shaw wears his demon 
mask to frighten bores away. In reality he is 
excessively angelic. All the rest is grimace. 

The world, Mr. Huneker avers, is by this 
time acquainted with the Shavian opinions, 
plays, prefaces and philosophy. Shaw himself 
ascribes his success to the abnormal normality 
of his sight. Normal eyesight, he contends, 
is possessed by only about ten per cent. of 
humanity. By a swift transposition of vision 
to intellectual judgment Mr. Shaw claims the 
gift of seeing things differently and better. 
This may or may not be so, but Shaw evident- 
ly is sincere. Mr. Huneker says: 


“He is that rare bird, a perfectly honest man. 
He means what he says and he is never more in 
earnest than when he is most whimsical. He 
laughs at love and London shrieks at his most 
exquisite humor. But he is not making fun. He 
finds in our art and literature that the sexual 
passion plays far too important a role. We are 
‘oversexed,’ he cries, especially in the theater. 
The slimy sentimentalities of the popular play 
are too much for his nerves. He is a Puritan in 
the last analysis and the degradation of dramatic 
art attendant upon sensuality moves him to 
strong utterances. ‘I have, I think, always been a 
Puritan in my attitude toward art. I am as 
fond of fine music and handsome buildings as 
Milton was, or Cromwell, or Bunyan; but if I 
found that they were becoming the instruments 
of systematic idolatry of sensuousness, I would 
hold it good statesmanship to blow every cathe- 
dral in the world to pieces with dynamite, organ 
and all, without the least heed to the screams of 
the art critics and the cultured voluptuaries.’ He 
would light the fuse himself, just as he would go 
to the stake for a principle. He is at once the 
slayer and the slain; Calvin and Servetus.” 


These words have a truly Tolstoyan ring. 
Shaw does not claim for them originality, nor 
does he claim priority in his attacks on Shake- 
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speare. “In fact,” says Mr. Huneker, “his 
animadversions upon this sacred topic are by 
no means as sharp as the criticisms of Ben 
Jonson, Dr. Johnson, Voltaire and Taine.” 
Touching on Shaw’s view of Shakespeare, the 
brilliant commentator remarks that an ounce 
of sincerity is worth a ton of hypocrisy, and 
that great reputations should have their cen- 
tennial critical bath--they would look all the 
brighter for it. The critical bath Mr. Shaw 
prepares for Shakespeare is pretty thoro: 


“He finds Shakespeare’s work full of moral 
platitudes, jingo claptrap, tavern pleasantries, 
bombast and drivel; while the bard’s incapacity 
for following up the scraps of philosophy he 
stole so aptly, is noteworthy; his poetic speech, 
feeling for nature and the knack of character- 
drawing, fun and heart wisdom, for which he 
was ready, like the true son of the theater, to 
prostitute to any subject, occasion and any the- 
atrical employment—these are some Shakespear- 
ean attributes. He thinks Bunyan the truer 
man—which is quite aside from the argument— 
and he believes that we are outgrowing Shake- 
speare, who will become, with Byron, a ‘house- 
hold pet.’ And most incontinently he concludes 
asserting that when he, Shaw, began to write 
dramatic criticism, Shakespeare was a divinity; 
now he has become a fellow creature.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Huneker explains, Shaw’s 
attacks are not aimed primarily at Shake- 
speare, but rather at the modern misinterpre- 
ters of the great Elizabethan, who substitute 
scenic claptrap for the real Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s contemporaries fare even 
worse at Shaw’s hands. Mr. Huneker ob- 
serves on this point: 


“More inexplicable is Shaw's dislike of the 
Elizabethans. His lips curl with scorn when 
their names are mentioned. He forgives Shake- 
speare many extravagances; Marlowe, Ford, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Middleton, 
Dekker, none. Their rhetoric is insane and 
hideous; they are a crew of insufferable bunglers 
and dullards; the Renaissance was an orgy; 
Marlowe might, if he had lived to-day, have been 
a tolerable imitation of Kipling; all these plays are 
full of murder, lust, obscenity, cruelty; no ray 
of noble feeling, no touch of faith, beauty, nor 
even common kindliness is to be discovered in 
them, says critic Shaw.” 


Of latter-day writers Shaw has written 
learnedly and often most piquantly. His Ibsen 
partizanship, remarks Mr. Huneker, needs no 
vindication at this hour. The star of the great 
Norwegian has risen, no longer a baneful por- 
tent, but a beneficial orb. But for the modern 
English playwrights he always exhibited a firm 
dislike until they achieved something that ex- 
torted his praise. We read: 


_“He was among the first to attack Pinero’s 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ as an artificial bit 





of stage technique. He speedily exposed the in- 
herent structural weakness and lack of logic in 
‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’; but he found 
sufficient words of admiration for ‘The Benefit of 
the Doubt,’ by all odds the best, because the 
truest, of the Pinero dramas. 

“Henry Arthur Jones is rated as highly by Mr. 
Shaw. This writer has ‘creative imagination, 
curious observation, inventive humor, sympathy 
and sincerity.’ He admired ‘Michael and his Lost 
Angel,’ as did a few discerning critics in New 
York—and he has never ceased wondering why 
this fine play was withdrawn in London before it 
had a fair chance.” e 


Scattered through all of Shaw’s critical ar- 
ticles are sometimes true, often ill-natured, and 
always witty remarks on authors and actors. 
Mr. Huneker quotes a few of the most char- 
acteristic : 


“‘The actor will get money and applause from 
the contemporary mob; but posterity will only see 
him through the spectacles of the elect; if he dis- 
pleases them [i. e., the dramatic critics] his credit 
will be interred ‘with his bones” Which is a 
curious paraphrase of Hamlet’s remarks about 
the players. ‘Marie Corelli’s works are cheap 
victories of a profuse imagination over an ap- 
parently commonplace and carelessly cultivated 
mind.’ ‘Thackeray is an author I cannot abide.’ 
‘For my part I do not endorse all Ibsen’s views; | 
even prefer my own to his in some respects.’ 
‘Pinero is no respecter of character, but simply an 
adroit describer of people as the ordinary man 
sees and judges them.’ 

“*A character actor is one who cannot act and 
therefore makes an elaborate study of disguises 
and stage tricks by which acting can be grotesque- 
ly simulated. Pinero is simply character acting in 
the domain of authorship.’ Many pinchbeck his- 
trionic reputations in England and America would 
be shattered by this dictum if the public but 
realized it. ‘Oscar Wilde is an arch-artist; he is 
colossally lazy.’ And hitting off the critical con- 
descension with which Wilde’s pieces were once 
received by many critics in England, Shaw coolly 
remarks: ‘I am the only person in London who 
cannot sit down and write an Oscar Wilde play 
at will.’ ‘Mr. Barrie makes a pretty character as 
a milliner makes a bonnet, by matching materials ; 
he has no eye for human character, only a keen 
sense for human qualities.’ ” 


Shaw himself seems to have regarded his 
critical work as wasteful. When at last he 
resigned his seat among the critical mighty 
to make room for Max Beerbohm, that forger 
of clever paradoxes, he remarked, with the 
conceit characteristic of all his published ut- 
terances, that he could never justify to himself 
the spending of four years on dramatic criti- 
cism, and that he had sworn an oath to endure 
no more of it. 

“Never again,” he exclaimed, “will I cross 
the threshold of a theater. The subject is ex- 
hausted, and so am I.” 
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TO GO” 


A stirring scene in Klein’s new play, “The Daughters of Men,” in which the hero is called upon to decide 


between his loyalty to his Love and to-the cause of Labor. 


“THE DAUGHTERS OF MEN ”—KLEIN’S NEW PLAY 


HE new play, “The Daughters of 
Men,” by Charles Klein, author of 
“The Music Master” and “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” is founded on the 

conflict between capital and labor. It is pos- 

sible that in it the preacher of political com- 
promise at times somewhat obscures the dram- 
atist, but the characters are well drawn, and 
it is evident from the scenes we reprint (by 
permission of H. B. Harris, from the acting 
copy) that “The Daughters of Men” rises in 
several instances to points of high dramatic 
tension. “The play,” says the New York 

Times, “is distinctly a product of Mr. Klein’s 

own and individual school. Qualities marking 

his previous success of ‘The Lion and the 

Mouse’ exist here perhaps more deliberately 

emphasized and more skilfully combined.” 
The characters of the play are divided into 

two hostile camps, the Federated Companies 
and the Federated Brotherhood, a labor or- 
ganization. John Stedman, the hero of the 
play, a sincere and clean type of young Amer- 
ica, is the intellectual leader of a great national 
strike against the Companies. His associates 
are mostly half-educated radicals and_ politi- 
cians of a self-seeking type—James Burress, 

Louis Stolbeck and Oscar Lackett. The most 

luminous exception is the just and level-minded 

President of the Brotherhood, Patrick Mc- 

Carthy. Louis Stolbeck, betrothed to Bur- 

ress, but in love with Stedman, is a “daughter 

of the people,” whose kind disposition has been 
spoiled by an utter lack of restraint in her edu- 








cation. On the capitalistic side we find en- 
listed Richard Milbank—‘Uncle” Milbank—a 
business man of the old type, who preaches 
“a little sentiment and a little compromise” ; 
his partner, James Thedford, and his nephew, 
Matthew Crosby, stern, cold, uncompromising 
financiers; and Reginald Crosby, the black 
sheep of the family, whose marriage to 
an actress (Bella) is a continuous source 
of trouble to his staid relatives. The most 
important member of the group, however, is 
Grace Crosby, sister of Matthew and 
Reginald, and heroine of the play. The in- 
evitable happens. Grace Crosby and John 
Stedman meet, see and are conquered by the 
little god of bow and arrows. The strike is on 
the point of completely paralyzing the business 
of the Confederated Company and excitement 
is at the highest pitch, when it transpires that 
Grace desires to marry Stedman and that he is 
on his way to ask for her hand. Grace’s 
brothers treat the labor leader with contempt, 
but when Uncle Milbank hears that his grand- 
father was governor of a State, he proposes 
that the young man shall come over into their 
camp, and, instead of attacking corporations, 
defend them. He puts the matter before Grace. 
The latter attempts to persuade Stedman to 
give up his cause for her sake, but meets with 
a staunch refusal. While this discussion is go- 
ing on, Jim Burress appears at the door. 
Matthew: This gentleman insists on seeing 


you, Mr. Stedman. He declined to give his name. 
He said he knew you were here and that his 
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“COME HERE AND TELL THEM WHERE YOU 
ARE” 
The most dramatic moment in “The Daughters of 


Men,” in which uise, the working girl, challenges 
Grace, the daughter of luxury. 


business was of such a nature that it admitted of 
no delay. 

Burress: Quite right, Mr. Crosby; it don’t. 
Mr. John Stedman is one of the grand officers of 
our Interstate Unions and we need him at head- 
quarters at once. 

Stedman: Who told you I was here? 

Burress: Louise. 

Stedman: Louise! 

(Grace looks at Stedman as if wondering who 
Louise is.) 

Burress: Yes; I reported it to the Executive 
Board, which is sitting now, and was deputed to 
fetch you. 

* Stedman: To fetch me? 

Burress: Well, I said I’d come back with you. 
(Aside to him.) In twenty-four hours every 
man, woman and child on our rolls in the United 
States will walk out free and independent citi- 
zens, unless our demands are complied with. 

Stedman: The West going to go out! Think 
of the public suffering! (Shakes his head.) This 
move is premature. 

Burress: Is it? Well, the Council don’t 
think so; but we don’t expect you to see things 
quite as we do, Mr. Stedman. Our idea is to hit 
and then to notify ’em that you’ve done it. 

(An uncomfortable pause.) 

Burress: Well, are you coming? 

Stedman: Yes. (Burress stands as if waiting 
for Stedman.) Wait for me downstairs. 

Burress: Downstairs? 

Stedman: Yes, downstairs. 

Burress: The Grand Council is waiting, Mr. 
Stedman, and I’ve no doubt they'll be very glad 
if you'll explain to them the meaning of this 
combine. (Indicates Milbank and Matthew.) 
Milbank: What does he mean? 
Matthew: Who is this gentleman? 
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Burress: Gentleman! Oh, you flatter me. 

(Enter Thedford.) 

Thedford: (Sees Burress.) Burress! Jim 
Burress! (Laughs.) 

Milbank: Burress, the anarchist? 

Matthew: Burress, the—the—— (Jn disgust) 

h! 


(Milbank sits in chair.) 

Thedford: I suppose we are indebted to Mr. 
Stedman for the honor of this visit. 

Burress: I see I’m not as popular here as you 
are, Mr. Stedman. Well, ’'m sorry I shock your 
friends. 

Milbank (to Stedman): Pleast ask Mr. Bur- 
ress to go. 

Stedman: I’m going with him. 

Grace: No—ah! 

(Grace looks at him reproachfully. Pause.) 

Burress: All right. Ill tell the council you 
refuse to come. 

Stedman: I’m going with you, Burress. 

Burress: Oh, all right—you’ve changed your 
mind, eh! Well, good day, gentlemen—Miss 
(bows to Grace). I’m sorry to have intruded, 
but Mr. Stedman will tell you it’s important— 
important to him and to us, too. I’m waiting for 
you downstairs, Stedman. Don’t be long. 

Stedman: I trust you will pardon his calling. 
I didn’t know he knew I was here. 

Grace: Louise knew. You told her you were 
going to see me. 

Stedman: Grace! 

Milbank : And you prefer men of his class to 
ust 

Stedman: No—no—he doesn’t represent the 
real element. 

Milbank: If you leave here to go away with 
him, my niece will never speak to you, never see 
you again. Grace—you won’t—will you? 

Matthew: No, I'll promise that. 

Grace: Don’t go with him. 

Stedman: I must. 

Milbank: Now choose—Jim Burress or—or—— 

Grace: Or me. Oh, surely—you—John, you—— 

Stedman: I must go; I must; there’s no way 
out of it. 

Milbank: Then go—go. Tell him to go, Grace. 
(Pause.) 

Matthew: Tell him to go. Have you no pride? 

(Grace struggles with herself, is about to 
speak.) 

Stedman: No. I'll go without being told. At 
least I’ll spare her the indignity of telling me. 
Good-by, Grace. ° 

Grace (with an effort): My uncle is right. It 
is better that you go with Mr. Burress. I don’t 
want to—to spoil your career. Good-by. 

Stedman: Good-by. 

(Bows to men and goes out. Matthew shuts 
door.) 

Matthew: That’s the end of John Stedman. 

Milbank: He’s a fool. ; 

Matthew: A fool! He’s as big a rascal as the 
other fellow. They’re all tarred with the same 
brush. (To Grace) And you thought this man 
good enough to marry into your family! 

Grace: Good enough! He’s far too good. 
He’s better than we are, Matthew! Yes, uncle, 
he’s better than we are. He has more principle, 
more courage, more honor, than any of us, for 
he stands by his promise and I don’t—I don’t. 
I haven’t the courage. Don’t you see I’m not 
























































good enough for him! He gives up the woman 
he loves, he gives up his whole life for his fellow- 
man. What do we give up? Nothing—nothing. 
Everything must be sacrificed to our own selfish 
interests. Well, I hope you're satisfied. 


The second act takes place in John Sted- 
man’s rooms two months later. Louise appears, 
to warn Stedman that her father and Burress 
are preparing to make a move against him in 
the Grand Council. They will accuse him of 
playing into the hands of the capitalists, and 
even drag his affair with Grace into their dis- 
cussions. Before she has time to get away 
Grace also makes her appearance, chaperoned 
by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Reginald Crosby. 
The latter and Louise have a little unpleasant- 
ness, and Mrs. Crosby leaves the room and 
goes to wait in the carriage. Louise likewise 
goes out. It appears that the object of Grace’s 
visit is to inform Stedman that her family’s 
business interests have greatly suffered, owing 
to the strike, and implores him to use his in- 
fluence to achieve a compromise. She seems 
to be under the utterly erroneous impression 
that the extension of the strike is his revenge 
for the slight he received at the hands of her 
brother. At this moment Louise re-enters, ex- 
citedly announcing that her father and Jim 
Burress are downstairs. She asks Stedman to 
send them away, as she does not want to be 
seen with him. Stedman assents and asks 
Grace to permit him to take her to her carriage 
as soon as the interview is terminated. Louise 
makes the startling statement that the carriage 
is gone. Stedman hurries downstairs to ascer- 
tain the truth. Louise locks the door, laughs 
to herself as in triumph, and watches Grace 
silently for a few moments. She then con- 
fesses in jealous rage that she sent the car- 
riage away and charges Grace with having 
come to bribe Stedman with her love. The 
girl replies’ that she has come without the 
knowledge of her family in the hope of bridg- 
ing the gulf between the opposing forces. 


Louise: It can never be done. The gulf is too 
wide. 

Grace: And you would widen it. 

Louise: When we've beaten you, you'll hold 
out your hands to us, and not before. And we 
shall beat you—beat you until you acknowledge 
us to be your equals socially as well as finan- 
cially. 

Grace: And you hold such false ideas of life— 
such pernicious theories—accuse me of trying 
to destroy John Stedman’s career. Ah! you 
have shown me my duty. Yes, my duty. I shall 
see him again—and again—as often as possible. 
I shall protect him; I shall save him from you. 

Louise: You mean you will save him for 
yourself. 
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(Laughs a little hysterical laugh as tf she were 
furiously angry.) 

Grace: I shall save him from you. 

Louise: And your family—your aristocratic 
relations—what will they say? (Pause.) They 
don’t know you are here, you said. (Suddenly) 
Well, I think they ought to! I think they ought 
to—and they shall. (Goes to telephone. Takes 
down receiver.) Give me 1103 Plaza—1103—yes. 
(To Grace) Oh, I know the number; I’ve 
looked it up. I know ail about it, and all about 
you and your sister-in-law, the actress, and your 
young profligaté of a brother. You're very brave, 
arent you? Well, I’m going to put your 
courage to the test. Hello! Is Mr. Matthew 
Crosby there? Yes. Is Mr. Richard Milbank 
there? Tell them to come to the wire, either of 
them. (Pause.) Either of them—yes—or both, 
It doesn’t matter which. (Zo Grace) Now, 
if you're not afraid, come here and tell them 
where you are. (Holds receiver out to her.) 
Tell them you’re in John Stedman’s rooms. 

Grace: Ah—no—no—— 

Louise: If you don’t, I will. (Laughs.) Ah, 
I knew you were afraid. But if you want to save 
John Stedman you'll have to take your family 
into your confidence. You'll have to take the 
whole world into your confidence. It can’t be 
done as your class does everythine—on the sly. 
It shall be shouted from the house-tops. 

Grace (with dignity): You are quite right, 
Miss Stolbeck. (Goes to telephone unruffied. 
Then slowly) I thank you for having shown me 
my proper course of action. I should have taken 
my family into my confidence. Hello! 

Louise (weakening): Never mind, Miss Cros- 
by. Don’t—don’t speak. 

Grace (at telephone): Hello! 

Louise: Please don’t speak, Miss Crosby. Tell 
them there’s a mistake, that you don’t want them. 
Grace (at telephone): Is that you, Matthew? 

Louise: Don’t speak, I tell you—don’t—don’t. 
Ah! (Jn agony) I shouldn’t have done it! I 
shouldn’t have done it! It was a devilish im- 
pulse and I yielded toe it—yielded to it! Ah— 
don’t! 

Grace (at telephone): Yes. 

Louise: Ah, for God’s sake—don’t—don’t! 

Grace (at telephone) : I am here, at Mr. Sted- 
man’s rooms. 

Louise: Oh, don’t you hear me asking—begging 
you not to. You sha’n’t tell them—you sha’n’t. 

Grace: 550 Washington Square. 

Louise (sees it is too late): O God—don’t! 
He'll never forgive me! He'll never forgive me! 

Grace (at telephone): Isabel has left with the 
carriage. Please send for me at once—at once. 

Louise (throws herself into chair, lets her 
head fall on table): Why did I do it—why? Oh, 
this devilish nature of mine! He'll never speak 
to me again—never see me again. 

Grace: Yes—please don’t delay—sso—yes. 
Good-by. (Hangs up receiver. Sees Louise's 
abject misery.) 

Louise: Well, you’ve beaten me—beaten me 
at my own game. Now I suppose you'll tell him 
what I’ve done. Well, tell him; I don’t care. 

Grace: Why should I tell Mr. Stedman? 

Louise: Why—I’ve had my revenge. You're 
entitled to yours, aren’t you? I made you give 
yourself away, and now you’ve the chance to pay 
me back in my own coin. 
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Grace: 1 don’t want to pay you back in your 
own coin. 

Louise: You don’t? 

Grace: Why, no. 

Louise (in a blind fury): Ah, that’s where 
you beat us—that’s the gulf between us. I never 
knew why it was women of your class always 
looked down on women of my class—why you 
were always so superior—and now I see it. If 
I think anything, I out with it; but with you it’s 
all self-control, self-repression, as he calls it. 
You hate me like poison, but yoy don’t show it. 
You could kill me as I stand here, but you’re as 
calm as if you were riding in your carriage. You 
could take your revenge by telling him what I’ve 
done, but you won’t, because it’s a finer kind of 
cruelty to heap coals of fire on my head and say 
nothing. That’s class, that’s breeding, as he calls 
it, and that’s what you’ve got—and what we 
haven’t. Ah, I knew there was something want- 
ing in us—something that he misses in me. I 
see it now. But I’ll rob you of your revenge this 
time. I'll tell him myself. I'll tell him myself. 

Grace: O Louise, Louise, don’t, don’t go on 
that way. You are causing yourself, you are 
causing me, so much needless pain. I know you 
don’t deliberately intend to be cruel, but when 
you talk that way, you are—you are cruel—hor- 
ribly cruel. I don’t want to see you suffer, be- 
lieve me. Believe me, I don’t hate you; I could 
even love you if you’d let me. Give up this false 
notion that there is any gulf between us—between 
one class and another. There is no gulf but the 
gulf of your own making—the barrier you think 
exists—the barrier that always will exist while 
you believe it does. I believe, I know, I love 
you as one human being should love another. 
At least, I love you more than you do me. And 
as soon as you realize that love, the gulf you 
speak of will be bridged over. O Louise, the 
whole thing is only a false estimate of Truth. 
Louise! (Holds out her hand to Louise, who 
stares helplessly at her.) 

Louise (breaking down): Oh, I know I’m all 
wrong—wrong from my very birth. I’ve no re- 
ligion, I’ve nothing. Ever since I was that high 
I’ve been brought up on the doctrine of hatred 
and despair. The doctrine of “do or you'll be 
done,” not “do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” I know I’m all wrong, but 
I must try—I will try harder than I’ve ever tried 
before to—to—oh—oh—I wish I was dead—I 
wish I was dead! 

Grace: No, no. (Puts her arm around 
Louise.) You don’t mean that. 

Louise: Yes I do. Ah, it’s too late—too late. 
But you forgive me—you forgive me-—don't you? 
Perhaps I can make up for—you_ wait! 

(Knock on door. Knock again. Louise pays 
no attention. Grace goes to door. Stedman’s 
se 9g outside—“‘Louise!” Enter Stedman quick- 
ly. 

Stedman: Your father is downstairs with 
Burress. I’ve put him off, but I think he’s seen 
you. At any rate, he suspects something, and 
[I'm afraid he means mischief. 

Louise: Let them come in. I don’t care. I 
deserve it. 


Stedman, however, succeeds in persuading 
Louise to hide with Grace in a rear room. 
Burress and Stolbeck enter, and Matthew 
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Crosby with Milbank follow a moment later. 
The opposing factions are thus accidentally 
brought to gether and after some preliminary 
conversation Stedman proposes to talk their 
difficulties over right on the spot. 

As curtain rises, in the third aet, the atti- 
tude of the various characters shows that a 
discussion has been going on and that Matthew 
Crosby and Milbank are thoroughly bored and 
are only remaining there because they want to 
get Grace away. The discussion is at the 
point of breaking up when President Mc- 
Carthy, of the Western Division of the United 
Federal Brotherhood, arrives. Lackett, who 
comes in with McCarthy, charges Stedman 
with treason, and, having caught the hint that 
Grace Crosby is in the adjoining room, trium- 
phantly calls upon her to appear. The pres- 
ence of the girl, he thinks, would elucidate 
clearly Stedman’s motive in betraying the 
“cause.” However, instead of Grace, Louise 
enters the room. Lackett and Burress now in- 
sinuate that the very appearance of the Cros- 
bys, Thedford and Milbank in Stedman’s rooms 
proves Stedman’s treachery. As they will not 
discuss the issue at hand, and Stedman refuses 
to give an explanation of the presence of his 
visitors, McCarthy remarks that he will be 
forced to report the matter. Hereupon Lackett 
and Burress taunt Stedman with his capital- 
istic friends and his Utopian schemes. He 
realizes that there is “no human sympathy, no 
kindness, no love in them,’ and after his 
passionate appeal for reconciliation is rejected, 
offers his resignation. Matthew Crosby, Mil- 
bank and Thedford applaud. 


Lackett: Don’t let him bluff you, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy; he isn’t on the level. 

Louise (comes down stage): He is on the 
level, and more on the level than any of you. 

Burress: Then let him tell us what these 
people want here. 

Louise: It’s all my fault—my fault. I—I—I 
could tell you, but I won’t. There’s nothing be- 
tween them—before God I swear there isn’t. 
They don’t like him any more than you do. Be- 
cause he tells them the truth as he tells you the 
truth, and they don’t relish it any more than you 
do. 

Burress: Let him order them out of his rooms 
and I’ll withdraw my charges. 

Louise: Jim Burress, if you make any charges 
against him I’ll never speak to you again—never 
—never, so help me God! (To Stolbeck) If 
you repudiate him, father, ’1I—I’ll repudiate you. 
Don’t listen to them, Mr. McCarthy; don’t be- 
lieve them. 

Stedman: Louise, Louise, it isn’t worth while. 

(Enter Grace.) 

Grace: It is worth while, Mr. Stedman; it is 
worth while. 

Milbank: Grace! 




















Grace: I could stay there and listen no longer. 
Mr. Stedman, you are doing yourselves a gross 
injustice. 

Louise: O Miss Crosby, why did you come 
out? 

Matthew: Grace! 

Burress: What did I tell you? Ha! a family 
meeting ! 

Stolbeck: Ha! The cat is out of the bag! 

Matthew: Grace, remain silent. 

Grace: I must speak. Mr. Stedman, you can- 
not, you dare not, resign. 

Lackett: What a headline this will make: The 
submerged tenth finally meets beauty, fashion 
and wealth on a question of mutual social in- 
terest. 

Burress: There’s my proof, Mr. McCarthy. 
They’ve got at him through her. I told you there 
was an understanding between them. 

Grace: There’s no understanding between us 
but the understanding that right is might and 
that only that which is good can be right. It is 
worth while, Mr. Stedman; these men don’t 
know what they are doing. (To the men) I 
warn you, if you reject Mr. Stedman you reject 
the only man who understands how to help you 
gain the victory which really means permanent 
peace and plenty for your comfort and happiness, 
for your wives and children. That victory must 
be a victory over yourselves as well as over your 
employers. 

Burress: Thank you, miss. Come on, Mac, 
Stolbeck. 

Stolbeck: Ha! Yes, I should say so! Women 
and politics not for me. Come, Louise. (Stol- 
beck and Burress go.) ; 

McCarthy (gathering up papers): I’m sorry, 
Miss, but I must yield to the majority. Jackett, 
you keep this lady’s name out of your paper. 

Lackett: Yes, but—I—— 

McCarthy: If you don’t, you'll answer to me, 
personally. Understand? We're not fighting 
women 

Lackett: Well, what about your report? 

McCarthy: My report is my business. (Lackett 
goes.) Good night, Stedman. I shall see you in 
the morning. 

Stedman: Yes, McCarthy. Ah, I wish there 
were more like you. 

Milbank: And so do I. One moment, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. . I want you to be at our office to-morrow 
at noon. And you too, Mr. Stedman. I think 
this matter ought to be settled. 

Stedman: It can be settled. 

McCarthy: Yes, sir, it can. 

Matthew: Uncle! 

Thedford: Mr. Milbank! 

Milbank: And you'll be there, Matthew. You 
too, Thedford. Twelve o’clock to-morrow, Mr. 
McCarthy. In the meantime I wish you good 
night. (Offers hand to McCarthy. McCarthy 
shakes it warmly.) 

McCarthy: Good night, sir; twelve o'clock 
to-morrow, Stedman. 

Stedman: I'll be there, McCarthy. 

McCarthy: Thank you very much for your 
kindness, sir. This is your work, Stedman. 
Good night, gentlemen. 

(Shakes hands with Stedman, bows to rest and 
goes.) 

Burress (off stage): Louise! 

Louise (comes down and takes Stedman’s hand. 
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Aside to him): You're right, Mr. Stedman; she’s 
worth a thousand of me. 

(Enter Burress.) 

Burress: Louise, your father is waiting. 

Louise (angrily) Let him wait. 

Burress: Well, I’m waiting too. 

Louise: Oh, are you? Well, if you wait for 
me youll wait till your epitaph | is written. 

Burress: What do you mean? 

Louise: I mean I’ve changed my mind. I’m 
going home alone. Good-night, Mr. Burress. 

(She goes, followed by Burress.) 

Thedford: At last! 

Matthew (angrily): Grace, you have brought 
contempt on us. You have 

Milbank: I think, Matthew, we'll make no 





further reference to the matter—at least, not 


here. 

Matthew: Very well. (To Grace) Defer your 
explanation until 

Grace: Explanation? I have nothing to ex- 
plain. It is you who must explain. Mr. Stedman 
was right when he said that men have no sym- 
pathy in their hearts. They have only hatred for 
each other. That’s what requires an explanation. 
They hate us, Matthew; how do you explain 
that? They hate us, uncle; can you explain it? 
Can you, Mr. Thedford? Oh, it’s all wrong— 
all wrong. Can’t you see something must be 
done to bring the human family together? 
Money is fast separating us. They hate us and 
it’s as much our fault as theirs—as much our 
fault as theirs. 

Stedman: Oh, I knew you'd see; I knew you'd 
see. . 

Matthew: Grace, we are waiting for you. 

Grace: I’m will to do my share. (Sudden- 
ly) Uncle, Matthew, Mr. Thedford, won’t you 
give the men what they ask? For my sake! I'll 
give up my fortune—anything—anything! 

Matthew. (to Milbenk): She is under the in- 
fluence of that man; absolutely under his in- 
fluence. 

Milbank: I’m afraid so. 

Thedford: Damn. him! Why has he been al- 
lowed to assert himself? 

Matthew: We don’t want him, and his own 
followers don’t want him. No one wants him. 

Grace: Yes! I want him! I want him! 

Stedman: Grace! 

Grace: Let me tell you, Matthew, uncle and, 
above all, you, Mr. Thedford, you have brought 
about the very thing you have worked most to 
avoid. J never realized until to-night that I— 
that I—you have forced me to speak—I was so 
essential to Mr. Stedman’s happiness, or that he 
was sO—sO necessary to mine. 

Stedman: Grace! 

Grace: Forgive me, John; I know it’s un- 
womanly, but I couldn’t help it. You sacrificed 
yourself with your own party to save my name 
from the breath of scandal. You would have 
sacrificed your whole life. Oh, it’s worth while, 
it is worth while! 

Stedman: Yes, it is worth while. 

Thedford: How dare he 

(Milbank restrains him.) 

Milbank: What’s the use; what’s the use? 

Matthew: I won’t consent. 

Milbank: I’m afraid you won't be asked. 





CURTAIN. 






























































Religion and Ethics 






A MODERN PROPHET’S INDICTMENT OF 
OUR CIVILIZATION 


4 MERICANS who care deeply for 
their country and can look beyond 
the issues of the moment toward 
vistas that stretch on forever are 
likely to find occasion for much fruitful 
thought and healthy introspection in the latest 
work * of that novelist of genius and modern 
prophet, H. G. Wells. Mr. Wells visited the 
United States last Spring with the express 
purpose of catching the significance and drift 
of our civilization and recording his impres- 
sion on paper. In the first enthusiasm of 
his experience he fulfilled this purpose, and 
the result is a breathless, passionate estimate, 
lacking, it is true, in judicial quality, but 
gaining, by its very intensity, in spiritual force 
and insight. “The book,” as the London Spec- 
tator remarks, “is illuminating in the fullest 
sense, a criticism not only of America, but 
of all civilized society, and it is written in a 
style which is always attractive and rises 
now and then to uncommon beauty and power, 
for Mr. Wells is as much poet as sociologist. 
He sees his data not greyly set out on a 
laboratory table, but touched with the eternal 
mystery of human hopes and fears.” 

At the outset, Mr. Wells declares that in 
this, as in all his work, he has been domi- 
nated by a sense of the prophetic. He is con- 
cerned not so much with the America that is 
as with the America that is to be. “The pomp 
and splendor of established order, the bray- 
ing triumphs, ceremonies, consummations, one 
sees these glittering shows for what they are 
—through their threadbare grandeur shine the 
little significant things that will make the fu- 
ture.” More specifically, he explains: 

“My hero in the confused drama of human 
life is intelligence; intelligence inspired by con- 
structive passion. There is a demigod im- 
prisoned in mankind. All human history pre- 
sents itself to me as the unconscious or half- 
unconscious struggle of human thought to emerge 
from the sightless interplay of instinct, individual 
passion, prejudice, and ignorance. One sees this 
diviner element groping after law and order and 
fine arrangement, like a thing blind and half- 
buried, in ancient Egypt, in ancient Judea, in 
ancient Greece. It embodies its purpose in re- 
ligions, invents the disciplines of morality, the 
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reminders of ritual. It loses itself and becomes 
confused. It wearies and rests. In Plato, for 
the first time, one discovers it conscious and open- 
eyed, trying, indeed, to take hold of life and con- 
trol it. Then it goes under and becomes again 
a convulsive struggle, an uncoordinated gripping 
and leaving, a muttering of literature and art, un- 
til the coming of our own times. Most painful 
and blundering demigods it seems through all 
that space of years, with closed eyes and feverish 
effort. And now again it is clear to the minds of 
many men that they may lay hold upon and con- 
trol the destiny of their kind.” 

In applying this heroic standard to Ameri- 
can civilization, Mr. Wells finds us deficient 
at almost every point. Our cities are big 
indeed, he admits; but, according to his way 
of thinking, their bigness lies rather in ma- 
terial bulk than in constructive intelligence. Of 
New York he writes: “Noise and human 
hurry and a vastness of means and collective 
result, rather than any vastness of achieve- 
ment, is the pervading quality of New York”; 
while he says of Chicago: “It is the most per- 
fect presentation of nineteenth-century indi- 
vidualistic industrialism I have ever seen—in 
its vast,. its magnificent squalor.” He con- 
tinues: 

“Chicago is one hoarse cry for discipline! The 
reek and scandal of the stock-yards is really only 
a gigantic form of that same quality in Ameri- 
can life that, in a minor aspect, makes the side- 
walks filthy. The key to the peculiar nasty ugli- 
ness of the Schoellkopf works that defile the Ni- 
agara gorge is of the same quality. The detesta- 
bleness of the elevated railroads of Chicago and 
Boston and New York have this in common. All 
that is ugly in America, in Lancashire, in South 
and East London, in <he Pas de Calais, is due to 
this, to the shoving unintelligent proceedings of 
underbred and morally obtuse men. Each man is 
for himself, each enterprise; there is no order, no 
prevision, no common and universal plan.” 

In the older countries, Mr. Wells goes on 
to say, men who become rich enter a world 
that already has its traditions of public ser- 
vice and authority; but in America the rich 
“swell up into an immense consumption and 
power and inanity, develop no sense of public 
duties, remain winners of a strange game 
they do not criticize, concerned now only to 
hold and intensify their winnings.” One of 
the results of the “lust of acquisition” is an 
orgy of spending, and under this category 





















































Mr. Wells includes not merely expenditure 
for selfish purposes, but philanthropic bene- 
factions. He writes: 


“American cities are being littered with a dis- 
order of unsystematized foundations and pictur- 
esque legacies, much as I find my nursery floor 
littered with abandoned toys and battles and 
buildings when the children are in bed after a 
long, wet day. Yet some of the gifts are very 
splendid things. There is, for example, the Le- 
land Stanford Junior University in California, 
a vast monument of parental affection and Rich- 
ardsonian architecture, with professors, and 
teaching going on in its interstices; and there is 
Mrs. Gardner’s delightful Fenway Court, a Vene- 
tian palace, brought almost bodily from Italy and 
full of finely gathered treasurers. . 

“All this giving is, in its aggregate effect, as 
confused as industrial Chicago. It presents no 
clear scheme of the future, promises no growth; 
it is due to the impulsive generosity of mob of 
wealthy persons, with no broad, common concep- 
tions, with no collective dream, ‘with little to hold 
them together but imitation and the burning pos- 
session of money; the gifts overlap, they lie at any 
angle one with another. Some are needless, some 
mischievous. There are great gaps of unfulfilled 
need between. 

“And through the multitude of lesser, tho still 
mighty, givers, comes that colossus of property, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the jubilee plunger of ben- 
eficence, that rosy, gray-haired, nimble little fig- 
ure, going to and fro between two continents, 
scattering library buildings as if he sowed wild 
oats, buildings that may or may not have some 
educational value, if presently they are reorgan- 
ized and properly stocked with books. Anon he 
appals the thrifty burgesses of Dunfermline with 
vast and uncongenial responsibilities of expendi- 
ture; anon he precipitates the library of the late 
Lord Acton upon our embarrassed Mr. Morley; 
anon he pauperizes the students of Scotland. He 
diffuses his monument throughout the English- 
speaking lands, amid circumstances of the most 
flagrant publicity; the receptive learned, the 
philanthropic noble, bow in expectant swaths be- 
fore him. He is the American fable come true; 
nothing seems too wild to believe of him, and he 
fills the European imagination with an altogether 
erroneous conception of the self-dissipating qual- 
ity in American wealth.” 


Mr. Wells thinks that “state blindness” is 
the most serious malady from which Ameri- 
cans suffer at the present time. “I do not 
mean,” he says, “that the typical American 
is not passionately and vigorously patriotic, 
but I mean that he has no perception that his 
business activities, his private employments, 
are constituents in a large collective process; 
that they affect other people and the world 
forever, and cannot, as he imagines, begin 
and end with him.” He is “fundamentally 
honest,” but “confused ethically.” The 
charge that the financial leaders of the nation 
are “unparalleled villains, conscienceless con- 
querors,” Mr. Wells thinks ridiculous. “Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller’s mild, thin-lipped, pleasant 
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face,” he observes, “gives the lie to all such 
melodramatic nonsense.” In Mr. Wells’s eyes 
this great Standard Oil magnate is “an in- 
dustrious, acquisitive, commonplace, pious 
man, as honestly and simply proud of his ac- 
quisitiveness as a stamp collector might be.” 
To quote further: 

“At times, in his acquisitions, the strength of 
his ange may have driven him to lengths be- 
yond the severe moral code, but the same has 
been true of stamp-collectors. He is a man who 
has taken up with great natural aptitude an igno- 
ble tradition which links economy and earning 
with piety and honor. His teachers were to 
blame, that Baptist community that is now so 
ashamed of its son that it refuses his gifts. Toa 
large extent he is the creature of opportunity; 
he has been flung to the topmost pinnacle of hu- 
man envy, partly by accident, partly by that pecu- 
liarity of American conditions that has subordi- 
nated, in the name of liberty, all the grave and en- 
nobling affairs of statecraft to a middle-class free- 
dom of commercial enterprise. Quarrel with that 
if you like. It is unfair and ridiculous to quarrel 
with him.” 


Our distinguished visitor was impressed by 
a quality of harshness, as well as of kindness 
and hospitality, in the American tempera- 
ment. He finds concrete instances of this 
quality in the “social lynching” of Maxim 
Gorky and in the—to him unjustifiable—im- 
prisonment of the anarchist, MacQueen. He 
also carries the analogy into broader fields, 
and speaks with feeling of the horrors of 
child slavery and the prevalent attitude to- 
ward the negro. “My globe-trotting impu- 
dence,” he remarks, “will seem, no doubt, to 
mount to its zenith when I declare that hardly 
any Americans at. all seem to be in posses- 
sion of the elementary facts in relation to 
the negro question.” His sympathies, he con- 
fesses, are all with the colored people; and 
toward the close of a chapter on “The 
Tragedy of Color,” he makes the statement: 

“Whatever America has to show in heroic liv- 
ing to-day, I doubt if she can show anything finer 
than the quality of the resolve, the steadfast effort 
hundreds of black and colored men are making 
to-day to live blamelessly, honorably and pa- 
tiently, getting for themselves what scraps of re- 
finement, learning and beauty they may, keeping 
their hold on a civilization they are grudged and 
denied.” 

Despite all his hostile criticism, Mr. Wells 
ends his book with an affirmation of his con- 
viction that “in America the leadership of 
progress must ultimately rest”: 


“The problem of America, save in its scale and 
freedom, is no different from the problem of 
Great Britain, of Europe, of all humanity; it is 
one chiefly moral and intellectual ; ; it is to resolve 
a confusion of purposes, traditions, habits, into a 
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common ordered intention. Everywhere one finds 
what seem to me the beginnings of that—and, for 
this epoch it is all too possible, they may get no 
further than beginnings. Yet another Decline and 
Fall may remain to be written, another and an- 
other, and it may be another, before the World 
State comes and Peace. 

“Yet against this prospect of a dispersal of 
will, of a secular decline in honor, education, pub- 
lic spirit, and confidence, of a secular intensifica- 
tion of corruption, lawlessness and disorder, I do, 
with a confidence that waxes and wanes, balance 
the creative spirit in America, and that kindred 
spirit that for me finds its best symbol in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s gesticulating figure. Who can 
gauge the far-reaching influence of even the sci- 
ence we have, in ordering and quickening the 
imagination of man, in enhancing and assuring 
their powers? Common men feel secure to-day in 
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enterprises it needed men of genius to conceive 
in former times. And there is a literature—for 
all our faults we do write more widely, deeply, 
disinterestedly, more freely and frankly than any 
set of writers ever did before—reaching incal- 
culable masses of readers, and embodying an 
amount of common consciousness and purpose be- 
yond all precedent. Things are done in 
the light, more and more are they done in the 
light. The world perceives and thinks. . 
“After all is said and done, I find the balance of 
my mind tilts steadily to a belief in a continuing 
and accelerated progress now in human affairs. 
And in spite of my patriotic inclinations, in spite. 
too, of the present high intelligence and efficiency 
of Germany, it seems to me that in America, by 
sheer virtue of its size, its free traditions, and the 
habit of initiative in its people, the leadership of 
progress must ultimately rest.” 





EFFICIENCY AS THE TRUE TEST OF CHARACTER 


HE emphasis of the past has been 
set too often on abstract morality 
and “goodness”; the need of the 
present is practical accomplishment 

and efficiency. So, at least, avers William H. 

Allen, a writer in Fhe World’s Work (No- 

vember). Convinced that good government, 

in whatever field, will never be possible so 
long as goodness is to be the sole or even the 
chief qualification of its officers, he proposes to 
substitute an “efficiency test” for the goodness 
test. “Goodness,” he claims, “is a false cri- 
terion for three reasons: we cannot agree upon 
its meaning; it does not prevent the continu- 
ance of bad government; and other tests have 
been proved to be more trustworthy.” 

Under the first head, that of the impossi- 
bility of defining goodness, Mr. Allen writes: 





“To some, working and playing golf on Sun- 
day are evils worse even than smoking cigarettes, 
playing cards, or using profane language. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of good people cannot believe 
in the goodness of others who refuse to sub- 
scribe to some particular orthodoxy, to a pro- 
gram of Sunday closing, to prohibition, or to 
woman’s suffrage. The incarnation of evil to the 
avenue—the ward-heeler—is the incarnation of 
good to the alley. One man deems ingratitude, 
selfishness, or evasiveness incompatible with good- 
ness; but his neighbor overlooks these weaknesses 
if the candidate attends church regularly, sup- 
ports his poor relations, organizes enjoyable 
picnics, erects handsome monuments, or gives 
liberally and frequently to charity. In other 
words, the good man we talk about so much does 
not exist; or rather he exists in so many shapes 
and types that the composite can never be found.” 


Passing on to a consideration of the alleged 
ineffectiveness of goodness as a world-force, 
Mr. Allen says: 


“Most of the revolting crimes and stupendous 
blunders of history have been committed from 
good motives. The Spanish Inquisition, the 
massacres of Drogheda and St. Bartholomew, 
the expulsion of the Moors, the Huguenots, and 
the Acadians, the murderous proselyting of Mo- 
hammed, the crucifixion of Christ are examples. 
Epoch-making fallacies have always found earnest 
supporters among good men acting only from 
good motives. The Hindoo mother is ‘good’ 
when she throws her baby into the Ganges, the 
Western crusader is ‘good’ when she takes the 
law into her own hands and smashes saloon prop- 
erty; excess of loyalty led the Continental Con- 
gress to mistrust Washington ; the good men of 
the South turned ‘white-cap’ when the good men 
of the North forced an obnoxious reconstruction 
policy upon them; religious zealotry too often 
ends in hate of men. To protect the goodness 
of Athens, Socrates was made to drink hemlock. 
In every contest our country has known, good- 
ness has supported wrong as well as right. Loyal- 
ism in 1776 was confined to good men, the kind 
we now want to enter politics; Patrick Henry 
and James Monroe did their best to defeat the 
new constitution in 1787; the ‘Know-nothings’ 
were pre-eminently ‘good’; the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and Methodist churches divided over the 
question of slavery; Horace Greeley was Lin- 
coln’s harshest critic. At this very time, there 


- are good men so bigoted as to believe that. all 


who oppose trusts, protective tariff, and high 
license are good, while all who defend them are 
bad. Thus it happens that knowing a man to be 
good, upright, honorable, Christian, furnishes no 
basis whatever for judging whether he believe in 
free silver or gold only; whether he be Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew; Republican, Democrat, or Social- 
ist; total abstainer or moderate drinker; a help 
or a hindrance to his fellow man. Still less does 
it indicate his suitability for the office of mayor, 
auditor, alderman, pastor, or hospital trustee.” 


The true moralist, intimates Mr. Allen, can 
have no patience with a merely negative good- 














ness; and “democracy has never in practise 
advanced mere goodness.” He continues: 


“Even in friendship we ask much more than 
goodness of a companion for an evening or for 
life. We do not forgive a blundering dentist 
because he is of irreproachable character. We 
measure the caterer’s viands, not his morals. 
A gardener must grow beautiful plants, not good 
intentions. We buy a paper for its news and 
illustrations, not for the goodness of its editor. 
Whether or not a builder be good is the last 
question asked in letting a contract. Shopping 
would be impracticable if the shopper were to 
seek ‘good’ dealers instead of good bargains. 
Politics has given numerous illustrations of un- 
spotted leaders dooming good causes to failure 
because of their inefficiency. A ‘good’ general is 
not chosen to command an army in time of war. 
Stevenson saw the truth—I would rather see a 
man capably doing evil than blundering about 
good.’” 


In religious circles the truth that Mr. Allen 
inculcates is already finding acceptance. “The 
preacher,” he remarks, “must not only be good, 
he must know how to preach satisfactorily and 
to arouse general interest in parish work.” 
Furthermore: 


“The complex civilization of our day, the re- 
quirements imposed upon the church by intelli- 
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gence in the pew and by outside social condi- 
tions have rendered it very difficult to procure an 
effective pastor and attractive preacher in one 
man. Many churches are still compelled to 
compromise and tolerate a poor preacher because 
of unusual leadership, or to overlook poor parish 
work because of effective preaching. But in very 
few parishes is a pastor retained because of 
goodness only, even rural districts generally de- 
manding more. Ability to sing is beginning to 
be regarded as an indispensable qualification for 
the choir. ‘Goody-goody’ books circulate little 
farther than water runs up-hill, but in selecting 
Sunday-school teachers, city missionaries, and 
committee-men, goodness and the desire to do 
good are still extolled and permitted to hamper 
church progress, against the law of attendance 
and interest which is gradually effecting a 
transition to the efficiency measure. For the for- 
eign field medical missionaries of approved train- 
ing are preferred, and all must first pass physical, 
educational, and personality. tests. Theological 
seminaries with lengthening courses, rigid ex- 
aminations by men who apply the test of probable 
results, teachers’ classes, deaconesses’ training 
schools—everywhere is the unmistakable repudia- 
tion of the ‘goodness test.’ ” 


In short, says Mr. Allen, “the modern 
Diogenes does not go about with a lantern 
seeking goodness; he looks for efficiency, and 
expects ‘goodness’ to be thrown in.” 





A LITERARY SPECIALIST’S TRIBUTE TO THE BIBLE 


ERE can be no doubt,” says Prof. 
J. H. Gardiner, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, “that above all other 
books in English the Bible has 
the power of stirring the imagination and 
moving the soul”; and this inspiring power, 
he goes on to say, is something almost apart 
from religious appeal. Under its spell, mem- 
bers of Christian churches and unbelievers are 
alike awakened to “a sense of realities which 
are on a higher plane than the affairs of every- 
day life.” 

These statements occur in a book* in which 
Professor Gardiner, as a specialist in English 
literature, deals with the literary values, rather 
than the theological aspects, of the Bible. If 
he were a special pleader in behalf of the 
Scriptures, his tribute could not be more 
whole-hearted. When one puts the greatest 
work of modern writers, such as Milton, 
Browning, even Shakespeare, beside the Bible, 
“one finds,” he says, “the modern writing al- 








*Tue Bisre as Enciisn Literature. By J. H. Gardiner, 
Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


most trivial and ephemeral beside the old.” He 
continues: 


“Much reading in the Bible will soon bring one 
to an understanding of the mood in which all 
art seems a juggling with trifles, and an attempt 
to catch the unessential when the everlasting veri- 
ties are slipping by.’ The silent, unhurrying 
rumination of the East makes our modern flood 
of literature seem garrulous and chattering; even 
the great literature of the Greeks loses beside 
the compression and massiveness of the Old Tes- 
tament. It is this cool solidity of poise, this 
grave and weighty compression of speech, that 
makes the Old Testament literature so foreign. 
I; has no pride of art, no interest in the sub- 
jective impressions of the writer, no care even 
for the preservation of his name. It is austerely 
preoccupied with the lasting and the real, and 
above all, unceasingly possessed with the sense 
of the immediate presence of a God who is 
omnipotent and inscrutable. This constant pre- 
occupation with the eternal and the superhuman 
gives to this literature a sense of proportion 
which again separates it from other literature. 
Beside the will of the Almighty the joys and 
griefs and ambitions of any single writer are a 
vanity of vanities, a vexation of spirit, or as the 
Hebrew is more closely translated in the Re- 
vised Version, ‘a striving after wind.’ It is as 
if, in the words of the marginal reading of 
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Ecclesiastes iii, God had ‘set eternity in their 
heart.’ In our modern literature it is hardly pos- 
sible to find an author who has not some touch 
of the restless egotism that is the curse of the 
artistic temperament; in the Bible there is no au- 
thor who was not free from it. 

“In this art which is not art, then, in this ab- 
sorption with the solid facts of reality and the 
neglect of man’s comment and interpretation, in 
the unswerving instinct for the lasting, and the 
sense of the constant and immediate presence of 
an omnipotent God, the Bible stands apart in our 
literature.” 


And yet, in spite of its majestic solitude, the 
Bible is of all books the one most completely 
possessed by English-speaking people. “There 
is no other book,” observes Professor Gar- 
diner, “of which it can be said that for many 
generations all classes of the people were 
equally familiar with it.” This familiarity ex- 
ists at both ends of the social scale, and is 
characteristic of poor and uneducated, as of 
rich and cultured people. Bunyan and Ruskin, 
at the two extremes of literary temperament, 
both testify to its power. Lincoln, in his most 
solemn utterances, quite naturally adopts the 
language of the Bible. To quote again: 


“Much of the Bible, especially of the Old Testa- 
ment, can be described as primitive in thought; 
but only if ‘primitive’ be taken to mean that such 
writings go down to the common roots of all 
human nature, and are grounded in feelings and 
ideas which are the common heritage of all men, 
and which are therefore perennial and universal. 
Thus this Biblical literature and this Biblical 
style in spite of their foreign origin are in a still 
deeper sense native, since their appeal reaches 
down below feelings and instincts which are 
peculiar to one age or to one country to those 
which belong to all.” 


Not the least of the contributions of the 
Bible to English language and literature, de- 
clares Professor Gardiner, is the standard 
which it has set for all English writing. “If 
the whole range of English prose,” he says, 
“were figured in the form of an arch, the style 
of the Bible would be the keystone; and it 
would be there not only because it is the high- 
est point and culmination of prose writing, but 
also because it binds the whole structure to- 
gether.” Of the biblical style he writes fur- 
ther: 


“In setting the English Bible as the measure 
of English prose style, one would name as the 
general qualities of that style, simplicity and 
earnestness. In defining French prose style, one 
would think first, perhaps, of lucidity, added to 
keenness and subtlety; in defining German prose 
style, rather of thoroness and the capacity for 
carrying strangely complicated burdens of 
thought; but in the case of English prose, since 
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we have had neither an academy nor a cloistered 
body of learned men for whom books have been 
chiefly written, if there is to be a standard which 
shall be a common measure for Dryden, Swift, 
Goldsmith, and Burke, or in our own period for 
Macaulay, Newman, Ruskin, Thackeray, and 
Lincoln, we must find for that common measure 
a style which will be read by all classes of men, 
and which will carry the weight of high and 
earnest ideas. In France there is a gulf between 
literature and the peasants whom Millet painted; 
in England, Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ one 
of the monuments of the literature, was the work 
of a tinker; and one might recall, too, Stevenson’s 
story of the Welsh blacksmith who learned to 
read in order to add ‘Robinson Crusoe’ to his 
possibilities of experience. It is a striking fact 
that, as the generations pass by, the books which 
are still regularly and constantly reprinted are 
those like ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’ and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which 
appeal not only to a highly educated upper class, 
but to the moderately educated middle and lower 
classes: in literature, as in everything else in 
England and America, the final appeal is to the 
broad democracy. In the second place, it is 
notable that the books which do survive, at any 
rate in the case of prose,—for in the case of 
poetry final causes are deeper and more complex, 
—are almost all written by men with a purpose, 
men who have a mission to make the world 
better. There is something in the genius of the 
people which brings the language to its noblest 
heights when it carries a message that is to lift 
the people above themselves; and something in 
the genius of the language which makes it in- 
evitable that when the language reaches these 
high points it shall show most strongly these two 
qualities of simplicity and earnestness. 

“With these qualities the style of the Bible is 
also notable for directness of statement, which 
gives to the style an unsurpassed power of carry- 
ing its readers with it; the books of the Bible are 
set forth as statements of facts, never as an 
apology or justification of the facts; and the 
effect of this confidence is to give to the Bible 
a virility and robustness which in themselves 
make it a worthy model of a great national 
style.” 


Moreover, since adequate style inevitably 
reflects the character of its substance, one can 
say, in the language of Professor Gardiner, 
that the Bible is “the norm and standard of 
our English literature.” 


“Leaving out of consideration Shakespeare, 
whom it is so hard to bring into our generaliza- 
tion,one may roughly say that the spirit of English 
literature at its best is prophetic, that the essential 
characteristics of the books which are the record 
of the thoughts and feelings of the English race 
are virility, directness, unconsciousness, prepos- 
session with the higher sides of life, and a noble 
and uplifting purpose. Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’ 


is a glorification of purity and the virtues of 
chivalry; Addison aimed to reform the licentious 
manners of his day; the one constant motive of 
Swift’s morbid genius was to castigate the vices 
and follies of men; and Dr. Johnson, the stoutest 
Englishman of them all, was a conscious force 
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for righteousness. The nineteenth century opened 
with the aspiring dreams of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Shelley; and its great prose writers, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Emerson, and the 
rest, were all consciously preachers. The ideal 
of art merely for the sake of beauty has never 
taken a deep hold on the men of our race. Keats, 
who above all English poets revelled in sheer 





beauty and sensuousness of form, is commonly 
and naturally thought of as a poet’s poet. It 
remains true, therefore, in a broad way with the 
substance of English literature as with the style, 
that the English Bible stands as the norm about 
which all the rest can be arranged and as the 
standard by which it is not unreasonable to 
estimate it.” 





A LAYMAN’S PLEA FOR BETTER SERMONS 


HAT versatile English writer, Mr. 
Arthur C. Benson, confesses that 
he has always felt a deep sympa- 
thy for clergymen who have to 

a two sermons every Sunday. ‘“Con- 

ceive of the difficulty of the situation!” he 

exclaims. “To address the same people twice 

a week on religious subjects for, say, twenty 

years! And the difficulty is increased a hun- 

dredfold by the fact that if a clergyman makes 
his sermons practical, drawing them from his 
daily experience, he is sure to be accused of 
preaching at some one or other.” The truth 
is, says Mr. Benson, that to preach effectively 
to the same congregation twice a Sunday for 
twenty years a man needs to be “a saint and 

a man of the world, and a literary man, and 

an orator, all in one.” He continues (in The 

National Review, November) : 





“My experience is that the clergy, as a rule 
instead of neglecting this branch of work, ex- 
pend an almost pathetic amount of trouble on 
their discourses, and search very diligently 
after impressive, interesting, and lucid ideas. 
Of course the net result is often not 
very satisfactory, for the simple reason that 
the expression of any sort of truth, the 
exposition of any subject, is a thing which, 
to be effective, needs a personality behind it en- 
dowed with a certain kind of charm and force, 
which is by no means a common thing. Then, 
too, the difficulty is immensely increased by the 
character of the congregation. A village con- 
gregation consists, perhaps, of a few cultivated 
people and a few of some intellectual vigor, but 
the majority are neither intellectual nor culti- 
vated; there are men, women, and children of all 
ages and all temperaments; and how is a man to 
find the common denominator for all these? 

“Then, too, many clergymen feel bound to de- 
vote a good many sermons to doctrinal teaching, 
and doctrinal teaching is a very difficult thing. 
It is metaphysical, psychological, and moral at 
the same time; it deals with subtle mysteries and 
remote mental conceptions.” 


It is easy enough, however, to criticise, as 
Mr. Benson admits. The question is whether 
any scheme of practical reform can be sug- 





gested. Mr. Benson has a number of sug- 
gestions to offer: 


“In the first place, I should like to see the 
number of parochial sermons halved; one sermon 
a Sunday is ample. ; 

“And then, too, I can never understand why 
the reading of the discourses of great preachers is 
not encouraged. If Robertson, or aatten 6s 
Kingsley have written persuasively and ve Md 
siastically about some point of the Christian life, 
why should we not be allowed to listen to their 
words, rather than to the words of a tired and 
possibly dispirited man who preaches because 
he must, and not because he has any very urgent 
message to deliver? 

“And then, too, I should like a far wider va- 
riety of discourses. There is nothing which holds 
the attention of old and young alike, as a bio- 
graphical lecture; why are not sermons more bio- 
graphical? Why should not one listen to a sim- 
ple narrative of the life of some hero or saint? 
Why is it justifiable to attempt to spin a sermon 
out of the meager and attenuated records of the 
life of St. Matthias or St. Jude, and not to 
preach about Gordon or Father Damien? 

“Then, too, surely the parable, the story, is 
sadly neglected. With the example of the Saviour 
before us, why may not His disciples make a 
simple tale the vehicle of divine teaching? I de- 
clare that Hans Andersen’s parable of the flax, 
or if one must be more historical, the tale of the 
Monk Telemachus in the Colosseum, are worth a 
hundred expositions of high doctrine. For the 
truth is that it is not doctrine that we live by, but 
great examples, glowing hopes, simple affections.” 


Mr. Benson goes on to indicate another 
region in which he thinks more experiments 
might be tried. There ought to be more ro- 
bust preaching, he intimates, based on per- 
ception of human character and dealing with 
questions of daily interest. He writes on this 
point: 

“If there is one subject which attracts hearers, 
it is the shrewd delineation of human character, 
An observant man, fond of humanity, may find 
rich material for perception in the quietest coun- 
try parish. But the clergy are far too apt to dwell 
upon a conception of Christian meekness and sub- 
missiveness, which are not the most attractive 
human qualities to the minds of ordinary people; 
they uphold the dove-like harmlessness of the 
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Christian character, rather than its serpentine 
wisdom. The morality of the pulpit ought not to 
diverge from the morality of ordinary life. If it is 
right to be adventurous and bold, if it is right 
to be ambitious and popular, if it is right to make 
money, to fall in love, to play games, to strive 
after equality or supremacy, it is right to preach 
about such things. There is a right way and a 
wrong way of doing most of them, a Christian 
way and an un-Christian way. I would go some 
considerable distance to hear a sermon by a 
kindly and shrewd old parson, who had lived an 
honest and simple life, on making money, or on 
falling in love; and the more that sermons deal 
with universal experiences, the better for pastor 
and flock alike. One does not want sermons to 
aim at transporting one into a different region; 
one does not desire to be conducted into the 
courts of an imaginary and not very interesting 
heaven, so much’ as to be brought face to face 
with the Kingdom of God on earth.” 


Mr. Benson’s article has aroused consider- 
able interest and discussion in religious circles. 
The Bishop of Bristol, to whom it was sub 
mitted, looks with favor on the practice of 
reading standard sermons from the pulpit, 
and speaks hopefully of “a scheme for issuing 
a list of approved modern homilies by well- 
known preachers of recent times, to be used 
by all deacons till such time as their own 
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‘fit for public utterance.” 






manuscript sermons, sent to their bishop for 
criticism, reach a standard which is not un- 
On the other hand, 
The Christian World and Evangelist (New 
York) comments: 


“In this matter of reading the sermons of others 
we may note an experiment that does not 
strengthen the Bishop’s position. Years ago the pul- 
pit of a Unitarian Church on Staten Island was va- 
cant, and Mr. George William Curtis volunteered 
and read some sermons in the absence of a regular 
minister. The reading began; but fine a reader 
as Mr. Curtis was, the congregation soon tired 
of the reading and it was discontinued. But un- 
questionably inferior preachers are in pulpits to- 
day ;—what of them? 

“Obviously, in the absence of any provision for 
retiring them, they must be left to make the best 
possible use of their mediocre talents, and often , 
very good results are seen. from such preaching. , 
Brother Jasper, of ‘Richmond, with his sermon, 
‘The Sun he do move,’ was hardly to be consid- 
ered a very intellectual preacher; yet it is the 
testimony of those who knew of his church and 
his people that his work there brought out good 
result: give mediocrity a right setting and it 
may show results that higher abilities may not 
achieve: needless to say this is no plea for medi- 
ocrity or for ignorance. If we are to correct 
this evil of inferior sermonizing we must begin 
with the young theologue and refuse to graduate 
one who gives no promise of usefulness.” 





WILL THE CRAPSEY VERDICT STRENGTHEN OR 


WEAKEN THE 





ye HE “Anglican Clergyman” who has 
oN lately written to the New York Sun 
E4) affirming his conviction that “the de- 
cision of the ecclesiastical court 
regarding Dr. Crapsey’s case will undoubtedly 
strengthen the position of the Episcopal 
Church in America,” comes to a conclusion 
that hardly seems warranted by the facts in 
this now famous case (see CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, November, 1905, and June and July, 
1906). It is doubtful if any deposed minister 
of a Christian church in America has ever had 
so many influential friends and supporters 
among the members of his own denomination 
as Dr. Crapsey has had. The congregation 
that he has served in Rochester for twenty- 
eight years is said to be almost unanimously 
in sympathy with him. The Protestant Epis- 
copal organ in New York, The Churchman, 
consistently opposed the resort to a “heresy 
trial” in his case. During the course of the 
trial the Bishop of Michigan, in a convention 
address, went out of his way to declare that 


kA, 


CHURCH? 


he did not believe in “the weapons of excom- 
munication or deposition for purely intellec- 
tual errors,” and an Ohio clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Cox, addressed an open letter to his 
Bishop endorsing all the “heresies” for which 
Dr. Crapsey was being called to account. A 
number of influential ministers in good stand- 
ing in the Protestant Episcopal Church were 
summoned to Batavia to express their substan- 
tial agreement with Dr. Crapsey’s views, but 
were not allowed to testify. Edward M. Shep- 
ard and James B. Perkins, who argued Dr. 
Crapsey’s case before the ecclesiastical court, 
have made it clear that, not merely in their 
professional capacity as lawyers, but as pri- 
vate individuals, they stand with the deposed . 
clergyman. Mr. Shepard, indeed, has shown 
an almost fanatical devotion to Dr. Crapsey, 
and when Bishop Potter, in an address made 
before the announcement of the judicial de- 
cision, spoke derogatorily of “those who can 
seek the priest’s office for a piece of bread,” 
and of the baseness of a man who “clings to 




















any holy office in which he is not honestly 
entitled to that bread,” Mr. Shepard hotly 
resented the imputation as “false and inde- 
cent.” And, finally, three of the most promi- 
nent laymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York—Seth Low, Spencer 
Trask and George Foster Peabody—have 
united in giving moral support to Dr. Crap- 
sey’s cause. 

In his letter to Bishop Walker, of Buffalo, 
renouncing his ministry, Dr. Crapsey asserts 
that he has reason to know that there are 
“hundreds of clergymen and thousands of lay- 
men” in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who have reached the same conclusions as he 
has. Mr. Shepard thinks that the “relatively 
small” and insignificant position of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States 
must be attributed, in part at least, to the “nar- 
row and short-sighted policy” of its leaders. 
He writes to the New York Times: 


“The only high statistical rank of our Church, 
. to our grief, is in its wealth. Having, with all its 
God-given faculties and_ beauties, increased 
since its organization in the United States 117 
years ago, to only nine-tenths of one per cent. of 
the population its Fathers in God, in- 
stead of devoting their energies as sectaries to 
deplete it of its men (already too few in number) 
of conscience and self-sacrifice and energy and 
eloquence, had better take pattern of the rectors 
of St. George’s past and present, or of the rector 
of St. Michael’s, New York, or of the rector of 
St. Andrew’s, Rochester, and remember the ad- 
monition that their office is committed to them 
‘that by their ministry and assiduity the greatest 
possible number of men may be joined unto 
Christ.’ ” 


Both The Independent and The Outlook 
have thrown their influence on Dr. Crapsey’s 
side. “Doubtless these other hundreds of 
priests and thousands of laymen who agree 
with Dr. Crapsey,” remarks the former paper, 
“believe that they hold Jesus Christ as Mas- 
ter and Lord, and his teachings as the true 
basis of the Church as truly as do the mem- 
bers of the court which by a majority con- 
demned him. Then let it be fought out within 
the Church itself. By such conflict of argu- 
ment will the truth be reached and in no other 
way; and it is the truth and that only that we 
want, the truth which each generation must 
find for itself.” The Outlook says: 


“The time is not far distant when the attempt 
to conceive of a Church in the Catholic sense of 
the word from the legalistic point of view and of 
defending its faith by legalistic procedure will be 
recognized as an absurdity; and then, for the first 
time, the Church will try the method of leaving 
Truth free to fight error and destroy it in the 
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only way in which error can be overcome and 
destroyed; and, above all, while it condemns the 
error, it will hold fast to and keep in fellowship 
the man who errs.” 


The New York World takes the view that 
“heresy-hunting” is almost invariably detri- 
mental to the interests of true religion. It 
comments on the present case: 


“Denominational discipline has triumphed. But 
how has it profited the Episcopal Church? What 
does a religious organization ever gain by holding 
its clergy to the letter of dogmatic theology under 
penalty? Did the Catholic Church benefit by its 
restriction of Father McGlynn or the Presbyterian 
Church by the prosecution of Dr. Briggs, of 
which Newman Smythe said that ‘it was the 
Presbyterians, not Dr. Briggs, who were guilty of 
“dangerous heresy” ?’ 

“Events have justified Bishop Potter’s wiser 
course in the charges against Dr. Heber Newton 
of leaving that ‘heresy’ to correct itself. To expel 
from the Episcopal communion all who nowadays 
subscribe to views deemed dangerous fifteen 
years ago would be a formidable undertaking.” 


On the other hand, the Atlanta Constitution 
argues that “if the denominations upon which 
millions of people in America depend for spir- 
itual inspiration did not purge themselves of 
the Crapseys and Coxes, there would even- 
tually develop a religious anarchy that would 
wreck the happiness of uncounted hosts.” 
Similarly, the New York Times contends: 


“The Protestant Episcopal Church is not a 
mere unbased society for ethical culture. Like 
every other religious denomination, properly so 
called, it is founded on a consensus of belief 
among its members, on what may properly be 
described as ‘dogma,’ what cannot be properly de- 
scribed otherwise. When one of its Presbyters 
comes to find its confessions, the authoritative 
statements of its belief, incredible . . . it is 
then not only the right ‘but the duty of those of 
his order who take another view to challenge his 
interpretation and to bring the case to a judicial 
determination.” 


Not merely church discipline, but the very 
preservation of religious principles, in the 
opinioa of the Protestant Episcopal paper in 
Milwaukee, The Living Church, demanded 
Dr. Crapsey’s deposition. The same paper 
comments further: 


“The Anglican Communion has been extreme 
among Catholic Churches in her leniency with 
those who do not wholly affirm her faith. In an 
age of intellectual unrest such leniency is com- 
monly felt among ourselves to be wise. But the 
danger that leniency with men would resolve it- 
self into apostasy of the Church has been a very 
real one. 

“There are limits beyond which leniency can- 
not go without at least partial apostasy, and Dr. 
Crapsey had very clearly exceeded those limits. 
There has been, in his case, no ‘heresy hunting.’ 
He has flaunted his individualistic teachings in 
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the face of the Church and has challenged the 
Church to expel him from the ministry if she saw 
fit. He has fought the administration of justice 
inch by inch. He has been represented by the 
ablest counsel that the country could supply, has 
had the benefit of a propaganda of literature at 
great expense, has had the sympathy of the whole 
school of rationalistic thought within and without 
the Church, the support of one of the Church’s 
weekly journals and of a very influential semi- 
religious magazine. He has had a fair trial, in 
which, with very inadequate and in some ways 
defective machinery, points have been strained to 
favor him; and an absolutely impartial review of 
that trial by a court of theologians and jurists, 
the intellectual equal of any in this country. 
Through it all the Church wins and Dr. Crapsey 
loses. The Church is greater than the priest who 
preferred his own way to the ways of the 
Church.” 


The Philadelphia Church Siandard (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) takes the same position: 


“We wish it were possible to hope that this 
most painful affair would be the last of its kind. 
The Church is grieved and wearied with the 
scandal of it. She is tauntingly accused of 
heresy-hunting, when the fact is that the very 
foundations of her faith are assailed by men 
who have sworn to teach it in the plain 
grammatical and historical sense in which the 
Church itself ‘has received the same.’ We have 
said before, and we repeat, that, with the deepest 
conviction of the destructive character of those 
denials, we regard the immorality of their propa- 
gation by men who are under oath to banish and 
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drive them away as much more reprehensible. 
And then we ask, what moral enthusiasm for 
Christian faith can there be in any man who 
holds and teaches that the very foundations of 
religion—not only of the Christian religion, but 
of all religion—‘are without ethical value’? Yet 
Dr. Crapsey himself is stenographically reported 
to have said in a public conference at Rochester 
last spring that ‘the three dogmas of the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul and the future 
accountability of all men are without ethical 
value.’ Of what use, then, is any religion of any 
kind in the forming of human conduct or as an 
inspiration of enthusiasm for humanity? Dr. 
Crapsey, we are very sure, greatly exaggerates 
the extent of his following among the clergy of 
the Church; but he has followers nevertheless 
whose defiant proclamations of their unbelief 
must necessarily constrain the Church either to 
proceed to the most painful of all its duties, or 
else practically to sanction the propagation of 
apostasy in its own pulpits. That, indeed, is the 
course which a recently appointed bishop is said 
to have publicly advocated within the last month 
in an address to his Diocesan Convention, main- 
taining that no intellectual error ought to be re- 
garded as a sufficient cause for the removal of a 
man from the ministry. We do not discuss that 
monstrous deliverance—of a bishop, be it ob- 
served—until we shall have an authentic copy of 
the address before us. But, unless the Episcopal 
Church in the United States is ready and willing 
to become an apostate Church, it is very clear 
that it must accept the painful alternative of re- 
quiring apostate ministers of any and every rank 
— degree to propagate their infidelity else- 
where. 





THE 


HERE is a common impression that 
tsaeesi the desire for happiness is universal, 
Be wd innate and unconquerable. Even 
ASE Zs psychologists sometimes overlook 
the fact that there is another pursuit as primi- 
tive and as ineradicable as the pursuit of 
pleasure—namely, the pursuit of pain. Miss 
Constance Clyde, who calls attention to this 
fact in a suggestive article in The Independent 
Review (London, November), goes on to say: 






“It is strange that this truth should be ignored 
by those who know that in the New World, as 
in the Old, the most virile of savage races have 
felt this necessity, the wild Indian youth seek- 
ing visions through starvation as naturally as 
any brain-sick hermit of medieval times. No 
pilgrimages for pleasure have ever equaled in 
extent of duration the many and marvelous pil- 
grimages for pain, and though it is customary to 
speak of certain nations as having been sunk in 
debauchery and physical ease, it needs but little 





PURSUIT OF 


PAIN 


knowledge to perceive that in such historic in- 
stances it was but one class, falsely represented 
as the nation, that so degraded itself; whereas, 
from the Spartans of ancient days to the Zulus 
of to-day, there have been many: instances of 
countries maintaining for generations an ideal 
of conduct that was essentially that of the ascetic 
—a dread of ease and pleasure never losing its 
hold. From the beginning of time Man has not 
only borne the sufferings that Ignorance or 
Nature created; he has clung to them. He has 
not regarded them with secret impatience and 
flung them off when able to do so; he has held 
them long after the remedy was within his 
reach, and has persecuted those that offered the 
remedy.” 


Not only does each age see the need of 
penance, continues Miss Clyde; “each age is 
instinctively able to choose, almost automati- 
cally, the type of penance which it individually 
requires, harm ensuing only when through 
habit it retains a form of suffering coarser: 
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than the spirit of the time necessitates.” She 
illustrates : 


“Thus the Japanese, artistic, temperate, gay, 
qualify their delicate joy in life by an ideal which 
enjoins them to quit it for a punctilio, without 
the coarse counter satisfaction that is the spirit 
of our one-time duel. Our English ancestors 
again qualified their robust and healthy animal- 
ism with an ideal of Feebleness and Disease so 
powerful that, through its influence, plagues were 
encouraged, and anesthetics, up to modern days, 
regarded with disfavor, it being only one’ fact 
among many that a cure for small-pox, springing 
up in Edward the First’s reign, was forced to 
lie dormant for centuries till the people’s hold 
upon their misery was released. Thus we under- 
stand why the Hindu fanatic, hating the English 
soldier who puts down sutteeism by force, should 
equally hate the English savant who proves from 
his own books that sutteeism is not an integral 
part of the Hindu creed. We understand it, that 
is to say, when we realize that the penance is not 
something imposed on us by a religion; it is not 
even something necessarily increased by a reli- 
gion; it is a deep-seated need that expresses 
itself by way of dogma, but which must find an 
outlet in rational ages, as well as in those more 
obviously superstitious.” 


If this ideal has been lost, says Miss Clyde, 
it is not because our age is more rationalistic, 
but because our lesser robustness does not 
require this remedy; our search for a penance 
has gone in another direction. Nowadays, 
“our ideal is no longer the world a hospital, 
but the world a workhouse. It is the indus- 
trial struggle that we now guard with rever- 
ential formule, the pilgrimage for work hav- 
ing acquired the sanctity formerly given the 
pilgrimage of pain.” To quote further: 


“The commonly accepted notion regarding this 
struggle as being essential to a strong national 
character has just as much superstition in it 
as the ancient respect formerly accorded to 
what Oliver Wendell Holmes terms the tuber- 
culous virtues; it is no less superstition because 
in the one case as in the other there is con- 
siderable truth. Our error lies in the assump- 
tion (again with the one as with the other) 
that if this special penance were removed, 
the age would not immediately, and almost me- 
chanically, evolve another, perhaps of a better 
type, to take its place. We know that the truly 
religious medieval mind could not have realized 
that a people could remain virtuous if altogether 
healthy, and we remember how the convulsion- 
ists of Cevennes, removing to England, con- 
sidered that goodness had departed from them 
because, as a result of the change of air, they 
no longer suffered from epileptic fits. Similarly 
the thinker of to-day cannot picture a nation 
continuing strong and enterprising, with the fear 
of want and destitution altogether legislated 
away. It was not understood by the one, as it 
is not comprehended by the other, that human 
nature requires a penance but not necessarily this 
penance, that it may safely be rescued from suf- 
fering just because it cannot cease to suffer, 


that as one form of pain is removed, it will 
swiftly and healthfully reach out for another.” 


Idealist pictures of a perfect social state 
have been mostly “valueless and without 
human interest,” in Miss Clyde’s opinion, 
just because they have ignored “that instinct 
(possessed by the veriest savage) which quali- 
fies ease by some organized suffering. Our 
modern Utopias, our ‘Looking Backwards,’”’ 
she says, “and the much superior works that 
have followed them, show us a_ people 
happy to be happy, asceticism, the earliest 
instinct of humanity, altogether perished!” 
She continues: 


“We wander through these hygienic streets, 
among these quietly cheerful people, and we see no 
sign of the dark and painful something that must be 
behind all this—the originators of these fanciful 
Paradises actually putting forward, as a proof 
of their success, that there is no such dark and 
painful thing behind. Perhaps Mr. H. G. Wells 
has come nearest to a conception of this need, 
when he pictures his Samurai mildly ascetic, 
and bound likewise to spend seven days a year 
in the utter silence of the wilderness, though this 
rule to be effective would need to apply to the 
whole nation, and to be compulsory by some form 
of public ,opinion equal in actual power to that 
of a law.” 


There is nothing really fantastic, asserts 
Miss Clyde, in this notion of a state-ordained 
penance when we remember the position of 
the medieval church in this respect, or with 
what satisfaction the people welcomed this 
guidance of their ascetic energies. She says 
in concluding : 


“It may be that a future age may see its need 
in this respect even more clearly, and be capable 
of gratifying it without the husk of religious for- 
mule, even as we obey certain hygienic rules 
without requiring to be assured, as was the case 
in Mosaic days, that these are pleasing to the 
Almighty. Thus wandering through a genuine 
Utopia of the To Be one might notice certain 
specially laborious or dreary forms of mining or 
factory work to which every citizen at periods 
would resort, less for the material good of the 
nation than for his own ethical needs. In this 
the individual would acquiesce as naturally as he 
now does—save when it is too prolonged—in in- 
dustrial suffering—that is to say, he would 
acquiesce, not quite comprehending the rights of 
it, yet instinctively obeying a law which coin- 
cides with his own deep-seated instinct. The 
State itself will have taken a new departure, 
realizing the concentrative and dynamic force 
of asceticism and yet never forgetting how much 
that valuable force was wasted and rendered in- 
jurious when running at will through uncon- 
trolled channels. In those days the wise men of 
the race will act not as originators but as regu- 
lators, learning to know the national psychologi- 
cal moment when penance is to be modified or 
changed.” 
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THE REAL NATURE OF 


NE of the immediate results of the 

Separation of Church and State in 

France has been the remarkable 

growth of a movement for the ex- 
tension of the power and privileges of the 
laity within the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the opinion of Gabriel Hanotaux, member of 
the French Academy and ex-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, this “Neo-Catholic” movement 
has a great future before it. “Not merely the 
destinies of a narrow school are at stake,” he 
says, writing in the Paris Journal; “the whole 
world is giving way, the soul of the masses 
is stirred.” He continues: . 


“The introduction of the laical element and of 
the laical spirit into the government of the 
Church is a necessity which must be submitted 
to sooner or later. The famous saying, ‘Democ- 
racy is not receiving its share,’ is applicable here. 
Democracy will penetrate, in fact it has pene- 
trated already, to the very doors of the sanctuary. 
In Italy, in Germany, in America, it has forced 
recognition. It is backed by numbers, by money 
by public opinion; it bases its claims upon science, 
‘reason, liberty. Think you that these are illusory 
forces and negligible quantities?” 


Apropos of this declaration of M. Hano- 
taux, Jean de Bonnefon, a well-known ecclesi- 
astical specialist whose impartiality is gener- 
ally conceded, gives in a later number of the 
same paper a clear and concise statement of 
the origin and the program of Neo-Catholi- 
cism. He says; 


“The Neo-Catholics are the disciples of the 
Roman Church who desire to procure for the 
laity a share in the management of the Church. 
They aspire, in collaboration with the clergy, the 
bishops, and the Pope, to control and direct the 
churches. They claim the place which the State 
—the great layman—held under the Concordat. 

“Under the régime of Separation, the Roman 
Church becomes again a complete social organ- 
ism, assuming a character of which it was robbed 
by the interference of the State in the adminis- 
tration of the cult. The clergy as a body of 
functionaries were without the independence 
necessary to participation with the Pope in the 
great deliberations upon the affairs of the Church 
Universal. The laity, being no longer obliged 
to support the priests, had delegated their ancient 
rights to the State, which alone represented the 
laical element and which played the role of the 
faithful in the choice and support of shepherds. 

“The laity now desire, inasmuch as Separation 
puts upon their shoulders the entire burden of 
the maintenance of worship, to resume their an- 
cient réle. Now that they must feed the bishops 
and the priests and build and adorn the places 
of worship, they desire to participate with the 
Pope in the nomination of the bishops and the 
priests. . 

“The Neo-Catholics are trying to restore to 
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Catholicism its ancient form and to replace the 
absolute monarchy of the modern Popes by the 
fraternal republic of the primitive Church.” 


The Church has not always been a mon- 
archical body, as M. Bonnefon reminds us. In 
the beginning it proclaimed the equality of all 
its members, and the right of “the faithful” 
to vote was maintained up to the day when, 
in the Concordats, the King substituted him- 
self for the laity and the Pope substituted him- 
self for the Councils. The provisional exer- 
cise of certain priestly functions by pious lay- 
men has always been permitted.. Any one may 
administer the sacrament of baptism in an 
urgent case. Women are allowed to teach 
the catechism in regions where the number 
of priests is insufficient. ‘But these,” re- 
marks M. Bonnefon, “are exceptions which 
recall the ancient rights of the laity only as a 
bit of moss-covered stone recalls the existence 
of an ancient castle.” He goes on to say: 


“Little by little, ‘the faithful’ have lost all their 
rights. They were electors of the priests, of the 
bishops, of the popes. They were, later, members 
with a consultative voice only, of the electoral 
assemblies. Then the assemblies were sup- 
pressed. The clergy gradually met the same fate 
as ‘the faithful.’ The power was monopolized by 
the Councils up to the moment when the popes 
suppressed the Councils and became the absolute 
sovereigns. The last Council (that of the Vati- 
can) was convened by Pius IX only that it 
might commit suicide and pronounce the infalli- 
bility, the divinity of the Papacy. 

“The infallible is not to be reasoned with: it 
is to be bowed down to and adored. Of what 
use are elections, assemblies, deliberations, when 
a single man is proclaimed the depository of the 
absolute truth? 

“It is against this theory that Neo-Catholicism 
is protesting timidly, with all the reserves and 
all the formulas of submission commanded by 
the Faith.” 


The entire program of the Neo-Catholic 
party is summed up by M. Bonnefon in four 
phrases: 


“A return to the rules of the primitive Church. 

“Consultation between the laity and the Church 
authorities regarding the temporal affairs of the 
Church—equivalent to giving the laity the place 
which the State held under the régime of the 
Concordat. 

“Restoration of the principle of the election of 
those who are to exercise ecclesiastical functions. 

“A closer union between the people and the 
democratized Church.” 


M. de Bonnefon adds this further historical 
explanation of the real significance of the 
program: 
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“The Neo-Catholics of France recall with pride 
that the French clergy (the most important of the 
Catholic clergies) were never stronger than at 
the time when the General Assemblies of the 
clergy were all that survived the ruin of the 
‘Etats Généraux,’ when the communal life was 
concentrated in the assemblies of the parishes, 
when the Treasury of the Church of France, bet- 
ter administered than the public Treasury by 
elected agents, paid the king an annual subvention 
of three millions and was the creditor of the State 
to the amount of one hundred and forty millions. 
_ “This was the case on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. 

“The Neo-Catholics desire to utilize again for 
their own benefit—for the benefit of the church 
that is—this incomparable mechanism.” 


The Neo-Catholic program may serve to re- 
call the fact that the Church was a pioneer in 
many methods now employed in civil life; 
that its Councils were the models for Peace 
Congresses, that its parish assemblies have 
been copied by the municipal councils, that the 
procedure of parliaments originated in the 
general assemblies of the French clergy, that 
the device of competitive examination func- 
tioned for Church livings before it functioned 
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for the civil service, and that old-age pensions 
were inscribed in the canonical law eight hun- 
dred years before they appeared in the civil 
code. Mr. Bonnefon concludes: 


“The Neo-Catholics note the disappearance of 
all these splendors under the régime of the Con- 
cordat, and maintain that the Church, now that 
it is separated from the State, can resume its 
august functions. 

‘The Church of F rance was yesterday a minor 
under the tutelage of the State and of the Holy 
See. The Neo-Catholics would take advantage 
of the Separation to proclaim that this same 
Church has attained its majority and should be 
henceforth under the direction of ‘the faithful’ 
and of the priests. 

“The Papacy has not admitted, in theory, the 
right of the laity to intervene in this fashion. 
Will it admit it, in practice, by necessity, now 
that it depends on the laity for its subsistence?” 


M. de Bonnefon answers his own question 
in the negative. Others, like M. Hanotaux, 
equally well informed, answer it in the affirma- 
tive. Either way, the future religious life of 
France would seem destined to be radically 
different from that of its immediate past. 





THE MORAL 


S—)THLETIC games ought to improve 


the wholesomeness and effective- 
ness of both the mental and physical 
powers of man. As a matter of fact, 
says Dr. W. R. C. Latson, a writer in the 
December Outing, they have often “done as 
much harm as good”—and this because of the 
spirit of brutal competition and the tendency 
to physical overstrain that seem inseparable 
from present-day sport. And yet, he com- 
tinues, in the broadest moral sense, the effect 
of athletics is distinctly beneficial. 


“Athletic games tend to develop some of the 
most admirable qualities of heart and mind which 
can be found in the human being. In the life of 
every day, in the struggle for place and power, in 
the effort to uplift our fellowmen by teaching or 
writing or by example—in all these activities 
there are certain qualities which are essential to 
success and power. The man who would be or 
do anything significant in the world must have 
physical power, endurance and control; he must 
possess courage and concentration, aggressive- 
ness; he must have clear conceptions, quick judg- 
ment and decisiveness; he must, last of all, have 
the power of sacrificing himself for the good of 
his fellows. 

“Now, I have no hesitation in claiming that all 
these characteristics of body and mind are devel- 
oped by the proper practice of athletic games.” 


No moral quality, asserts Dr. Latson, is 
more important in the battle of life than will- 
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power. “If we glance over the epoch-makers 
of life—the men whose names stand out upon 
the scroll of history, Cesar, Savonarola, Na- 
poleon, Luther, Cromwell, Bismarck, Wash- 
ington, Jackson—we shall find that their most 
marked characteristic was will-power, the de- 
termination to do something no matter what 
the consequences.” Now, will-power is largely 
a matter of habit. A man who says: “I am 
going to break down that guard no matter 
what the consequences—even if I break my 
collar-bone, my arm, my leg, or lose my life,” 
is the kind of man who will be fearless in 
battle and forceful in any other exigency of 
life. As a means of developing will-power, 
argues Dr. Latson, there is probably nothing 
in the world to excel football. 


“Other games are close seconds, but better than 
all these stands football as a means of developing 
aggressiveness, courage, will. Other athletic 
games have something of the same effect in train- 
ing character. The man who catches off the bat, 
knowing that a misjudgment of an inch or two 
may mean disfigurement for life; the man who 
pushes his horse at the five- bar gate, realizing that 
a fall will probably mean injury or destruction; 
the man who, in boxing, risks the blow that is 
going to mean defeat and dangerous injury; the 
man who drives his automobile at the rate of two 
miles a minute, knowing that a slight failure in 
his self-control or a slight inequality in the road, 










will mean to him death and defeat—all these are 
developing that faculty which means power: all 
these are developing in themselves courage and 
will-power. And courage, backed by will, is the 
prime secret of conquest in this constant struggle 
which we call life.” 


Since courage, as defined by Dr. Latson, is 
“nothing more nor less than an exhibition of 
will-power,” it follows that “all those games 
and sports which develop will-power inevitably 
develop courage at the same time.” To quote 
again: 

“Perhaps no more striking exhibition of cour- 
age is ever shown in any human activity than that 
displayed by the boxer, who faces in the ring an 
adversary at least his equal, and perhaps his 
superior, in the pugilistic struggle. The moral 
qualities exhibited by the boxers in an actual 
knock-out ring fight of, say, twenty rounds, is one 
of the most notable examples of moral power 
which could be mentioned. Each of the contest- 
ants is in danger not only of physical injury, 
which is to him a trifle, but dishonor, loss of pres- 
tige and injury to those bettors who have risked 
their money on him and who, through the slight- 
est carelessness or failure on his part, may lose 
their money. 

“Boxing is an exercise which is not only of the 
most marked benefit in a purely physical way, but 
it is of the utmost value as a means of training 
the mental and moral faculties. One of the most 
unfortunate whimsicalities of our very whimsical 
day is the prejudice against boxing as a sport and 
exercise. There is no sport in which there is pro- 
vided such splendid exercise for body and mind 
and spirit as in boxing.” 


Baseball is also highly praised by Dr. Lat- 
son as a sport which awakens and develops 
estimable qualities in man’s character. “I can- 
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not think of any position in athletics,” he says, 
“where a man would have to exercise so much 
judgment, imagination, perception, insight, 
self-control, self-confidence and will, as in the 
pitcher’s box during a game between expert 
players” and “few positions in life are of more 
value as a means of moral, mental and physical 
training than that of the catcher behind the 
bat.” In fact, he adds: 


“T do not hesitate to say that the man who is 
a thoroughly good catcher or an expert pitcher— 
the man who has worked his way to the top on 
the ’varsity nine, the National or the League 
team, has developed powers which will insure him 
success in any walk of life in which he chooses to 
earnestly apply himself.” 


In two concluding paragraphs, Dr. Latson 
balances the deleterious and beneficial effects 
of athletics as follows: 


“The practice of athletics is not entirely and 
altogether beneficial to the young man who en- 
gages in it. Harm is often done. Physical strain 
leading to disease and weakness in later life; di- 
vergence of the young man’s energies from more 
important matters; the encouragement of aggres- 
siveness, brutality and the spirit of self-advance- 
ment—these are frequent results of athletic prac- 
tice. 

“On the other hand, however, the good effects 
of athletics probably more than outpoint the bad. 
Courage gained through boxing, football, baseball, 
high diving, automobiling; perception, judgment, 
aggressiveness, learned in the same schools; al- 
truism through team work; discretion and obe- 
dience—all these are valuable in the practical 
hurly-burly of every-day life, and all these are 
part of the general moral effects of athletics.” 





A PLEA FOR ENTHUSIASTIC LIVING 


ICTOR CHERBULIEZ, the French 
novelist, has put into the mouth of 
one of his characters the sentiment: 
“My son, we should lay up a stock 
of absurd enthusiasms in our youth, or else 
we shall reach the end of our journey with 
an empty heart, for we lose a great many of 
them by the way.” This saying serves as the 
text for a brochure* in which President David 
Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, appeals 
for a greater enthusiasm in living, and ex- 
horts us all “to do things because we love 
them, to love things because we do them, to 
keep the eyes open, the heart warm and the 
pulses swift, as we move across the field of 
life.” He aptly quotes Stevenson’s recipe for 
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joyousness, “To take the old world by the 
hand and frolic with it;” and adds: 


“Old as the world is, let it be always new to us 
as we are new to it. Let it be every morning 
made afresh by Him who ‘instantly and con- 
stantly reneweth the work of creation.’ Let ‘the 
bit of green sod under your feet be the sweetest 
to you in this world, in any world.’ Half the joy 
of life is in little things taken on the run. Let us 
run if we must—even the sands do that—but let 
us keep our hearts young and our eyes open that 
nothing worth our while shall escape us. And 
everything is worth our while, if we only grasp it 
and its significance. As we grow older it becomes 
harder to do this. A grown man sees nothing he 
was not ready to see.in his youth. So long as en- 
thusiasm lasts, so long is youth still with us.’ 


President Jordan goes on to speak of the 
potentialities of his own profession. “Plodding 
and prodding,” he remarks, “is not the teach- 
er’s work. It is inspiration, on-leading, the 






























































flashing of enthusiasms.” The true teacher 
must become a master of the art of living, as 
well as of the arts and sciences, and he will 
send his students to learn their lessons among 
their own fellows. To quote again: 


“The very humanity of men at large is in it- 
self a source of inspiration. Study men on the 
trains, at the ferry, on the road, in ‘the jungles of 
the forest or in the jungles of great cities,— 
‘through the ages, every human heart is human.’ 
Look for the best, and the best shall rise up al- 
ways to reward you. One who has traveled 
among simple-living people, men and women we 
call savages, because they live in the woods and 
not in cleared land or cities, will bear witness that 
a savage may be a perfect gentleman. Now as 
I write their faces rise before me. Joyous, free 
limbed, white toothed swimmers in Samoan surf, 
a Hawaiian eel-catcher, a Mexican peon with his 
‘sombrero trailing in the dust,’ a deferential “»pa- 
nese farm boy anticipating your every wa a 
sturdy Chinaman without grace and without sen- 
sitiveness, but with the saving quality of loyalty 
to his own word, herdsmen of the Pennine Alps, 
Aleuts, Indians and Negroes, each race has its 
noblemen and through these humanity is enno- 
bled. It is worth while to go far from Boston to 
find that such things are true.” 


The man who loves and honors nature can 
hardly fail to be a devotee of the life enthusias- 
tic. Such a one has always a source of “sav- 
ing grace” on which he can draw, and treasures 
of experience that are real and his very own. 
As President Jordan eloquently says: 


“The song of birds, the swarming of bees, the 
meadow carpeted with flowers, the first pink har- 
bingers of the early spring, the rush of the water- 
fall, the piling up of the rocks, the trail through 
the forest, the sweep of the surf, the darting of 
the fishes, the drifting of the snow, the white 
crystals of the frost, the shrieking of the ice, the 
boom of the bittern, the barking of the sea lions, 
the honk of the wild geese, the skulking coyote 
who knows that each beast is his enemy and has 
not even a flea to help him ‘forget that he is a 
dog,’ the leap of the salmon, the ecstacy of the 
mocking-bird and bobolink, the nesting of the 
field-mice, the chatter of the squirrel, the gray 
lichen of the oak, the green moss on the log, the 
poppies of the field and the Mariposa lilies of the 
cliff—all these and ten thousand more pictures 
which could be called up equally at random and 
from every foot of land on the globe—all these 
are objects of nature. All these represent a point 
of human contact and the reaction which makes 
for youth, for virtue and for enthusiasm.” 


And then there are poetry, and prose, and 
music, and painting, and sculpture—all ready 
to yield us not merely professional satisfaction, 
but “the strength that comes from higher liv- 
ing and more lofty feeling,” if only we ap- 
proach them in the right spirit. In the study 
of history and biography, too, we can find the 
stimulus to enthusiastic living. History is 
more than its incidents, as President Jordan 
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points out. It is the movement of man. More- 
over: 


“It is the movement of individual men, and it 
is in giving illumination to personal and racial 
characters that the succession of incidents has its 
value. The picturesque individual, the man who 
could not be counted with the mass, the David, 
the Christ, the Brutus, the Czsar, the Plato, the 
Alfred, the Charlemagne, the Cromwell, the Mira- 
beau, the Luther, the Darwin, the Helmholtz, the 
Goethe, the Franklin, the Hampden, the Lincoln, 
all these give inspiration to history. It is well 
that we should know them, should know them all, 
should know them well—an education is incom- 
plete that is not built about a Pantheon, dedi- 
cated to the worship of great men.” 


The study of history in this spirit is sure to 
lead to “that feeling of dedication to the high- 
est purposes which is the essential feature of 
religion.” According to President Jordan’s 
view, religion should be known by its toler- 
ance, its broadmindedness, its faith in God and 
humanity, its recognition of the duty of ac- 
tion. And “action should be understood in a 
large way, as the taking of one’s part in affairs 
worth doing, not as mere activity, nor prom- 
ises, nor movement for movement’s sake, like 
that of ‘ants on whom pepper is sprinkled.’ ” 
President Jordan concludes: 


“As the lesser enthusiasms fade and fail, one 
should take a stronger hold on the higher ones. 
‘Grizzling hair the brain doth clear,’ and one sees 
in better perspective the things that need doing. 
It is thus possible to grow old as a ‘grand old 
man,’ a phrase invented for Gladstone, but which 
fits just as well our own Mark Twain. Grand old 
men are those who have been grand young men, 
and carry still a young heart beneath old shoul- 
ders. There are plenty of such in our country to- 
day, though the average man begins to give up 
the struggle for the higher life at forty. Presi- 
dent White, President Eliot, President Angell,— 
few men have left so deep an impression on the 
Twentieth Century. Edward Everett Hale, the 
teacher who has shown us what it is to have a 
country. Senator Hoar, Professor Agassiz, Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, Professor Shaler,—all these, 
whatever the weight of years, remained young 
men to the last. When Agassiz died, the Harvard 
students ‘laid a wreath of laurel on his bier and 
their manly voices sang a requiem, for he had 
been a student all his life long, and when he died 
he was younger than any of them.’ Jefferson was 
in the seventies when he turned back to his early 
ambition, the foundation of the University of 
Virginia. The mother of Stanford University 
was older than Jefferson before she laid down the 
great work of her life as completed. When the 
heart is full, it shows itself in action as well as in 
speech. When the heart is empty, then life is no 
longer worth while. The days pass and there is 
no pleasure in them. Let us then fill our souls 
with noble ideals of knowledge, of art, of action. 
‘Let us lay up a stock of enthusiasms in our 
youth, lest we reach the end of our journey with 
an empty heart, for we lose many of them by the 
way. 





































































Science and Discovery 


RESULTS OF A CONFIDENTIAL CENSUS OF RACE 
SUICIDE 


pg TATISTICAL evidence points un- 
mistakably to the existence of a 
volitional regulation of the mar- 
riage state that is practically ubi- 
quitous. But the eminent English sociologist, 
Sidney Webb, recently undertook a confiden- 
tial census, as he calls it, in order to make 
the data scientific. The procedure adopted 
was to have blanks filled out by a sufficiently 
large number of married people who could 
be relied upon to give frank and truthful 
answers to a detailed interrogatory. For 
this information resort was had to between 
six hundred and seven hundred persons from 
whom there were reasons to believe answers 
would be forthcoming. About half of these 
persons reside in the metropolitan area of 
London, the remainder being scattered over 
the rest of Great Britain. In social grade 
they included a most varied selection of oc- 
cupations, extending from the skilled workman 
to the professional man and the small prop- 
erty owner, omitting, on the one hand, the 
great army of uneducated laborers and on 
the other hand, with few exceptions, the tiny 
fraction of the population with incomes from 
investments exceeding five thousand dollars a 
year. 

The individuals enumerated in this census 
of race suicide were selected without the 
slightest reference to the subject of the in- 
quiry. So little indeed was known about 
them from this standpoint that about twenty 
per cent. of them proved to be unmarried 
and thus unable to bear testimony. They were 
invited to give the information desired without 
revealing their identity. The blank to be 
filled up was so arranged that figures and 
crosses sufficed for the purposes of the cen- 
sus. Each individual enumerated was asked 
if married or not. There was a space to in- 
dicate sex, age last birthday, date of mar- 
riage, age of husband at marriage, age of 
wife at marriage, and particulars of children 
born. Next the three following searching in- 
terrogatories were put: 





“Do you expect to have any more (or any) 
children? 





“In your marriage have any steps been taken 
to render it childless or to limit the number of 
children born? 

“If yes, during what years have such steps 
been taken? 

“Has there been any exceptional cause (such 
as the death or serious illness of husband or 


wife) tending to the limitation of the number of 


your children? (If possible, state the cause.)” 
Altogether, 634 blanks were sent out to be 
filled up. From these there have to be de- 
ducted for one reason or another 158—name- 
ly, 114 bachelors, 30 duplicates (wives of hus- 
bands making returns), five which failed of 
delivery through the mails, two refusals, five 
returned blank or incomprehensible and two 
relating to marriages abroad. Of the 476 re- 
maining, 174 did not reply. Whether these 
should be added to the number of those can- 


-didly confessing to have taken steps to regu- 


late the births in their families, or to those 
who had taken no such steps, or in what pro- 
portion they should be distributed between 
the two, the reader must judge for himself. 
Significant replies were received from 302 
persons. But as 14 of the returns included 
particulars of two marriages, the total num- 
ber of marriages of which particulars are re- 
corded is 316. In six cases the papers con- 
tain references to second marriages of which 
insufficient particulars are given. These will 
not, however, materially affect the results. 
What is recorded here is the result of 316 
marriages and concerns 618 parents—not, of 
course, an adequate sample of the people of 
Great Britain but, being drawn from all parts 
of the country and from every section of the 
“middle” class, sufficient, perhaps, until more 
adequate testimony can be obtained, to throw 
some light on all previous statistics indirectly 
accumulated on this momentous subject. 

In order to avoid clumsy sentences, the 
term “limited” marriage will be used to sig- 
nify a marriage in which the family is in- 
tentionally limited, and the term “unlimited” 
marriage one in which it has not been so 
limited. Of the 316 marriages, 74 are re- 
turned as unlimited and 242 as limited. But 
in order to ascertain the real prevalence of 
voluntary limitation as affecting population, 
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certain deductions should be made. Mar- 
riages prior to 1875 may fairly be taken out, 
since the decline of the general birth rate 
only began after that date. This eliminates 
six limited and 17 unlimited marriages, leav- 
ing 236 limited and 57 unlimited. Again, a 
usual commencement of limitation appears to 
be after the birth of at least two children. 
Marriages contracted in 1903, 1904 and 1905 
should, therefore, be deducted. This leaves 
212 limited and 41 unlimited for the period 
1875 to 1902, both years included, and in- 
cluding also four marriages the dates of 
which were not reported, but which almost 
certainly fall within the period named. But 
it must be further noted that no less than 13 
of the 41 unlimited marriages were childless 
and therefore no occasion for limitation 
arose, unless the parents had desired a child- 
less marriage. This reduces the number of 
fertile and unlimited marriages during the 
period 1875 to 1902 to 28 out of 252 or, if 
the infertile, unlimited marriages be deducted, 
239. 

If we take the decade 1890-99, which may 
be regarded as the typical period, we find 
that out of 120 marriages, 107 are limited 
and 13 unlimited, whilst of these 13, five 


and possibly six were childless at the date of 


the return. In this decade, therefore, only 
seven or possibly eight unlimited fertile mar- 
riages are reported out of a total of 120. 

Taking all limited marriages, we may next 
ascertain what is the probable total of in- 
tended fertility. We find that the 242 marriages 
in this classification have yielded or are in- 
tended to yield a total of 619 children and an 
average of 2.56 children per marriage. 

If we take the typical decade 1890-99 we 
find that the offspring of each limited mar- 
riage is precisely one and a half children per 
marriage. The number of children to be ex- 
pected from each marriage in England 
twenty-five years ago was at least three times 
as great. 

Taking all the limited marriages we find 
that the causes specified by the parents for 
limiting the number of their children indi- 
cated as follows: 


CAUSES OF LIMITATION. 


Economic 

Sexual ill health 

Other ill health or heredity 
nc ge of wife 
Death of wife 

Not stated 


The death of a parent, of course, is a cause 
of limitation in another sense from that else- 
where employed in this study. Analyzing these 
last again, we find the following causes as- 


signed : 


Economic 25 out of 43 
Sexual ill health : 43 
Other ill health or here dity ” 43 
Disinclination of wife .... : = = 
oS SO ee eee 7 43 
Other causes E ° #4 


We find, thus, that out of the 128 marriages 
in which the cause of limitation is stated, the 
poverty of the parents in relation to their 
standard of comfort is a factor in 73 cases, 
sexual ill health (that is, generally, the dis- 
turbing effect of child-bearing) in 24 and the 
other ill health of the parents in 38 cases. In 
24 cases, again, the disinclination of the wife 
is a factor, and the death of a parent has in 
eight cases terminated a marriage. Summing 
up in The Popular Science Monthly, Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb says of the inferences to be drawn 
from what is the most remarkable census ever 
undertaken: 


“After a quarter of a century of this practice 
(race suicide), the total number of children born 
annually in Great Britain is less than four-fifths 
of what it would be if no such interference had 
taken place. Nor is the practice confined to 
Great Britain. The statistics indicate that New 
South Wales and Victoria have already carried 
it further than we in England have, whilst New 
Zealand is not far behind. Registration in the 
United States is very imperfect, but it is clear 
that the American-born inhabitants of New Eng- 
land and perhaps throughout the whole of the 
northern states are rapidly following suit. The 
same phenomenon is clearly to be traced in the 
German Empire, especially in Saxony, Hamburg 
and Berlin, but the German rural districts are 
as yet unaffected. The Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland (and of the British cities) as well 
as those of Canada and Austria appear to be 
still almost untouched, but those of Belgium, Ba- 
varia and Italy are beginning to follow in the 
footsteps of France. The fact that almost every 
country which has accurate registration is show- 
ing a declining birthrate indicates—though, of 
course, it does not prove—that the practice is 
becoming ubiquitous. 

“These clearly proved facts—which we are 
bound to face whether we like them or not—will 
appear in different lights to different people. In 
some quarters it seems to be considered sufficient 
to dismiss them with moral indignation, real or 
simulated. Such a judgment appears to the pres- 
ent writer both irrelevant and futile. It is im- 
possible, as Burke has taught us, to draw an in- 
dictment against a whole nation. If a course 
of conduct is habitually and deliberately pursued 
by vast multitudes of otherwise well-conducted 
people, forming probably a majority of the whole 
educated class of the nation, we must assume that 
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it does not conflict with their actual code of mor- 
ality. They may be intellectually mistaken, but 
they are not doing what they feel to be wrong. 
Assuming, as I think we may, that no injury to 
physical health is necessarily. involved—aware, on 
the contrary, that the result is to spare the wife 
from an onerous and even dangerous illness, for 
which in the vast majority of homes no adequate 
provision in the way of medical attendance, nurs- 
ing, privacy, rest and freedom from worry can 
possibly be made—it is, to say the least of it, dif- 
ficult on any rationalist morality to formulate any 
blame of a married couple for the deliberate regu- 
lation of their family according to their means 
and opportunities. Apart from some mystic idea 
of marriage as a ‘sacrament,’ or, at any rate, as 
a divinely instituted relation with peculiar re- 
ligious obligations for which utilitarian reasons 
can not be given, it does not seem easy to argue 
that prudent regulation differs essentially from 
deliberate celibacy from prudential motives. If, 
as we have for generations been taught by the 
economists, it is one of the primary obligations 
of the individual to maintain himself and his 
family in accordance with his social position and, 
if possible, to improve that position, the deliberate 
restriction of his responsibilities within the means 
which he has of fulfilling them can hardly be 
counted otherwise than as for righteousness. 
And when we pass from obligations of the ‘self- 
regarding’ class to the wider conception of duty 
to the community, the ground for blame is, to 
the ordinary citizen, no more clear. A generation 
ago, the economists, and, still more, the ‘enlight- 
ened public opinion’ that caught up their words, 
would have seen in this progressive limitation of 
population, whether or not it had their approval, 
the compensating advantage of an uplifting of 
the economic conditions of the lowest grade of 
laborers. At any rate, it would have been said, 
the poorest will thereby be saved from starvation 
and famine. To those who still believe in the 
political economy of Ricardo, Nassau Senior, 
Cairnes and Fawcett—to those, in fact, who still 
adhere to an industrial system based exclusively 
on the pecuniary self-interest of the individual 


and on unshackled freedom of competition—this 
reasoning must appear as valid to-day as it did 
a generation ago. 

“To the present writer the situation appears in 
a graver light. More accurate knowledge of 
economic processes denies to this generation the 
consolation which the ‘early Victorian’ econo- 
mists found in the limitation of population. No 
such limitation of numbers prevents the lowest 
grade of workers, if exposed to unfettered indi- 
vidual competition, from the horrors of ‘sweat- 
ing’ or the terrors of prolonged lack of employ- 
ment. On the other hand, with factory acts and 
trade union ‘collective bargaining’ maintaining a 
deliberately fixed national minimum, the limita- 
tion of numbers, however prudent it may be in 
individual instances, is, from the national stand- 
point, seen to be economically as unnecessary as 
it is proved to be futile even for the purposes for 
which McCulloch and Mill, Cairnes and Fawcett 
so ardently desired it. 

“Nor can we look forward, even if we wished 
to do so, to the vacuum remaining unfilled. It 
is, as all experience proves, impossible to exclude 
the alien immigrant. Moreover, there are in 
Great Britain, as in all other countries, a sufficient 
number of persons to whom the prudential con- 
siderations affecting the others will not appeal, or 
will appeal less strongly. In Great Britain at 
this moment, when half, or perhaps two-thirds, of 
all the married people are regulating their fam- 
ilies, children are being freely born to the Irish 
Roman Catholics and the Polish Russian and 
German Jews, on the one hand, and to the thrift- 
less and irresponsible—largely the casual laborers 
and the other denizens of the one-roomed tene- 
ments of our great cities—on the other. This 
particular 25 per cent. of our population, as Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson keeps warning us, is pro- 
ducing 50 per cent, of our children. This can 
hardly result in anything but national deteriora- 
tion; or, as an alternative, in this country gradu- 
ally falling to the Irish and the Jews. Finally, 
there are signs that even these races are becom- 
ing influenced. The ultimate future of these 
islands may be to the Chinese.” 





HOW THE TRIGGER OF THE WEATHER IS 


GUN may be charged with pewder 
and remain for years perfectly at 
rest until a touch on the trigger 
= | explodes the powder with tremen- 
dous effect. The example, observes that able 
student of physics, Mr. George Iles, is in all 
respects typical. Nature and art abound in in- 
stances of a little energy rightly directed, 
controlling energy vastly greater in quantity. 
Often in a chemical compound the poise of at- 
traction is so delicate that it may be disturbed 
by a breath, or by a note from a fiddle, as 
when either of these induces iodide of nitro- 
gen to explode. 

A beam of light effects the same result with 
a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen. One of 








PULLED 


the most familiar facts of chemistry is that 
a fuel, such as coal, may remain intact in air 
for ages. Once let a fragment of it be brought 
to flaming heat and all the rest of the mass 
will take fire too. 

The action is that of a trigger. There are 
triggers electrical, triggers mechanical, all em- 
ulating the mechanism of the pistol and all 
familiar enough from observation. But it is 
little appreciated that Nature pulls her trig- 
gers after setting her weapon. The result is as 
likely as not to be an upsetting of the equilib- 
rium of the atmosphere. Ordinary folk call that 
a change in the weather. In Mr. Iles’s work* 





*Inventors aT Work. By George Iles. Doubleday, 
Page and Company 




















































Courtesy Messrs, George W. Jacobs & Co. 
THE FRAMER OF THE BIOGENETIC LAW 


Ernest Haeckel, the most authoritative enqguapee of evolutionary ideas now living, is here represented 
as shown in the relief portrait modelled by Kopf, of Rome, and reproduced in Bélsche’s study of 
Haeckel’s life and work. The points to which attention has been called include the remarkably fine 
facial angle, the -high forehead with its protuberance over the brow_and the unusually large expanse © 


brain case from the tip of the ear to the top of the cranium. These details denote a high capacity 
for thought. 
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dealing with this and kindred topics we have 
Professor Balfour Stewart giving his own 
high authority to this view. 

Suppose a stratum of air to be very nearly 
saturated with aqueous vapor—that is to say, 
to be just a little above the dew point, while 
at the same time it is losing heat but slowly, 
so that if left to itself it would be a long time 
beforé moisture was deposited. Such a stra- 
tum is in a very delicate state of molecular 
equilibrium. The dropping of a small crystal 
of snow into it would at once cause a re- 
markable change. The snow would cool the 
air around it, and thus moisture would be de- 
posited around the snowflake in the form of 
fine mist or dew. 

This deposited mist or dew, being a liquid, 
and giving out all the rays of heat possible to 
its temperature, would send its heat into empty 
space much more rapidly than the saturated 
air. Therefore it would become colder than 
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the air around it. Thus more air would be 
cooled. More mist or dew would be deposited. 
So the series of events would progress until 
a complete change of condition had been 
brought about. 

In this imaginary case the tiniest possible 
flake of snow has pulled the trigger and made 
the gun go off. It has altered completely the 
whole arrangement that might have gone on 
for some time longer as it was, had it not been 
for the advent of the snowflake. We thus 
see how in our atmosphere the presence of a 
condensable liquid adds an element of violence 
and also of adruptness amounting to incal- 
culability to the motions which take place. 
This means that our knowledge of meteoro- 
logical phenomena can never be mathematic- 
ally complete, like our knowledge of planetary 
motions. We can never predict accurately 
just the moment when the trigger of the 
weather will be pulled. 





THE DISCOVERY TO WHICH 


NE idea is of greatest consequence 
in the structure of all scientific 
thought to-day—the biogenetic 
law. Ernest Haeckel brought 

this idea so effectively to the front and ap- 

plied it in so many ways that his latest bio- 
grapher, Dr. William Bdlsche, regards it as 

Haeckel’s most characteristic achievement— 

the discovery, in fact, to which Haeckel owes 

his fame. The phrase “the biogenetic law” 
is known far and wide to-day. It crops up, 
says Dr. Bdélsche, in a hundred different fields 

—psychology, ethics, philosophy, even in art 





“and esthetics. Dr. Bélsche says he has traced 


it into modern mysticism. 

Nevertheless, the biogenetic law is so 
travestied in all popular interpretations of it 
that, according to Dr. Bélsche again, there 
is a total misconception of what Haeckel 
means by his stupendous generalization. For 
that reason the subject is made much of in 
the new and authoritative study of Haeckel’s 
life and work which Dr. Bélsche himself has 
given to the world.* The interpretation of 
the biogentic law provided by Dr. Bélsche 
is intended to correct all current misstate- 
ments of a theory now generally talked of 
but, it would oppear, wholly misunderstood 
outside of a limited circle. At any rate 





*“Hagcket: His Lire anp Work. By William Bélsche. 
With introduction and supplementary chapter by the 
translator, Joseph McCabe. George W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany. 


HAECKEL OWES HIS FAME 


Haeckel himself endorses Dr. Bdlsche’s 
elucidation. 

The germ of the biogenetic law was taken 
by Haeckel from Darwin. In its present form 
it finds its simplest illustrations in a green 
aquatic frog and a fish—say a pike. Each of 
them has a solid vertebral column in its 
frame, therefore each must be classed among 
vertebrates. But within the limits of this 
group they differ considerably from each 
other. The frog has four well developed legs. 
Its body terminates in a tail. It breathes by 
means of lungs like a bird, a dog or a human 
being. The fish has fins, it swims in the water 
by means of these fins and its long, rudder- 
like tail, and it breathes the air contained in 
the water by means of gills. When we ar- 
range the vertebrates in a series, with man 
at their head, it is perfectly clear that the 
frog stands higher than the fish in regard to 
its whole structure. It is lower than the liz- 
zard, the bird or the mammal, but at the 
same time it is a little nearer to these three 
than the fish is. The fishes are the lowest 
group of the vertebrates. The frogs belong to 
the group immediately above them. 

Now, let us see how one of these frogs is 
developed to-day. The frogs are egg-laying 
animals. The mother frog lays her eggs in 
the water. In due course, a new little frog 
develops from each of these eggs. But the 
object that develops from them is altogether 
different from the adult frog. 























This object is the familar tadpole. At first, 
it has no legs. But it has a long oar-like 
tail, with which it can make its way briskly 
in the water. It breathes in the water by 
means of gills just like .a fish. It is only 
when the tadpole grows four legs, loses its 
tail, closes up the gills at its throat and be- 
gins to breathe by the mouth and lungs in- 
stead, that it becomes a real frog. There can 
be no doubt whatever that the tadpole is 
very much more like a fish than like a frog. 
Between the frog-egg and the frog itself we 
have a stage of development in each individ- 
ual case of which we might almost say that 
the young frog has first to turn into a fish 
before it can become a frog. 

How are we to explain this? 

At first scientists suggested something like 
the following: All beings in nature are ad- 
mirably adapted to their environment and 
their life conditions. Whatever be the ex- 
planation of it, it is a simple fact. Now, 
the frog lays its eggs in the water. The 
young ones develop from these eggs and find 
themselves in the water. The most practical 
adaptation for them is to swim about by 
means of a tail and breathe by means of 
gills like the fish, They do not reach land 
until later. At last they creep on to it. 
They have an equipment of legs and lungs. 

This explanation, however, throws no light 
on the question why the frog lays its eggs 
in the water. However, there might be some 
utility or other, some need for protection, 
for instance, in that. 

Let us take a few other cases. 

There are several species of tree frogs and 
toads and closely related amphibia, like the 
salamanders, that do not lay their eggs in the 
water. Some of them bury them in folds of 
their own external skin. Others (such as 
the Alpine salamander) retain them as the 
mammals do. The young animals develop in- 
ternally from the eggs. Even there, how- 
ever, where there is no question of aquatic 
life, the young frogs, toads and salamanders 
first assume the fish form. The young frogs 
and toads have fin-like tails and all of them 
have gills. There seems to be some internal 
law of development that forces the frog and 
its relatives to pass through the fish stage in 
their individual evolution even when there is 
no trace whatever of any external utility. 

Now, says Dr. Bélsche, let us examine the 
matter as believers in evolution: 

“There are reasons on every hand for believ- 


ing that the frogs and salamanders, which now 
stand higher in classification than the fishes, were 
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developed from the fishes in earlier ages in the 
course of progressive evolution. Once upon a 
time they were fishes. If that is so, the curious 
phenomenon we have been considering really 
means that each young frog resembles its fish an- 
cestors. In each case to-day the frog’s egg first 
produces the earlier or ancestral stage, the fish. 
It then develops rapidly into a frog. In other 
words, the individual development recapitulates 
an important chapter of the earlier history of the 
whole race of frogs. Putting this in the form 
of a law, it runs: each new individual must, in 
its development, pass rapidly through the form of 
its parents’ ancestors before it assumes the par- 
ent form itself. If a new individual frog is to 
be developed and if the ancestors of the whole 
frog stem were fishes, the first thing to develop 
from the frog’s egg will be a fish and it will 
only later assume the form of a frog. 

“That is a simple and pictorial outline of what 
we mean when we speak of the biogenetic law. 
We need, of course, much more than the one 
frog-fish before we can erect it into a law. But 
we have only to look around us and we find 
similar phenomena as common as pebbles. 

“Let us bear in mind that evolution proceeded 
from certain amphibia to the lizards and from 
these to the birds and mammals. That is a long 
journey, but we have no alternative. If the am- 
phibia (such as the frog and the salamander) 
descend from the fishes, all the higher classes 
up to man himself must also have done so. Hence 
the law must have transmitted even to ourselves 
this ancestral form of the gill-breathing fish. 

“What a mad idea, many will say, that man 
should at one time be a tadpole like the frog! 
And yet—there’s no help in prayer, as Falstaff 
said—even the human germ or embryo passes 
through a stage at which it shows the outlines 
of gills on the throat just like a fish. It is the 
same with the dog, the horse, the kangaroo, the 
duck mole, the bird, the crocodile, the turtle, 
the lizard. They all have the same structure. 

“Nor is this an isolated fact. From the fish 
was evolved the amphibian. From this came the 
lizard. From the lizard came the bird. The 
lizard has solid teeth in its mouth. The bird 
has no teeth in its beak. That is to say, it has 
none to-day. But it had when it was a lizard. 
Here, then, we have an intermediate stage be- 
tween the fish and the bird. We must expect 
that the bird embryo in the egg will show some 
trace of it. Asa matter of fact, it does so. When 
we examine young parrots in the egg we find that 
they have teeth in their mouths before the bill 
is formed. When the fact was first discovered. 
the real intermediate form between the lizard 
and the bird was not known. It was afterwards 
discovered at Solenhofen in a fossil impression 
from the Jurassic period. This was the archeop- 
teryx, which had feathers like a real bird and 
yet had teeth in its mouth like the lizard when 
it lived on earth. The instance is instructive in 
two wavs. In the first place it shows that we 
were quite justified in drawing our conclusions as 
to the past from the bird’s embryonic form, even 
if the true transitional form between the lizard 
and the bird were never discovered at all. In 
the second place, we see in the young bird in the 
egg the reproduction of two consecutive ancestral 
stages: one in the fish gills, the other in the liz- 
ard-like teeth. Once the law is admitted, there 
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can be nothing strange in this. If one ancestral 
stage, that of the fish, is reproduced in the young 
animal belonging to a higher group, why not sev- 
eral?—why not all of them? No. doubt, the 
ancestral series of the higher forms is of enor- 
mous length. What an immense number of stages 
there must have been before the fish! And then 


we have still the amphibian, the lizard, and the 
bird or mammal, up to man. 

“Why should not the law run: the whole an- 
cestral series must be reproduced in the develop- 
ment of each individual organism? We are now 
= a position to see the whole bearing of Haeckel’s 
idea.” 





BLOODTHIRSTINESS IN CHILDREN 


er] OTHING seems more clearly estab- 
lished than the cruelty of children. 

The subject has been dealt with at 

some length by eminent German 

educators. Professor Paulsen, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has ventured, in some cur- 
sory observations, to question the validity of 
the conclusion, but the facts in support of it 
have hitherto been regarded as overwhelming. 
Instances collected in a recent German volume 
indicate that many boys are in the habit of 
reading to their little sisters details of ghastly 
murders and crimes, and of pointing out how 
easily they could kill by similar methods. It is 
thought to be the propensity of all boys, from 
the age of five to the age of fourteen, to inflict 
every kind of cruelty upon insects and animals. 
In dealing with this propensity, it should be 
understood at the outset, says a writer in the 
Revista (Florence), himself a noted student of 
child life, that the problem is not primarily 
ethical. We should never approach the sub- 
ject of bloodthirstiness in children from an 
ethical point of view. The defect is almost 
* entirely intellectual. It is therefore a scientific 
blunder to call the attention of a cruel boy to 
the suffering occasioned by his cruelties. It is 
true that a child gifted with a highly con- 
structive imagination would be influenced by 
this argument; but imagination is a very rare 
gift, and the tendency of modern education is 
to destroy it altogether, or at any rate to 
weaken it. It is therefore difficult to the edu- 
cated child even to imagine the effects of its 
procedure upon the organisms it destroys. It 
is almost out of the question for a highly con- 
structive imagination to conceive the agony 
occasioned by the removal even of one’s own 
abdominal muscles. Moreover, there is high 
scientific authority for the view that anguish 
is keenest at the point of contact with the ex- 
ternal surface of an organism. The pain, to be 
sure, is felt in the brain, but the brain is less 
sensitive to the impression as the invasion of 
the organism proceeds. Thus a man may 


suffer keenly when cut with a pen-knife, but 
if stabbed beyond the tissues with a dagger he 
may feel at first very little physical incon- 
venience. Hence it is far from an accurate 
assumption that the cruelty of children to 
animals has such an intense effect in causing 
pain as the humanitarian would have us sup- 
pose. 

It can be ‘shown to a certainty that many 
children of highly benevolent instincts seem to 
their parents and guardians intolerably cruel. 
The truth seems to be that these so-called cruel 
children are merely ingenious. They will 
cease their cruelties in time through a develop- 
ment of their intellectual capacities in other 
directions. If this be not done—if the intel- 
lectual element in the whole problem be not 
perceived—a grave wrong may be done to the 
child. This is shown in the records of gifted 
murderers and murderesses. Certain types of 
murderers are highly benevolent. They are 
humanitarian, affectionate, moral and natu- 
rally kind. The circumstance is so well known 
as to make reference to it superfluous, except 
by way of illustration. The trouble with these 
murderers is defectiveness of point of view. 
They are told that their deeds are cruel, but it 
requires a highly developed constructive im- 
agination to grasp the essential cruelty in some 
acts of murder. Indeed, many murders are con- 
sistent with the highest benevolence in the 
murderer. The cases of girls of eighteen to 
twenty-five who have committed murder indi- 
cate a complete misunderstanding of the nature 
of cruelty on the part of those who have edu- 
cated them as well as those who have judged 
them. If, therefore, there is to be any effective 
cure of the propensity to murder there must 
be a closer investigation of the purely intel- 
lectual basis of cruelty in children. For cruelty, 
on its ethical side, is a matter of intention only, 
and there is no evidence that bloodthirsty 
children intend their cruelties in the way those 
cruelties present themselves to maturer types 
of mind. ‘ 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF AN INTELLIGENCE IN 


JEW more fascinating propositions 
than those which have been ad- 
vanced in connection with the pos- 
sibility of an intelligence in the 

plant come at present under the notice of the 

man of science, remarks that noted English 
student of botanical principles, S. Leonard 

Bastin. To most people, he admits, the sug- 

gestion may seem to be scarcely worthy of 

consideration—the point having been settled 
long ago to their way of thinking. Yet, urges 

Mr. Bastin, when one comes to approach the 

matter unhampered by any prejudices, it must 

be admitted that, far from being settled, the 
question of plant intelligence has never, until 
very recently, been the object of any serious 
inquiry at all. It is now an established fact 
that plants can feel, in so far as the phenom- 
enon of sensation is understood to be a re- 
sponse to external influence. This being so, 
there is nothing unreasonable should we go 
still further and seek for evidence of some- 
thing approximating to a discerning power in 
the vegetable world. To quote Mr. Bastin, 
who writes in the London Monthly Review: 


“It is always wise to keep before one the near 
relations of the great living kingdoms. As is 
well known, the exact line of demarcation be- 
tween the two worlds has not been, and probably 
never will be, definitely fixed; in a sphere of life 
of which we should be quite unconscious were 
it not for our microscopes, plants and animals ap- 
pear to blend imperceptibly together.. Higher up 
the scale it is sufficiently obvious that the or- 
ganisms have developed on very different lines, 
although one can never forget the extremely close 
connections at the start. To animals we freely 
grant a limited amount of intelligence. and it 
does not appear that there should be any ital ob- 
jection to making a similar concession te plants, 
if due allowance be made for the differences of 
structure. It is the purpose in the present paper 
to gather together a few instances which seem 
to point to the presence of a limited intelligence 
in the vegetable kingdom; each one of these is 
either the outcome of personal observation, or else 
gathered from the record of an indisputable au- 
thority. In all cases they are selected as being 
examples which it is not easy to explain as direct 
response to any special stimuli, and cannot there- 
fore be referred to as plant sensation. 

“The interesting group of plants, almost world- 
wide in distribution, which have developed carniv- 
orous habits, has always attracted a good deal of 
attention. Each one of the many species offers an 
infinity of fascinating problems, but for the 
present purpose it will be sufficient to confine our 
observations to the Sun Dew group—Droseracee. 
Our indigenous Sun Dews are attractive little 
plants, found commonly in bog districts. The 
leaves of all the members of the family are dense- 
ly covered with clubbed hairs, and a fly settling 
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among the tentacles is immediately enclosed by 
these organs; meantime, a peptic fluid is exuded 
from the glands of the leaf.” 

An interesting experiment may be conducted 
with the Sun Dew. This experiment consists 
in placing a tiny pebble against the tentacles. 
These at once close in, it is true, but not 
the least attempt is made to put out the 
digestive liquid. How does the Sun Dew 
know the difference between the fly and 
the pebble? Still more remarkable were 
some investigations conducted a few years 
ago by an American lady—Mrs. Treat. 
She proved conclusively that the leaves 
of the American Sun Dew were actually 
conscious of the proximity of flies even when 
there was no direct contact. Pinning a live 
insect at a distance of half an inch from a 
healthy leaf, we are told that in about a cou- 
ple of hours the organ had moved sufficiently 
near to enable it to secure the prey by means 
of its tentacles. A member of the same nat- 
ural order as the Sun Dews—the celebrated 
Venus Fly Trap—is well known to be quite 
one of the strangest plants in the world. The 
species, a native of South Carolina, is some- 
times grown in glass houses in England. The 
general form of its leaves is fairly familiar. 
Designed in two bristle-fringed lobes, both 
hinged together, the leaf, when fully expanded, 
bears a striking resemblance to a set spring 
trap. On the upper surface of each side of 
the leaf are arranged three sensitive hairs. 
Should any object touch one of these, no mat- 
ter how lightly, the lobes snap, they go to- 
gether, the bristles interlock and the prey, if 
there be any, is a prisoner beyond any chance 
of escape. It is not surprising to find that 
such a highly specialized plant will give us 
an incontrovertible instance in support of the 
theory of plant intelligence. The leaf of the 
plant will enclose anything which irritates its 
sensitive hairs. To induce the plant to accept 
a small piece of cinder, for instance, is a sim- 
ple matter. But it does not take very long for 
the plant to find out—how, it is not easy to 
suggest—that its capture is inedible and, act- 
ing upon this impression, it slowly opens its 
leaf and allows the substance to roll away. 
Now, try the same fly-trap with a leaf or even 
a morsel of raw beef. So tightly clenched are 
the two lobes that nothing short of actual 
force will separate them until after the inter- 
val of several days, when the plant has drained 
the fragment of the desired nitrogenous ele- 
ments.. Unless one admits the presence of 
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some kind of discerning power on the part of 
the plant, it is not easy to explain its behavior. 
At first sight the study of roots may not 
appear to be one of entrancing interest, and 
yet it is likely that these organs exhibit some 
of the most striking instances of intelligent 
action to be found in the vegetable kingdom. 
It was long a matter of speculation as to how 
growing plants are always able to direct them- 
selves toward the dampest situations. The 
explanation of this is probably to be found in 
the fact that roots are inclined to take the 
line of least resistance. Thus, place a plant 
in a pot which is kept constantly standing in 
a saucer of water and it is surprizing to find 
how soon the roots will appear through the 
hole at the bottom. We may, perhaps, take it 
that the roots have not grown downward thus 
quickly in order to get to the water so much as 
that the soil, softened by the capillary attrac- 
tion of the water upward, has encouraged a 
speedy development in that direction. On the 
other hand, in the case of a calla plant, the 
pot of which was entirely immersed in water, 
the roots grew upward almost against the law 
of gravitation, so as to disport themselves 
freely in the water. In the last instance it 
seems to be only half an explanation to say 
that the roots grew upward, as they did in the 
greatest profusion, simply because it was pos- 
sible that the line of least resistance lay in 
that direction. Other root phenomena are 
even more difficult of explanation. Take, for 
instance, the following typical example, so 
well described by Dr. Carpenter that one can- 

not do better than give his own words: 
« “In a little hollow on the top of the shell of an 
old oak (on the outer layers of which, however, 
the branches are still vegetating) the seed of a 
wild service tree was accidentally sown. It grew 
there for some time, supported, as it would ap- 
pear, in the mold formed by the decay of the 
trunk on which it had sprouted; but this being 
insufficient, it has sent down a large bundle of 
roots to the ground within the shell of the oak. 
These roots have now increased so much in 
size that they do not subdivide until they reach 
the ground; they look like so many small trunks. 
In the soil, however, toward which they directed 
themselves there was a large stone, about a foot 
square, and had their direction remained un- 
changed they would have grown down upon this. 
But about half a yard from the ground they di- 
vide, part going to one side and part to the other 
. so that on reaching the ground they enclose 


the stone between them, and penetrate on the 
two sides of it.” 


Now here is a puzzle indeed. The grow- 
ing root points were aware of the obstructing 
stone eighteen inches before they could have 
come into contact with it, and, acting upon this 
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knowledge, they took steps to get over the 
difficulty. Eighty odd years ago the account 
of a young Scotch fir upon a wall sending 
down its roots many feet to the ground was 
treated with incredulity, but this is now known 
to be a not uncommon achievement. Such ex- 
amples are not easy to explain if we discount 
the idea of root intelligence. Again, the aerial 
roots of the tropical lianes seem to possess a 
wonderful cunning. Cases have been recorded 
in which these plants, growing under artificial 
conditions, have sent out their organs to a tank 
twenty-five feet beneath, evidently with the 
knowledge that they would find water at the 
end of their journey. Again: 


“The opening and shutting of the floral envel- 
opes is largely dependent upon the action of the 
light. In various species the degree of illumina- 
tion operates in a different manner. With some 
flowers it is only the failing light toward evening 
which causes them to shut up, while in others 
the cloudiness of the sky during the daytime, 
which may herald rain, exerts a similar influence 
upon the blossoms, and thus the delicate essen- 
tial organs are protected from the damaging 
moisture. As a rule, the blossoms which have 
acquired the power of closing up at the threaten- 
ing downpour are those which are quite, or 
nearly, erect in their bearing. On the other hand, 
in a general way, the blooms which cannot gather 
their petals together are pendulous in their habit. 
A remarkable change in the pose of a flower 
under artificial conditions is that of the Gloxinia, 
a case which has been the subject of a good deal 
of comment from time to time, although it ap- 
pears that few people realize the important bear- 
ing which this instance has upon the subject of 
plant intelligence. As is well known, the wild 
ancestor of the fine florist’s variety is an insignifi- 
cant South American species, with small drooping 
blooms, the corolla of which is open throughout 
the whole life of the flower. The aim of the 
gardener in connection with the Gloxinia has been 
to enlarge the bloom and also to cause these to 
be erect in their bearing. His efforts have been 
completely crowned with success, and we now 
have varieties with huge flowers borne in a per- 
pendicular fashion—the whole plant forming a 
strange comparison with the early type. The 
point upon which, in the present instance, one 
would wish to enlarge is the fact that this has 
to a great extent been made possible owing to 
the culture of generations of Gloxinias under 
glass; it appears to be doubtful whether such a 
radical change in the bearing of the flower could 
have been brought about in the open, even in a 
tropical climate. It must be remembered that 
ever since the introduction of this species into our 
greenhouses—now many years ago—the plants 
have never known what it is to experience rain, 
and finding out that the principal reason for the 
hanging of their flowers has gone, have been 
willing models in the hands of the florist. Much 
the same kind of thing is taking place among 
the South African Streptocarpi, the members of 
which genus are rapidly becoming much more 
erect in their bearing as a result of their cultiva- 
tion under glass. There seems to be something 





















































more than a mere adaptation to environment in 
these changes under artificial surroundings; the 
plants appear to have become aware of the fact 
that as far as they are concerned it will never rain 
any more, and that the former precautions against 
falling moisture are no longer necessary. 


It is very much to the interest of some plants 
to display their blossoms at night, in that they 
are dependent upon the offices of insects which 
fly after dusk for the fertilization of their or- 
gans. In most cases of this kind the flowers 
are white or of a very light color and show 
up in the dark quite clearly. Here we see 
that the failing light has exactly the reverse 
effect which was noticeable in the examples of 
day-blooming species. In the so-called cam- 
pion of Great Britain there is a drooping of 
the pretty flowers all through the day, but they 
are displayed to advantage at the approach of 
evening. In some of the cacti the flowers are 
never open at all except in the hours of dark- 
ness—a typical instance opening its blossoms 
at about ten o’clock. Another typical noc- 
turnal plant is the white tobacco, a species so 
commonly grown in gardens, on account of its 
fragrant blossoms. Within the last few years, 
hybrids have been raised between this and 
some of the colored nicotianas, and it is very 
strange that most of the forms possessing col- 
ored blossoms open their flowers during the 
daytime, altho their past ancestors were night- 
blooming species. One may say that the plants 
seem to know that colors do not show up dur- 
ing the hours of darkness. As a matter of 
fact, it is very doubtful whether any British 
Hawk Moths—an exotic relative of which fer- 
tilizes nicotiana—ever visit the plants in Eng- 
land, as it is certain that their probosces would 
not be sufficiently long to reach the end of the 
tube. Still, this does not alter the significance 
of the action on the part of the hybrids men- 
tioned above. In the whole question of the 
opening and shutting of flowers there seems to 
be something evidenced which is akin to an in- 
telligence. All students are aware of a number 
of instances in which plants open their flow- 
ers and emit perfume at certain times, and on 
examination it is found that this is just during 
the hours when a particular ittsect—often the 
only one which can assist the fertilization of 
the organs—is abroad. 

The whole subject of the relation between 
plants and insects is one which is full of mys- 
teries. It is not always easy to see just how 
these relations have been established, even 
tho one admits that they must have been de- 
veloped side by side. In hundreds of cases, 
plants have specially adapted their floral or- 
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gans for the reception of one kind of insect, 
often so arranging the processes that others 
are excluded. We quote again: 


“Even more remarkable are those instances in 
which a definite compact seems to have been ar- 
rived at between the plant and the insect; the 
former tolerating and at times even making some 
provision for the latter. The case of a species 
of fern is a typical one. This plant provides little 
holes down the sides of its rhizomes for the ac- 
commodation of small colonies of ants; the ex- 
act service which these insects render to their 
host is not very clear. The following instance of 
a Central American acacia is quite romantic in its 
way, but it is vouched for by good authorities. 
This tree grows in districts where leaf-cutter ants 
abound, and where the ravages of these insects 
are so dreadful that whole areas of country are 
at times denuded of foliage in a few hours. The 
acacia has, however, hit upon a unique way of 
protecting itself against the assaults of these 
enemies. At the end of some of its leaves it pro- 
duces small yellowish sausage-shaped masses, 
known as food bodies. Now these seem to be 
prepared especially for the benefit of certain 
black ants which eat the material greedily, and 
on this account it is no matter for surprise that 
these insects (which are very warlike in habit) 
should make their homes in the acacia, boring out 
holes in the thorns of the tree to live in. It 
is not very difficult to see how this arrangement 
works out. At the approach of an army of leaf- 
cutting ants, the hordes of black ants emerge, 
fired with the enthusiasm which the defense of a 
home is bound to inspire, with the result that 
the attacking enemy is repulsed, and the tree 
escapes unscathed. Explain it how one will, it is 
impossible to deny that it is very clever of the 
acacia to hire soldiers to fight its battles in the 
manner described above. 

“When plants find themselves in extraordinary 
positions they often do things which seem to be 
something more than just cases of cause and 
effect. There really-appears to be such a thing 
as vegetable foresight, and by way of illustration 
reference may be made to the manner in which 
plants in dry situations strive to come to ma- 
turity as soon as possible. Specimens growing 
on walls are most instructive in this connection. 
It is always noticeable that plants in such posi- 
tions run into flower and produce seed much in 
advance of their fellows living under more nor- 
mal conditions. By so doing they have made 
certain the reproduction of their kind long be- 
fore the hot summer has arrived, at which time 
any active growth on a wall becomes an impos- 
sibility. It is willingly conceded that shortage of 
water discourages a luxuriance of growth and 
tends to induce an early maturity, but to anyone 
who has watched the habits of plants under these 
circumstances there seems to be something more 
than this—something which enables the plants to 
grasp the fact that their life can only be a very 
short one and that it is their duty at the earliest 
possible time to flower and produce seed ere 
they perish. 

“Generally speaking, plants are most desirous to, 
obtain as perfect an illumination as is possible . 
to their foliage. Of course, light is so necess 
to bring about the formation of perfect proewrelsjec > 
sue that it is not surprising to find that it is a-stfins 
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ficient stimulus to cause vegetables to move their 
organs to the direction from which the illumina- 
tion is coming. But there are parts of the world 
in which plants find that the direct rays of the 
sun, where this orb is nearly vertical as in Aus- 
tralia, are more than they can stand. The blue- 
gum trees, for instance, find that the solar heat 
is too great for their leaves, and accordingly 
adopt an ingenious way out of the difficulty. As 
young plants growing under shelter, the eucalypti 
develop their leaves in lateral fashion, fully ex- 
posing their upper surfaces skyward. Later on, 
however, as the plants grow into trees and rise 
above any screening shade, the blue-gums turn 
their leaves edge-way fashion, so that ‘no broad 
expanse is exposed to the scorching sun. Some 
plants direct certain organs away from the light, 
as is seen in the case of the vine, where the 
tendrils always seek dark corners. The value 
of this tendency is very apparent, for it must be 
seen at once these organs, whose sole object is to 
obtain a hold somewhere, would be much more 
likely to do so in some cranny, than if they took 
their chance by growing out into the open. This 
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habit is exceedingly interesting when we remem- 
ber that the tendrils are modified shoots, parts 
of the plant which certainly do not shun the light. 
Indeed, these tendrils seem to be working against 
their inherent tendency. 

“The instances which have been detailed above 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. They 
have been selected out of an immense mass of 
evidence which is at the disposal of any student 
who will take the trouble to watch the members 
of the great vegetable kingdom. To say that 
plants think, as has been suggested by an en- 
thusiast, is probably carrying the matter too far; 
the word used in its accepted sense scarcely con- 
veys a right impression of the mysterious power. 
Rather would one refer to the phenomenon as a 
kind of consciousness of being, which gives to 
each plant an individuality of its own. It is 
likely, and indeed highly probable, that it is im- 
possible for the human mind to grasp just how 
much a plant does not know, but in the face of 
proved fact the existence of some kind of dis- 
criminating power in the vegetable kingdom will 
scarcely be denied.” 


~ 





WHY A MAN WITH A LONG PEDIGREE IS INCLINED 
TO FEROCITY 







iia: is often forgotten that by a proc- 
Petar ss of natural selection—in the evo- 
waa SH lutionary sense—civilized mankind 

was for generations subjected to 
systematic brutalization. Mr. Francis Galton, 
the celebrated student of heredity, connects the 
fact with the supremacy of the church in 
Europe during the middle ages. Celibacy was 
enjoined by the religious orders upon their 
votaries. “Whenever,” declares Mr. Galton, 
“a man or a woman was possessed of a gentle 
mature that fitted him or her to deeds of char- 
ity, to meditation, to literature or to art, the 
social conditions of the time were such that 
he or she had no refuge elsewhere except in 
the bosom of the church.” The consequence 
was, observes Mr. Galton in a recent paper 
read before a British scientific society, that 
gentle natures had no continuance. “The 
church,” he insists, “brutalized the breed of 
our forefathers.” She acted, he avers, pre- 
cisely as if she aimed at selecting the rudest 
portion of the community to be alone the par- 
ents of future generations. “She practised the 
arts which breeders would use who aimed at 
creating ferocious, currish and stupid natures.” 
Investigation has shown that monks in the mid- 
dle ages had larger brains than the laity. The 
laws of heredity indicate that the religious or- 
ders were recruited from a class more highly 
organized, from the standpoint of refinement 
and gentleness, than were the laity. 








But the laity were not entirely freed from 
the influence of gentle and refined natures. 
The church drained off the cream, but she 
necessarily left a residue. But this residue was 
plebeian. When a scion of some aristocratic 
house was fitted by temperament and sweetness 
of disposition for the religious life, he was 
promptly requisitioned. Moreover, this entry 
into the religious life solved many awkward 
personal problems. An aristocrat with an in- 
conveniently large number of sons or daugh- 
ters tended to send the best of them into the 
church. There was at work here a law of 
heredity which, by a misapplication of scien- 
tific principle, tended to accentuate ferocity 
in persons of good pedigree. 

Ferocity of character may become latent, 
but there are tendencies always at work as a 
result of which latent traits reappear. If the 
ancestry has been conditioned by a progressive 
elimination of the less feral instincts, a tend- 
ency to savagery is inevitable. In the study 
of a human pedigree, therefore, it must be re- 
membered that if it includes a line of progeni- 
tors extending back generation after genera- 
tion to the aristocratic strains of the middle 
ages, we must anticipate decided reversion to 
the primitive type. There is, then, to speak 
technically, a prepotency to ferocity of char- 
acter. The process is analogous to that at 
work in the strain of pigeons. No matter how 
purely these birds may be bred, there is a con- 
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stant tendency to the production of an indi- 
vidual with the special characteristics of the 
wild ancestor. 

This latency of inborn characters is quite 
normal. Nor can it be reasonably objected 
that there are two theories of heredity in mu- 
tual conflict. It matters little for the present 
purpose which is accepted. Suppressed an- 
cestral traits, as Mendel has shown, tend to 
reappear as an exclusive character in a pro- 
portion of grandchildren. Even the grand- 
children who do not revert tend to have off- 
spring and descendants who doa 

The forms or types of heredity now recog- 
nized are four. There is, to begin with, that 
kind known as continuous or normal inheri- 
tance. In this kind of inheritance the children 
resemble the father and mother. Next is 
reckoned interrupted inheritance. Here the 
offspring resemble the grandparents. A third 
variety is known as collateral inheritance. 
Offspring in this case inherit the characteris- 
tics of an uncle or aunt. Last of all is classi- 
fied atavism or reversion. This is an inheri- 
tance of the characteristics of a remote an- 
cestor. When individuals of two domesticated 
races are crossed, for example, the offspring 
may resemble neither of the parents. The 
offspring may simply revert to the ancestral 
or wild species. To use the popular language 
of the breeder, there is a “throwing back.” 
Galton speaks of “alternative heredity.” This 
he illustrates by reference to the human eye. 
If one parent has a light eye color and the 
other a dark eye color, some of the children 
will, as a rule, be light and the rest dark. 
They will seldom be medium eye colored, like 
the children of medium eye colored parents. 
But we do not know why certain traits are 
transmitted hereditarily or why other char- 
acteristics are not. We can foretell by a kind 
of statistical deduction, within limits, what the 
characteristics of a certain class of human off- 
spring will be, however. We can calculate 
the hereditary tendency of the individual. 

A concrete illustration of hereditary tend- 
ency in the individual is afforded by the case 
of Herbert Spencer. “From the information 
afforded by the autobiography,” observes Prof. 
J. Arthur Thomson in his study of Spencer,* 
“we learn that on both sides of the house Spen- 
cer came of a stock characterized by the spirit 
of non-conformity, by a correlated respect for 
something higher than legislative enactments 
and by a regard for remote issues rather than 





*Hersert Spencer. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
English Men of Science Series. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 
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immediate results.” In these respects Her- 
bert Spencer was true to his stock. “Disown 
him as many non-conformists did, they could 
not disinherit him. Non-conformity was in his 
blood and bone of his bone.” Grandparents 
taken together, says Professor Thomsen, count 
on an average for about a quarter of the in- 
dividual inheritance; but in Herbert Spencer’s 
case we have a striking instance of reversion 
to an ancestral type. His grandmother was 
a peculiarly dominant hereditary factor. Hun- 
dreds unknown to fame must have shared a 
similar. heritage of indefatigable unselfishness, 
unswerving integrity, uniform good temper 
and extreme gentleness of disposition. Such 
qualities are largely due to remote ancestral 
types and are brought out by something like 
reversion: 


“The large problem is as to the modes in 
which the inheritance, normally bi-parental, and in 
some sense always a mingling of ancestral con- 
tributions, can express itself. Sometimes the ex- 
pression is one-sided, sometimes it is a blend. 
The mother may look out of one eye and the 
father out of another, or the grandfather may be 
reincarnated. By interbreeding hybrids pure types 
may be got or reversions or an epidemic of var- 
iations. This is the problem of the diverse modes 
of hereditary transmission which we know in 
some cases to be expressible in a formula, such as 
Mendel’s law or Galton’s law.” 


Herbert Spencer’s case, as we are assured 
by independent investigators, is strictly in ac- 
cordance with Galton’s law of ancestral hered- 
ity, according to which a trait possessed by an 
entire ancestry is almost sure to reappear. 
But a trait possessed by only one parent and 
only half the ancestry is likely to reappear with 
almost equal force in one out of every two 
descendants. It follows, as a matter of logic, 
that every European aristocrat with a long 
pedigree—assuming its accuracy—is certain to 
be more ferocious in tendency than a base- 
born person. It is not less certain that a scion 
of non-conformist English stock would mani- 
fest a tendency to independence of thought. 
Even a hereditary musical genius can be per- 
petuated by a process of careful elimination, 
as we see in the case of the famous Bach fam- 
ily. But Mr. Galton’s point is that the tend- 
ency to ferocity of disposition in civilized man 
during the medieval period is the strongest 
atavistic trait ever handed down by an ances- 
try in the history of civilized mankind. A 
strain with that trait in it would be subjected 
to a force of tremendous hereditary potency. 
The longest and most aristocratic pedigrees, it 
will be noted, go back to the robber barons of 
the middle ages. 
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Recent 


PON a young man of twenty-six, with 
a boyish, beardless face, athletic 
frame, and a manner devoid of man- 
nerism, the eyes of literary Great 

Britain are just now directed with more 

than passing interest. Mr. Aifred Noyes is an 

Oxford man, and he rowed in the Exeter College 

Eight. When he left Oxford a few years ago he 

set himself to work to earn a living by writing 

poetry! The daring of such a procedure is fool- 
hardy or splendid, according to results, and in 
his case the result has been crowned with suc- 
cess. He has earned his living and has compelled 

serious public attention. He has published a 

volume of verse each year since leaving the Uni- 

versity (“Drake:.An Epic” is the title of the 
latest), making five in all. One of the volumes, 

“Poems,” has just been reprinted on this side 

(Macmillan’s) with an introduction by Mr. Mabie, 

who finds in his verse “the heart of the child and 

the mind of the man.” 

One of the best of the poems in the volume, 
“Sherwood,” was reprinted by us a few months 
ago. We reprint below the best part of another 
poem, which is too long to quote entire, and 
which seems to us to suffer little from the 
elimination of a number of stanzas: 


THE BARREL-ORGAN 
By ALFrep Noyes 


There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden 
street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; ° 
And the music’s not immortal; but the world has 
made it sweet - 
And fulfilled it with the sunset glow; 
And it pulses through the pleasures of the City 
and the pain 
That surround the singing organ like a large 
eternal light; 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play 
again 
In the symphony that rules the day and night. 


And now its marching onward through the realms 
of old romance, 
And trolling out a fond familiar tune, 
And now it’s roaring cannon down to fight the 
King of France, 
And now it’s prattling softly to the moon, 
And all around the organ there’s a sea without 
a shore 
Of human joys and wonders and regrets; 
To remember and to recompense the music ever- 
more 
For what the cold machinery forgets. 


Poetry 


There’s a thief, perhaps, that listens with a face 
of frozen stone 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
There’s a portly man of business with a balance 
of his own, 
There’s a clerk and there’s a butcher of a soft 
reposeful tone, 
And they’re all of them returning to the heavens 
they have known: 
They are crammed and jammed in busses and— 
they’re each of them alone 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a very modish woman and her smile is 
very bland 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And her hansom jingles onward, but her little 
jewelled hand 
Is clenched a little tighter and she cannot under- 
stand 
What she wants or why she wanders to that un- 
discovered land, 
For the parties there are not at all the sort of 
thing she planned, 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s an Oxford man that listens and his heart 
is crying out, 
In the City as the sun sinks low, 
For the barge, the eight, the Isis, and the coach’s 
whoop and shout, 
For the minute-gun, the counting and the long 
dishevelled rout, 
For the howl along the towpath and a fate that’s 
still in doubt, 
For a roughened oar to handle and a race to think 
about 
In a land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a laborer that listens to the voices of the 
dead 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And his hand begins to tremble and his face is 
rather red 
As he sees a loafer watching him and—there he 
turns his head 
And — into the sunset where his April love is 
ed, 
For he hears her softly singing and his lonely 
soul is led 
Through the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s an old and haggard demi-rep, it’s ringing 
in her ears, 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
With the wild and empty sorrow of the love that 
blights and sears, 
Oh, and if she hurries onward, then be sure, be 
sure she hears, 
Hears and bears the bitter burden of the unfor- 
gotten years, 
And her laugh’s a little harsher and her eyes are 
brimmed with tears 
For the land where the dead dreams go. 























There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden 
street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
Though the music’s only Verdi there’s a world to 
make it sweet 
Just as yonder yellow sunset where the earth and 
heaven meet 
Mellows all the sooty City! Hark, a hundred 
thousand feet 
Are marching on to glory through the poppies and 
the wheat 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


In a recent number of Blackwood’s is a love- 
poem by Mr. Noyes, but a poem of love in the 
large generic meaning of the word. It is pretty 
nearly perfect of its kind: 


A SONG OF LOVE 
By ALFrep Noyes 


Now the purple night is past, 
Now the moon more faintly glows, 
Dawn has through thy casement cast 
Roses on thy breast, a rose. 
Now the kisses are all done, 
Now the world awakes anew; 
Now the charméd hour is gone— 
Let not love go, too. 


When old winter, creeping nigh, 
Sprinkles raven hair with white, 
Dims the brightly glancing eye, 
Laughs away the dancing light, 
Roses may forget their sun, 
Lilies may forget their dew, 
Beauties perish, one by one— 
Let not love go, too. 


Palaces and towers of pride 
Crumble year by year away; 
Creeds, like robes, are laid aside, 
Even our very tombs decay! 
When the all-conquering moth and rust 
Gnaw the goodly garment through, 
When the dust returns to dust, 
Let not love go, too. 


Kingdoms melt away like snow, 

Gods are spent like wasting flames, 
Hardly the new peoples know 

Their divine thrice worshipped names! 
At the last great hour of all, 

When Thou makest all things new, 
Father, hear Thy children call— 

Let not love go, too. 


Get at the innermost heart of almost any liter- 
ary man, and you are pretty sure to find there the 
longing to write successfully in verse. The very 
fact that it is the least lucrative form of liter- 
ary production takes it out of the commercial 
atmosphere that pervades our play-writing and 
novel-writing so insidiously and makes it all the 
more attractive to a true literary artist whose 
soul revolts time and again against the commer- 
cial standards with which writers and publishers 
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are forced to compromise. Thomas Nelson Page 
is the latest to succumb to this longing for met- 
rical expression. He has just had published 
(Scribners) a volume entitled “The Coast of 
Bohemia,” and his preface is not the least poet- 
ical part of the volume. In it he says: 


“The author of this little volume knows quite 
as well as the most experienced mariner the 
temerity of sailing an untried main in so frail a 
bark. But he is willing, if the Fates so decree, 
to go down with the unnumbered sail of that 
great fleet which have throughout the ages faced 
the wide ocean of oblivion, merely for the thrill 
of being for a brief space on its vast waters. 


Mr. Page does not delude himself in regard 
to the market value of minor poetry. “Despised 
matter” he terms it, and he accounts for the pro- 
duction of so much oi it as. foliows: 


“There is for the minor poet also a music that 


the outer world does not catch—an inner day 
which the outer does not see. It is this music, 
this light which, for the most part, is for the 


lesser poet his only reward. That he has heard, 
however brokenly, and at however vast a distance, 
snatches of those strains which thrilled the souls 
of Marlowe and Milton and Keats and Shelley, 
even tho he may never reproduce one of them, 
is moreover a sufficiently high reward.” 


The quality of Mr. Page’s poetry is fairly well 
indicated in the last sentence above. It is almost 
entirely an effort to reproduce the strains of 
past singers. There is nothing compelling in his 
verse, and while the poetic impulse and feeling 
are always manifest, poetical ideas do not abound. 
Two of the strongest poems are elicited by the 
author’s patriotism—a patriotism that includes 
Great Britain as weil as America and holds to 
her history as a part of our own heritage. 


THE DRAGON OF THE SEAS 
ApriL, 1898 
By Tuomas NELSON Pace 


They say the Spanish ships are out 
To seize the Spanish Main; 

Reach down the volume, Boy, and read 
The story o’er again: 


How when the Spaniard had the might, 
He drenched the Earth, like rain, 
With Saxon blood and made it Death 

To sail the Spanish Main. 


With torch and steel, with stake and rack 
He trampled out God’s Truce 

Until Queen Bess her leashes slip’t 
And let her sea-dogs loose. 


God! how they sprang and how they tore! 
The Gilberts, Hawkins, Drake! 

Remember, Boy, they were your sires: 

They made the Spaniard quake. 
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Dick Grenville with a single ship 
Struck all the Spanish line: 

One Devon knight to the Spanish Dons: 

One ship to fifty and nine. 


When Spain in San Ulloa’s Bay 
Her sacred treaty broke, 

Stout Hawkins fought his way through fire 
And gave her stroke for stroke. 


A bitter malt Spain brewed that day, 
She drained it to the lees: 

The thunder of her guns awoke 
The Dragon of the Seas. 


From coast to coast he ravaged far, 
A scourge with flaming breath; 

Where’er the Spaniard sailed his ships, 
Sailed Francis Drake and Death. 


No coast was safe against his ire; 
Secure no furthest shore; 

The fairest day oft sank in fire 
Before the Dragon’s roar. 


He made the Atlantic surges red 
Round every Spanish keel, 

Piled Spanish decks with Spanish dead, 
The noblest of Castile. 


From Del Fuego’s beetling coast 
To sleety Hebrides 

He hounded down the Spanish host 
And swept the flaming seas. 


He fought till on Spain’s inmost lakes 
Mid orange bowers set, 

La Mancha’s maidens feared to sail 
Lest they the Dragon met.* 


King Philip, of his ravin’ reft, 
Called for “the Pirate’s” head; 

The great Queen laughed his wrath to scorn 
And knighted Drake instead. 


And gave him ships and sent him forth 
To sweep the Spanish Main, 

For England and for England’s brood, 
And sink the fleets of Spain. 


And well he wrought his mighty work, 
Till on that fatal day 

He met his only conqueror, . 
In Nombre Dios Bay. 


There in his shotted hammock swung 
Amid the surges’ sweep, 

He waits the look-out’s signal cry 
Across the quiet deep, 


And dreams of dark Ulloa’s bar, 
And Spanish treachery, 

And now he tracked Magellan far 
Across the unknown sea. 


But if Spain fire a single shot 
Upon the Spanish Main, 

She’ll come to deem the Dragon dead 
Has waked to life again. 





*Note.—It is related that ang Philip one day invited a 
lady to sail with him on a lake, and she replied that 
she was afraid they might meet “the Dragon.” 
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THE OLD LION 
By Tuomas NELSON Pace 
“The whelps of the lion answer him.” 


The old Lion stood in his lonely lair: 
The sound of the hunting had broken his rest: 
He scowled to the Eastward: Tiger and Bear 
Were harrying his jungle. He turned to the 
west ; , 
And sent through the murk and mist of the night 
A — that rumbled and rolled down the 
trail ; 
And Tiger and Bear, the Quarry in sight, 
Crouched low in the covert to cower and quail; 
For deep through the midnight, like surf on a 
shore, 
Pealed Thunder in answer resounding with ire. 
The Hunters turn’d stricken: they knew the 
dread roar: 
The Whelp of the Lion was joining his Sire. 


Miss Florence Wilkinson does not often write 
love-poems. We wish she would write more of 
them if they are all as good as this one in 
McClure’s: 


THE MOUNTAIN GOD 
By FLorence WILKINSON 


There is a mountain god, they say, who dwells 
Remote, untouched by prayers or temple bells; 

A god irrevocably who compels 

The hidden fountains and the secret wells 
Upward and outward from their cloistered cells; 
He calls them, calls them, all the lustrous day, 
And not one rippling child dare disobey. 

There is a god who dwells within your eyes 
Like that veiled god of mountain mysteries, 
Compelling all my secret soul to rise 

Unto a flooded brim of still surprize, 

Flooded and flushed beneath the god’s great eyes. 
Belovéd, you have called me to the day, 

And all the fountains of my life obey. 


The following poem tells nothing and yet tells 
everything. The last line gives us a very strong 
climax. We find the poem in The Reader Maga- 
zine: 

THE VISION 
By IsaBeL EcctestoNE MacKay 


“O sister, sister, from the casement leaning, 
What see’st thy trancéd eye, what is the mean- 


ing 
Of that strange rapture that thy features 
know ?” 

“T see,” she said, “the sunset’s crimson glow.” 

“O sister, sister, from the casement turning, 
What saw’st thou there save sunset’s sullen 

burning? 
—Thy hand is ice, and fever lights thine eye!” 

“I saw,” she said, “the twilight drifting hy,” 

“O sister, oft the sun hath set and often 
Have we beheld the twilight fold and soften 
The edge of day—In this no myst’ry lies!” 

“T saw,” she said, “the crescent moon arise.” 

“O sister, speak! I fear when on me falleth 
Thine empty glance which some wild spell en- 

thralleth ! 
—How chill the air blows through the open 
door !” , 
“I saw,” she said, “I saw”—and spake no more. 























The heart of the whole Christian religion—the 
incarnation, the loving ministry, the agony, of 
Christ—are all embodied in the following short 
poem which appears in the December Scribner's: 


ECCE HOMO 
By Witit1AmM Hervey Woops 


“O thou that comest past the stars 
And past the utmost bound that bars 
Us from unguessed infinity, 
What hast thou seen along the road, 
What marvels vast thy pathway strewed, 
The long, long path to Calvary?” 


“T saw the Sower down his brown fields striding 
Fling wide the fruitful grain, 

I saw the foxes in the old tombs hiding 
By white towns veiled in rain.” 


“But this we that are men may see— 
Did no great Voices speak with thee 
A journeying to Jerusalem? 
Thou that hast walked with Life and Death 
In lands forbid to mortal breath, 
What secrets are unloosed of them?” 


“T heard what games the children’s feet were 
winging 
There in your markets met, 
I heard the price two tiny birds were bringing— 
That I remember yet.” 


“Nay, Lord, but show some wonder done, 
Now, or in times ere times begun, 
That flashes forth thy Deity; 
Light with a look a new-made world, 
Or stay the swift hours onward whirled, 
Till we forget Gethsemane.” 


“T knew, I knew, ere Eden’s rose was blowing, 
Prick of the twisted thorn— 
The nails, the darkness, and the warm blood 
flowing, 
I knew—and I was born.” 





Carman’s “Songs of the Sea Children,” one hun- 
dred and twenty-one in number, are not songs of 
the sea but of love, with the organ-tones of. the 
sea, now loud, now low, as an accompaniment. 
The full effect of the series is lost, of course, in a 
detached song. We venture, nevertheless, to quote 
the following little lyric, numbered XLIX in the 
series: 


FROM “SONGS OF THE SEA CHILDREN” 


By Briss CARMAN 


I was a reed in the stilly stream, 
Heigh-ho! 

And thou my fellow of moveless dream, 
Heigh-lo! 


Hardly a word the river said, 
As there we bowed him a listless head: 


Only a yellowbird pierced the noon; 
And summer died to a drowsier swoon, 
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Till the little wind of night came by, 
With the little stars in the lonely sky, 


And the little leaves that only stir, 
When shiest wood-fellows confer. 


It shook the stars in their purple sphere, 
And laid a frost on the lips of fear. 


It woke our slumbering desire, 
As a breath that blows a mellow fire. 


And the thrill that made the forest start, 
Was a little sigh from our happy heart. 


This is the story of the world, 
Heigh-ho! 
This is the glory of the world, 
Heigh-lo! 


“The new poet is not yet,” says a critic in the 
London Saturday Review, but he finds in John 
Davidson many of the qualities the new poet 
must have. He is clearly conscious of a new age 
since the Victorian poets sang. He is a modern 
who feels “the stiffness and unsuitability of the 
old vehicles’—‘“those conventions of poetic form 
which petrify the utterance of this generation.” 
His verse is full of experiment, but the critic 
finds in it lack of strength or intellectual force or 
something else that is required to make the new 
poet. 

The Fortnightly Review publishes the follow- 
ing poem by Mr. Davidson, which is beautiful, 
but which seems to us partly to lose its grip 
in the latter part: 


HONEYMOON 
By JoHn Davipson 


I waken at dawn and your head 
On the pillow beside me lies; 
And I wonder, altho we were wed 
Such an infinite fortnight ago, 
“Have the planets stood still in the skies 
Since my sweetheart and I were wed, 
Since first I awoke, and lo 
On the pillow beside me her head! 


Through our window the wind forspent— 
Marauder in garth and wild !— 
His opulent burden of scent 
Unloads lest he faint by the way; 
For the flowers, they were subtly beguiled, 
And their dewdrops and manifold scent 
Perfume now the crimsoning day 
On the wings of the wind forspent. 


I look and I look at your face 
Till my thought of you pierces your sleep, 
Till your silken lashes unlace, 
And your blossomlike lids upheave, 
Till your eyes emerge from the deep 
As your writhen lashes unlace, 
And morn and awakening weave 
The wonder and joy in your face. 
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Then your memory quickens and bids 
A blush and a happy sigh 
At the lift of your azure lids, 
A concord of color and sound; 
And there dawns in your violet eye, 
When you open your flowerlike lids, 
A thought from the depths profound 
As an exquisite memory bids. 


And this is your twentieth year, 
And your bridegroom is twenty-one; 
And our thoughts are as fragrant and clear 
As the lucent splendor of noon. 
My love is as rich as the sun, 
And your love is as tender and clear 
As the lily-light of the moon 
In the sweetest month of the year. 


At once when we waken we rise, 
For the earth is as fresh as our. thought, 
And the heaven-high dome of the skies 
A miracle constantly new: 
A marvel, diurnally wrought, 
The earth with its seas and its skies, 
Its flowers and its matinal dew, 
Awaits us as soon as we rise. 


Through the woodland and over the lea 
That dips to a golden strand, 
Like fugitives seeking the sea 
We haste in our morning mood; 
Together, and hand in hand, 
We hurry to reach the sea 
Through the purple shade of the wood, 
And over the spangled lea. 


In our boat on the swell of the tide 
We steer for the heart of morn, 
And I say to you, “Sweet and my bride 
Should hope be for ever undone, 
Should destiny leave us forlorn, 
Thus, thus shal! we journey, my bride, 
Right into the heart of the sun 
On the morning or evening tide.” 


Could we harbor with sorrow and care, 
And friendless, in penury lost, 
Remain at the beck of despair 
Like prisoners or impotent folk? 
Could we chaffer, and reckon the cost, 
And measure out love till despair 
Subdued us, bereft, to a yoke 
In harness with sorrow and care? 


Oh, not while the morning is crowned, 

And the evening, with roses and gold; 
Because like‘adventurers bound 

For a kingdom their faith could create 

In a future of beauty untold— 

Like hazardous mariners bound 
For the haven and wharf of Fate 

On a voyage with happiness crowned, 


In our boat when the day is done, 
On the lift of the evening tide 
I should steer for the heart of the sun, 
And sigh with my ebbing breath, 
“Be resolute, sweet and my bride; 
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We shall sink with the setting sun, 
_ And shelter our love in death 
Since our beautiful day is done.” 


But now while our hearts beat high 
With youth and unfolding delight, 
And the honeymoon in the sky 
At her zenith usurps the reign 
Of the day as well as the night— 
With the honeymoon in the sky 
We steer for the shore again 
While our bosoms with hope beat high. 


Through the tasselled oats and the wheat 
We march to the skylark’s song, 
Where the roses, pallid and sweet, 
In delicate pomp parade 
The precincts the wild bees throng— 
Where the winding byways, sweet 
With scent of the roses, wade 
Through the flowing tide of the wheat. 


Oh hark, from the meadows! Oh hear 
The burden the mower sings! 
The past, how it hovers near 
This uttermost isle of the sea! 
Where the stone on the scythe-blade rings 
The shadowy past draws near, 
And the spirit of eld, set free, 
Revives in the song we hear. 


The dawn and the dusk are crowned 
With chaplets of roses and gold; 
We two are invincibly bound 
For a Kingdom our faith can create 
In a present of beauty untold: 
Oh love, we are certainly bound 
For the ultimate haven of Fate 
On a voyage with happiness crowned! 





The newest of Munsey’s string of magazines, 
Woman (at least it was the newest last month), 
contains a very little poem by Bliss Carman: 


IN A GARDEN 
By Briss CARMAN 


Thought is a garden wide and old 
For airy creatures to explore, 

Where grow the great, fantastic flowers 
With truth for honey at the core. 


There, like a wild, marauding bee 
Made desperate by hungry fears, 
From gorgeous /f to dark Perhaps 
I blunder down the dusk of years. 


The authorship of the little poem which we re- 
printed last month under the title “A Slumber 
Song” has come to light. The author is Mrs. 
Ellen M. H. Gates, and it was published in 1895 
(Putnam’s) under the title “Sleep Sweet” in a 
volume of verse by Mrs. Gates entitled “The 
Treasures of Kurium.” We are indebted for this 
information to Mrs. Thomas O. Conant, wife of 
the editor of The Examiner. 

















Recent Fiction 


Pierre Loti’s name at once evokes visions 

strange, tender and exotic. We have beheld him 

draped in many brilliant garbs, 

THE bringing in the folds of his cloak 

DISENCHANTED the perfumes of Eastern gardens. 

M. Pierre Loti, says The Times 

Literary Supplement (London), is fond of dress- 
ing up: 

“Life is for him one long charade, in which the 
great art is to shift one’s apparel rapidly and 
represent as many costume-parts as possible. He 
has been a bridegroom in the Sandwich Islands; 
he has been a Turk of Stamboul; he has been a 
very pious unbelieving Christian pilgrim in Gal- 
ilee; he has been a sea captain; the Japanese hus- 


band of a Japanese Mousmé; a young Protestant 
from La Rochelle. What has he not been?” 


The same reviewer answers this question. He 
has never been a fighter, a doer of things. During 
the Dreyfus affair his name was not heard. While 
others were brandishing clubs, M. Pierre Loti 
was flirting with a FantOme d’Orient. And now, 
after years spent in the Horsel with the fair 
ladies of all nations, he has found his mis- 
sion. He has given a voice to the suffering of 
Turkish women in a novel* which the Times re- 
viewer unhesitatingly welcomes as a “Sequel to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The reviewer rubs his 
eyes in wonder at this “dreamlike paradox.” So 
do the other critics. Nevertheless, it remains an 
undeniable fact that for the first time in his ar- 
tistic career Loti has written fiction not wholly 
amorous, not wholly art for art’s sake. 

The position of Turkish women, Loti tells us, 
is no longer what it was. Their masters grant 
them almost absolute intellectual freedom. They 
read, in the original, Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, 
Verlaine and Baudelaire. But moral and physical 
freedom are absolutely withheld from them. 
They have no word in the choice of a husband 
and may not even look upon the faces of the men 
to whom they are going to be given in marriaze 
until after the ceremony has been completed. The 
heroine of the book, Djenan, is such a woman. 
Married according to Moslem fashion when still 
a child, she falls in love intellectually with a 
French novelist, attaché to the French Embassy, 
in whom we recognize without difficulty the fea- 





*TuHe DISENCHANTED. 
Clara Bell. 


By Pierre Loti. 
The Macmillan Company: 


Translated by 


and the Critics 


tures of Loti himself. With her two cousins, wrapt 
in veils, she manages to arrange meetings with 
him in a secret harem. There is no breath of 
scandal, but the tragic conflict of her life drives 
her to suicide. Djenan dies, but dies not before 
having implored her friend to write the book that 
shall set free her sisters, the disenchanted dwell- 
ers of the harem—“disenchanted” in that the old 
spell of Moslem law has passed from them. 

This prorhise Loti has set himself to fulfil. His 
novel has an avowed purpose, but by no means 
lacks his old witchcraft in words and images. By 
a wave of his wand he transports us to the at- 
mosphere of the Stamboul, where still lives the 
reminiscence “of the primal human dream, linger- 
ing in the shade of the great mosques, in the op- 
pressive silence of the streets, and in the widely 
pervading region of graveyards, where tiny lamps 
with a thin yellow gleam are lighted up at night 
by thousands for the souls of the dead.” 

It is for that very reason that The Independent 
fails to detect in the book a note of reality. The 
people and the customs described seem too far re- 
moved from our standards. “Poor little gray 
ghosts of womanhood,” exclaims the reviewer, 
“shrouded in tscharchaf or yashmak, sold like 
bales of Oriental silks, slaves of the deadly monot- 
ony custom has for immemorial ages prescribed 
for well-born Turkish women! We are sorry for 
them, but their tragedy does not touch us as it 
should.” Perhaps, also, the picture is not truthful. 
M. Loti, the same reviewer remarks, like other 
sailormen, has, or professes to have, a sweetheart 
in every port and he “learns about women from 
them.” But the women of Japan have indignantly 
repudiated him as the interpreter of their thoughts 
and feelings, and it may be that the Turkish 
women, if they gain a voice, would likewise dis- 
avow any kinship with Djenan, Zeyneb and Me- 
lek.” In connection with this point, it may be of 
interest to give one Turkish opinion of M. Loti’s 
work which seems to exonerate the novelist from 
the charge of fibbing. Moustafa Kamel Pasha 
in the Paris Figaro, pays a glowing compliment 
to Loti’s genius and deep sincerity. When, he 
says, a Mussulman speaks of the author of “Dis- 
enchanted,” it is with profound gratitude. For 
Loti, we are told, “has fathomed with greater 
ability than any other writer the abyss between 
Orient and Occident.” 
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In Roberts’s new romance* we find no turbaned 
eunuchs and oriental perfumcs, but plenty of 
sea-breeze and the fresh smell of 
THE HEART lilac blossoms. The Canadian 
THAT KNOWS poet has chosen for the back- 
ground of his stirring tale the 
little village of Westcock in the Bay of Fundy. 
The plot of the story is not entirely novel, but 
Roberts can touch no subject without giving to 
to it a part of his own vitality. Mr. Roberts, 
says the New York Times Saturday Review, has 
put his fisherfolk before us in picturesque and 
vigorous fashion which is at once simple and 
strong. What is perhaps most remarkable about 
these people is that, by long tradition, affianced 
lovers hold themselves as sacredly man and wife 
as if the marriage ceremony had actually taken 
place. Yet, as the Times reviewer remarks, even 
the most vulnerable are unusually hard upon an 
erring sister who happens to be jilted before 
her wedding days. These premises we must ac- 
cept on trust if the story of Luella and Jim Cal- 
der is to mean anything to us. Then we can 
understand the anguish of the girl as she waits 
for her lover, into whose heart, in the words of 
The Independent, a female Jago, a slender, red- 
haired slip of a girl-demon, clever beyond be- 
lief, has sown the seed of distrust. But she 
waits in vain. He has sailed away leaving the 
defenseless girl to scandal and disgrace with- 
out a word of explanation. In the course of 
time she gives birth to a boy who grows up 
with the purpose of wreaking vengeance upon 
his father but, by a miraculous chance, becomes 
the instrument of reconciliation between the lat- 
ter and his deserted bride. The dénouement 
seems incredible to a number of critics who re- 
fuse to believe in Jim’s unchanging devotion to 
the woman he had flung aside like a wanton at 
the first breath of suspicion. The Independent 
answers this objection. It says Jim’s readiness 
to believe evil of the woman he loved, and who 
had a peculiar claim upon his consideration, 
would be incredible were it not that, as Coleridge 
told us: 


“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


Still, asks another reviewer, why is it that 
men are so exasperatingly stupid? The author’s 
delineation of his female characters calls forth 
less criticism. The characters of the women, 
says the Chicago Record-Herald, are drawn with 
unusual clearness and sympathy, indicating that 
the author’s poetic temperament, as in the case 
of George Meredith, gives him special powers in 





*Tue Heart TuHat Knows. 


By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
L. C. Page & Company. 
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this direction. The St. Louis Dispatch remarks 
in virtuous indignation that Mr. Roberts has 
here written a novel which reads well, but smells 
bad. The majority of critics, however, seem to 
agree with the verdict of the Pittsburg Press: 
“There is nothing morbid or at all forbidding in 
this romance; rather it is clean, good, and up- 
lifting.” 





Miss Cholmondeley’s latest novel, “Prisoners,”* 
coming after a silence of four years, is calling 
forth enthusiastic comments from 
critics on both sides of the ocean. 
“The author’s previous work,” re- 
marks the London Academy, 
“was full of promise, but this is more than prom- 
ise: it is performance. In no modern novel has 
the female mind been analyzed with a more deli- 
cate sense.” This is the keynote of the English 
criticisms and it is re-echoed in the American 
reviews. M. Gordon Pryor Rice proclaims 
almost ecstatically in the New York Times 
Saturday Review that in “Prisoners” Miss Chol- 
mondeley has produced a novel so finely con- 
ceived and executed that criticism is lost in sheer 
delight and admiration. He continues: 


“The plot is singularly original—is, indeed, 
almost adventurously out of the common. Baldly 
stated, its strangeness might repel the reader who 
loves a story lying close to life as familiar to us 
all; but, as Miss Cholmondeley handles it, the 
plot has no trace of the bizarre, but becomes as 
real as though it had entered into our own ex- 
perience. Her secret lies in the reality of her 
characters. Given men and women human and 
vital to the core, an author may do almost what 
he pleases with them without loosening their hold 
upon the reader’s interest and sympathy. The 
characters of ‘Prisoners’ are alive; they walk out 
of the pages as we read, and become of our own 
kind—flesh and blood, not figments of fancy. 

“The story is written around contrasting ‘pris- 
oners’; the one in physical bondage through the 
utmost nobleness of vicarious sacrifice, the other 
in the more cruel chains of selfishness—a selfish- 
ness that permitted the immolation of the inno- 
cent upon its altar.” 


PRISONERS 


A number of critics admit that the novel at 
times taxes our credulity and is decidedly melo- 
dramatic in its outline. The London Spectator 
speaks of “Prisoners” as an extremely favorable 
example of a blending or hybridization of melo- 
drama and tragedy. The melodrama, we are 
told, remains, and, though submerged at times 
in the waters of caustic criticism, keeps cropping 
up throughout the book, and asserts itself with 
undiminished vitality in the last chapter. The 
story is roughly summarized as follows: 


“An English girl, who has made a mariage 
de convenance with a middle-aged Italian Duke, 


“Prisoners: Fast Bounp 1x Mrsery_anp Iron. By 
Mary Cholmondeley. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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meets, while still a young married woman, the 
young man—now a diplomatist—whose suit her 
family had persuaded her to reject. Michael, 
though still in love, honourably resolves to escape 
temptation by flight; but Fay—the Duchess—en- 
treats him to pay her a last visit at her villa, and 
proposes elopement. At this critical moment an 
Italian Marquis is opportunely murdered in the 
garden of the villa; Michael is discovered in hid- 
ing, and to save Fay’s honor confesses to the 
murder, and is condemned to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment. After a year the Duke, who has 
guessed her secret, and is convinced of Michael’s 
innocence, dies, and on his death-bed appeals to 
his wife to tell the truth, and release her lover. 
Fay, who is cowardly as well as selfish, keeps her 
counsel, and Michael languishes in prison until 
the wife of the murdered man confesses to the 
crime. Meantime Fay has returned to her people 
in England, and at the time of Michael’s release 
is engaged to be married to his elder brother 
Wentworth, a blameless prig, whose sole redeem- 
ing feature is his affection for Michael. Ignorant, 
however, of the previous relations between Fay 
and Michael—which Michael has vainly urged 
upon Fay to disclose—he develops an insane 
jealousy of his brother, which becomes so acute as 
ultimately to force a full confession from his be- 
trothed.” 


Jane T. Stoddart in the London Bookman com- 
“plements this account. We are allowed, he tells 
us, to understand that after Michael’s death Went- 
worth forgives Fay and marries her. What does 
Miss Cholmondeley intend us to think of their fu- 
ture? We have, he goes on to say, no reason to 
suppose that either at the last is truly repentant. 


“Wentworth is brooding over his own fancied 
wrongs when he is summoned to his brother’s 
death-bed. Fay would have crept from the pain- 
ful scene but for the bishop’s express command. 
Is there any prospect of happiness in such a union 
as theirs? We miss at the close of this brilliant 
novel that sense of calm and healing, that uplift- 
ing hope for the survivors, which lightens so many 
of the great tragedies of literature. If the curtain 
rose again, it would show us, we fear, the petty 
life of two petty souls. Memories from the past 
must haunt them, for 

‘Neither heat, nor frost, pall Gusta, 

Shall wholly do away, I we 

The marks cf that which oe "hath been.’ 
But there are some who find no place for repent- 
ance, though they seek it carefully with tears.” 


—_— 


Jack London is a very prolific writer. He is 
perhaps too prolific. Of late he has even been 
charged with being in such a 
hurry to produce “copy” that he 
was forced to dip his pen into 
-other people’s ink. However this 
may be, in his new book* he has returned to 
the scene of his earlier success and writes once 
more in a vein original and unique to himself. 


WHITE FANG 


*Wuite Fane. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


By Jack London. 


It! 


The publisher’s anouncement and the New York 
Times Saturday Review pronounce “White 
Fang” even better than “The Call of the Wild”; 
the majority of critics, however, do not seem 
to share that view, but all agree that the book 
is strong. The Evening Post voices the general 
feeling when it remarks: 


“This is the kind of thing Jack London does 
best. In this atmosphere he wears neither his 
street swagger nor his more distressing company 
manners. As a biographer of wild animals he 
has hardly an equal. A generation ago this re- 
mark would have meant little, but what with Mr. 
Kipling, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Thompson-Seton, the 
Rev. Mr. Long, and the rest, this field of natural 
letters, as it might be called, has become con- 
spicuous. It is the ‘pathetic’ consideration which 
gives such books their hold upon us; we like to 
speculate as to the relations or analogies between 
beast-kind and mankind.” 


“White Fang” really is the companion piece to 
“The Call of the Wild.” In the former, London 
portrays how instinctively and irresistibly domes- 
ticated wild animals revert to freedom, while in 
the latter he shows the converse of this situation. 
As the San Francisco Argonaut puts it: 

“From his puppyhood in a pack of Arctic wolves, 
White Fang, a wolf, with a quarter strain of dog, 
was the enemy of his kind. For the first five 
years of his life he was bitter and implacable. 
As leader of the sled team of Grey Beaver, the 
Indian, his trips were long remembered for the 
havoc he wrought amongst the dogs of the Yukon 
villages. But when he was purchased by a brutal 
white man, and was goaded and tormented and 
kept in a rage, that he might be exhibited as 
‘The Fighting Wolf,’ White Fang became the 
enemy of all things. A new life begins for him 
when he is rescued from the jaws of a bulldog 
by a new white master, who attempts to tame 
White Fang by kindness. The task seems hope- 
less, but in the end he learns to be trustful and 
law-abiding. And when he takes the long journey 
to the Santa Clara Valley in California, he comes 
to be known as the Blessed Wolf, for he saves 
his master’s family from the murderous ven- 
geance of an escaped criminal.” 


In a tale of this nature everything depends on 
the telling, and the story of “White Fang” is 
told exceedingly well. The manner in which the 
author manages to interest one in the history 
of the wolf is an achievement of which, in the 
opinion of the Times Saturday Review, “Mr. 
London, with a long list of triumphs already to 
his credit, may well be proud. One even 
wonders occasionally why all the details worked 
out in the little fellow’s evolution do not grow 
wearisome, but they never do, and from the thrill- 
ing hunger cry of the wolf pack around their 
victim’s campfire to the last chapter’s vision of 
doggish domestic bliss, White Fang is as en- 
thralling a hero as any novel of them all can 
boast of.” 
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A Terrible Night—By Anton Tchekhof 


The author of this story, the late Anton Tchékhof, one of the foremost writers of modern 


Russia, received from his contemporaries the appellation of “The Russian Maupassant.” 


He un- 


doubtedly shared with the brilliant Frenchman the gift of short-story telling, also his pessimism, 


untainted, however, with the latter’s morbidity. 
peramental. 
life is futile. 


His pessimism was philosophical rather than tem- 
He had brooded long over the riddle of the universe and come to the conclusion that 
Most of his later books were enshrouded in an atmosphere of gloom. Only at 


rare times, as in the present story, a touch of humor suddenly illuminates the shadow that dark- 


ens his page. 
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EAN PETROVITCH PANIKHIDINE, 
paling, turned down the wick of the 
lamp and began in a voice full of emo- 
tion: 


“An impenetrable, gloomy fog was enveloping- 


everything one night in November, 1883, as I 
was returning home from the house of a dead 
friend where we had been holding a long spiritual- 
istic séance. The narrow streets on my route 
were for some unknown reason but poorly lighted, 
and I was obliged to grope my way ahead. I 
was living in Moscow, near the Church of the 
Resurrection, in the house of a public employee 
whose name was Troupof—that is to say, in one 
of the most deserted parts of the Arbate quarter. 
As I walked along my thoughts were of a pain- 
ful and overwhelming nature. 

“Your life approaches its end. 
pent. o 

“Such was the phrase which had been ad- 
dressed to me by Spinoza, whose spirit we had 
evoked at the séance. I had demanded its repeti- 
tion, and not only was it repeated, but there was 
an addition: ‘To night.’ 

“I do not believe in spiritism, but the idea 
of death or a mere allusion to death fills me with 
sadness. Death is inevitable, gentlemen, it is the 
common lot; but, nevertheless, death is contrary 
to human nature. Now that the cold and im- 
penetrable darkness was enshrouding me, and the 
furious rain-drops madly whirling before my 
eyes, while overhead the wind was plaintively 
wailing; now when I could see not a living soul 
around me and could hear no human voice, my 
whole being was seized with an undefinable, inex- 
plicable fear. I who had no_ superstitions, 
hastened my steps, fearing to look back or even 
to glance aside. It seemed to me that if I 
dared look behind me I should surely see the 
ghost of the dead man.” 

Panikhidine sighed heavily, drank a little water 
and continued: 

“This undefinable fear, you will understand, 
did not leave me even when, having mounted the 
four flights of stairs of Troupof’s house, I 
opened my door and entered my room. It was 
dark within my modest dwelling. I could hear 


Re- 


(Translation made for CurreENT LITERATURE.) 


the weeping of the rain through the stovepipe; 
it was beating on the draft doors as tho be- 
seeching hospitality. 

“*To believe Spinoza,’ said I to myself, smiling, 
‘I shall have to die to the sound of this wailing. 
All the same it is painful!’ 

“T lit a light. A furious blast of wind swept 
over the roof of the house. The calm wailing 
changed to a wicked roar. Somewhere below a 
counterblast produced a knocking sound and the 
draft vent began to cry plaintively for help. 

“Tt is a hard thing to be without shelter on 
such a night,’ thought I. 

“But there was no time to abandon myself to 
reflection. As the sulfur of my match began to 
burn with a blue flame and as my eyes were 
searching the room, an unexpected and terrible 
sight was presented. What a pity some 
blast of wind did not extinguish the match! 
Perhaps then I should have seen nothing and my 
hair would not have stood on end. I uttered a 
cry, took a step toward the door, and, filled with 
fright, despair and amazement, I closed my 
eyes. ‘ 

“In the middle of the room was a coffin! 

“The blue flame did not burn long, but I 
had had time to discern the outlines of the 
coffin. I had seen the glittering red 
brocade with its spangles, I had seen the gold 
cross in passementerie on the cover. There are 
things, gentlemen, which engrave themselves on 
the memory, tho one sees them but for a moment. 
It was thus with this coffin. I looked at it for 
a second only, but I remember its slightest de- 
tails. It was a coffin made for a person of 
medium height, and, judging from its crimson 
color, it seemed destined for a young girl. The 
expensive brocade, the supports, the bronze 
handles, everything told that the dead occupant 
had been wealthy. 

“I rushed from the room with all speed, and 
without reflecting, without thinking, but wholly 
under the influence of an inexpressible fear. | 
descended. 

“The corridor and the staircase were in dark- 
ness, my feet became entangled in my pelisse, and 
I am surprized that I did not fall and break 














A TERRIBLE NIGHT 


my neck. Reaching the street, I leaned against 
a lamp-post and began to compose myself. My 
heart was beating terribly, my respiration had 
ceased.” 

One of the ladies who was listening turned 
the lamp lower, and drew nearer the story-teller, 
who continued : 

“I should not have been astonished had I found 
‘my room on fire, or encountered a thief or a mad 
dog. I should not have been astonished 
had the ceiling fallen, or the floor given way or 
the walls tumbled in. 

“All that would be natural and comprehensible. 
But how could a coffin have made its entrance 
into my room? Where did it come from? It was 
an expensive coffin, designed for a woman, evi- 
dently for a young aristocrat. How could it 
have fallen into the poor apartment of a small 
employee? Is it empty or does it actually contain 
a body? Who was this young patrician who had 
abandoned this life forever and paid me the 
strange and terrible visit? Poignant secret! 

“Tf this is not a miracle, it is a crime,’ such 
was the thought that came to my mind. 

“T was lost in conjectures. During my absence 
the door had been fastened and the place where 
we kept the key was known only to myself and 
to some intimate friends. But no friends had 
ever brought me this coffin. It might possibly 
be surmised that the coffin had been brought to 
me by mistake by the undertakers. Wrongly di- 
rected they had made an error and brought the 
coffin where it was not needed. But everyone 
knows that our undertakers never go on a job 
until they first have been paid or at least furnished 
with drink money. 

“*The spirits have foretold to me my death,’ 
thought I. ‘Have they not possibly taken the 
trouble to supply me with a coffin?’ 

“J do not believe in spiritism, gentlemen, and 
never have believed in it, but a coincidence like 
this gives a mystical turn of mind even to a 
philosopher. 

“IT concluded that the whole thing was a piece 
of folly and that I had been scared like a mere 
student. It was an optical illusion, nothing more. 
Returning under the mastery of such gloomy im- 
pressions, it was not strange that my sick nerves 
had conjured a coffin before my eyes. Most cer- 
tainly it was an optical illusion! What else could 
it possibly be? 

“The rain beat against my face and the wind 
was tossing my coat skirts and hat. I was numb 
with cold and wet to the bone. It was necessary 
to go somewhere, but where? To return home 
was to risk seeing the coffin again, and such a 
sight was beyond my strength. Without a living 
soul in sight, without a human voice within hear- 
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ing, to remain alone face to face with this coffin 
in which was a corpse, perhaps—this would be 
to visit the loss of one’s reason. To remain in 
the street exposed to the torrential rain and ex- 
posed to the cold was equally impossible. 

“T decided to go and pass the night with my 
friend Oupakoiéf, who, later, as you know, com- 
mitted suicide. He was then living in the Hotel 
Tchérépof, Rue Meustvy. 

Panikhidine wiped away the cold sweat which 
was running down his pale face, and heaving a 
painful sigh, continued: 

“I did not find my friend at home. Having 
knocked at his door and being convinced that he 
was not in, I felt for the key on the shelf over the 
door, and fitting it into the lock, entered. I threw 
my wet coat on the floor, and touching a sofa, 
I sat down to rest myself. It was dark. In the 
ventilating shaft the wind was howling sadly. In 
the stove a cricket was making its monotonous 
chant. I hurriedly struck a match. But the light 
did not relieve my melancholy—quite the con- 
trary. A terrible and inexpressible fear seized 
me anew. I uttered a cry, stumbled, and 
losing all control over myself, hurled myself out 
of the room. 

“In my friend’s room, as in my own, I had just 
seen a coffin! 

“My friend’s coffin was almost twice as large 
as mine, and its chestnut garnishing gave it a par- 
ticularly mournful aspect. How came it there? 
It was impossibie to doubt, now, that this was an 
optical illusion. It was not possible that there 
could be a coffin in every room! Evidently this 
was some nerve malady. It was an hallucination. 
It mattered little, now, where I went; I should 
see everywhere before me the frightful image of 
death. Evidently I had become mad; I had been 
seized with a mania for coffins, and the cause for 
my madness was not far to seek. The spiritual- 
istic séance and the words of Spinosa explained 
it. 

I thought with horror, as I 
My God! What 


“T am going mad! 
held my head in my hands. 
shall I do? 

“My head was bursting, my legs gave way un- 
der me. It was raining in torrents, there 
was a piercing wind and I had neither coat nor 
hat. To return to the hotel for them was impos- 
sible. Fear was contracting my limbs. My hair 
was standing on end, a cold sweat was pouring 
down my face—all in spite of my belief in an 
hallucination. 

“What was to be done?” continued Panikhidine. 
“I was going mad and was in danger of taking 
cold. Fortunately I recollected that not far from 
the Rue Meustvy lived a good friend of- mine, 
Dr. Pogostof, who recently had obtained his di- 
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ploma and who, moreover, had assisted with me 
at the spiritistic séance. I hastened toward his 
house. He had not yet married the rich lady, 
who ‘has since become his wife, and he lived on 
the fifth floor of the house occupied by the coun- 
cilor of state, Kladbischteuski. 

“It is to be recorded that at Pogostof’s my 
nerves underwent new torture. While mounting 
to the fifth story I heard a terrible noise. Over- 
head someone was rushing about, stamping his 
feet and slamming doors. I heard piercing cries: 
‘Come here! help! concierge!’ and a moment 
afterward there descended upon me a melancholy 
shadow wearing a coat and a battered silk hat. 

“*Pogostof!’ cried I, recognizing my friend. 
‘It is you! What has happened?’ 

“Reaching my side, Pogostof stopped and 
seized me convulsively by the hand. He was pale, 
breathed with difficulty, and was trembling. His 
eyes were haggard and his breast was heaving. 

“Ts it you, Panikhidine? he asked in a hoarse 
voice. ‘But is it really you? You are as pale as 
a ghost come from the grave. But are 
you not an_ hallucination? My God! 
You are frightful! Rs 

“‘But, what is the matter with you? You are 
all in disorder!’ 

“*Ah, dear friend, let me breathe. I am content 
merely to see you, if, indeed, it be you and not 
another hallucination. A curse on spiritism! It 
has so shaken my nerves that, on returning home, 
imagine it, I saw in my room—a coffin! 

“I could not believe my ears and I begged him 
to repeat it. 

“*A coffin, an actual coffin,’ said the doctor, 
seating himself with great effort upon a stool. 
‘I am not timid, but the devil himself would be 
frightened if he saw a coffin loom up before him 
in the darkness.’ 

“T gave the doctor a stammering account of the 
coffins I had seen. 

“For a whole minute we looked at each ‘other 
in open-mouthed astonishment. Finally, to con- 
vince ourselves that we were not laboring under 
hallucinations, we began to pinch each other. 

“*Both of us can feel the pain of that,’ said the 
doctor, ‘consequently, we are not asleep, but wide 
awake. Consequently, the coffins, mine and yours, 
too, were not optical illusions; they exist. What 
shall we do now, my friend?’ 

“After remaining a whole hour on the stair- 
case, shivering, lost in conjectures and supposi- 
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tions, and perishing from the cold, we decided to 
get the better of our cowardice, and to rouse 
the servant in order that we might enter the doc- 
tor’s rooms in his company. We did what we 
had decided upon. Entering the room, we lit a 
candle, and, true enough, we saw a coffin gar- 
nished_ with gold, fringed white brocade and 
acorns. The servant piously crossed himself. 

“‘*Now,’ said the doctor, pale, and trembling 
in all his limbs, ‘we shall know whether the coffin 
is empty or not.’ 

“After hesitating a long time the doctor, his 
teeth chattering from fear and expectation, bent 
over and raised the coffin pall. 

“We looked; it was empty. 

“There was no body in it, but to make up for 
this absence we found a letter which said: 


“My dear Pogostof: You know that my 
father-in-law’s affairs are in a bad way. He is 
head and heels in debt. To-morrow, or the day 
after, he will be seized by the sheriff. This would 
be a fatal blow for his family and mine; and our 
honor, which I rate above all else, would be tar- 
nished. Yesterday in family council we decided to 
conceal everything of any value. As the whole 
fortune of my father-in-law consists of coffins 
(he is the finest maker of caskets in the city, as 
you know), we have decided that the most beau- 
tiful shall vanish. I address you as a friend; save 
my fortune and our honor! In the expectation 
that you will be willing to do me this service, I 
send you, dear friend, a coffin which I beg you to 
keep for me till I send for it. Without aid from 
our friends and acquaintances we are lost. I hope 
that you will not refuse me this, as this coffin 
will not be permitted to remain with you more 
than a week. To all those I consider my true 
friends I have sent a similar message, and I 
count upon their generosity and their integrity. 

“*Your loving friend, 
“*TJEAN TCHELOUSTINE.’ 


“After this adventure, I nursed my shattered 
nerves for three months; our friend, the son-in- 
law of the coffin manufacturer, saved his honor 
and his possessions; he now heads an establish- 
ment for the sale of funeral supplies. The busi- 
ness is not a very prosperous one, and every 
evening on my return home I dread seeing near 
my bed a white marble monument or a cat- 
afalque.” 
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Fiorella—A Comedy by Sardou 







3 ne O the Americans must be alotted the 
wee credit of writing the best contempor- 
& 4 ary short stories, declares that able 
e 2S literary critic, M. Funck-Brentano, 
in the Paris Figaro; but it is to France, he 
adds, that one must go for the best written one- 
act plays. France, he believes, is the home of the 
one-act play—the “curtain raiser.” This form of 
dramatic composition must have a literary quality 
if it is to appeal to the French taste. That is, it 
must be readable by and in itself, apart from any 
merit revealed from its presentation on the stage. 
The French theaters attach great importance to 
the curtain raiser, a fact which, we are told, may 
account for the care bestowed by contemporary 
French writers upon this form of composition. 

The following one-act comedy is by Victorien 
Sardou and P. B. Gheusi. The latter is referred 
to by M. Funck-Brentano as one of the men 
doing the most distinctive work of this kind in 
France at the present day. Sardou, of course, is 
known to all the world. He is now in his seventy- 
fifth year, and this little play is therefore a sort 
of conjoint effort by a representative of the old 
and a representative of the new ‘school of French 
playwrights. “Fiorella” was produced for the first 
time in London, at the Waldorf Theater. The 
scene is laid in Venice in the sixteenth century. 
There are but five characters: 





Cordiani, the lover of Fiorella; 
Gattinara, a bandit chief; 
Agostin, a Venetian senator; 
Fiorella, niece of Agostin; 
Zerbine, Fiorella’s maid. 


The curtain rises upon a hall in Agostin’s 
palace. In the background is a large bay-window 
fronting upon the canal and affording a view of 
the palaces on the bank opposite. It is night, deep 
night. The rising moon is silvering the roofs 
and campaniles. Agostin’s palace is shrouded in 
silence. The song of some gondoliers floats into 
the windows and then-dies down. The patrician 
Agostin, emerging from the gallery which leads 
to his apartment, crosses the hall and stops to 
listen at Fiorella’s door. Hearing nothing, he 

calls, 


Agostin: Fiorella! 
part of the young girl. 
Fiorella! 

There is no reply. Zerbine hurriedly enters by 
the door leading to the canal. She is out of 


(Continued silence on the 
Agostin raises his voice) 


breath. In her hand is her prayer-book. She 
seems plunged into consternation by the other’s 


presence. Agostin, suspicious and wunfriendly, 
questions her. 

Agostin: Why, Zerbine, where do you come 
from at this hour? 

Zerbine: From vespers, my lord. 


Agostin (incredulously): The bells of St. 
Mark’s have long been silent in the darkness of 
to-night. 

Zerbine (volubly): I prayed for you. 

Agostin (drawing her toward him): Look me 
in the face. Whence come you? 

Zerbine: From the service. 

Agostin: Who preached? 

Zerbine (without hesitating): 
canon, Don Guzman. 

Agostin: From what text? 

Zerbine (with comic terror and mocking tone) : 
Some terrible Latin that foretold the awful fate 
of misers. Their souls will have, as the inherit- 
ance of hell, the black pest and St. Anthony’s 
fire. The worthy preacher made us see in the 
great caldron a man being roasted and tortured 
for having hounded his lady’s maid too much. 

Agostin (threateningly): Fool! 

Zerbine: In the .glawing furnace there was 
also, aflame from head to foot, a guardian smell- 
ing of sulfur. He had remorselessly wrung 
tears from an adorable niece. 

Agostin: Fibber! 

Zerbine: But the most terribly punished of all, 
howling, roasting and agonizing, was a scolder, a 
pig-head, a jealous fellow, proud as yourself and, 
like yourself, a senator of Venice. 

Agostin: Impudent thing! Be off! Yes, I 
say, I dismiss you. (He controls himself sud- 
denly.) Are you going to serve Fiorella her 
supper? 

Zerbine: My mistress? 

Agostin (sarcastically): She sulks and curses 
me, no doubt. Console her. Preach her a ser- 
mon. Be eloquent. Your memory is still charged 
with the holy discourse. 

Zerbine: Alas! She is the prey of her sor- 
rows. She weeps. I can guess as much. 

Agostin: May Heaven grant you are right, 
Zerbine. I had not dared to hope for tears. A 
woman who weeps is already consoled. She who 
is most sorrowful and most desolate in her tears 
finally finds a smile again. Bid her to forget Cor- 
diani. 

Zerbine: Her betrothed! 
loves him. 


A Spanish 


You are raving. She 
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Agostin: No. 
Stripped of his all in an infamous gaming-house 
by a Greek accomplice of that Gattinara who is 
to be hanged to-morrow, the chevalier cannot 
have for his wife the niece of Agostin,the wealthy 
senator. Let her then forget this gallant, who 
will henceforth be but a soldier of fortune—mock- 
ing phrase, that, meaning that he has no fortune 
at all. 

Zerbine: You are false to all you have sworn. 

Agostin: What he swore to counted for so 
little with him! 

Zerbine: There was but one love in his heart. 

Agostin: That of the gaming table. 

Zerbine: He is the victim of a robber—— 

Agostin: Less despicable than himself. 

Zerbine: He wrote such pretty verses—— 

Agostin: In the sand. Such things as the 
breeze blows away. I have found, for the pur- 
pose of ending this deceitful love—— 

Zerbine: The best means of intensifying it. 

Agostin: One word more and I will bury you 
both to-morrow in a cloister. 

Zerbine (terrified): In the convent! 

Agostin: The convent! (He is about to go. 
A sudden tumult outside, the sound of the watch- 
man’s whistle, and an increasing uproar impel 
both patrician and servant to run out to the bal- 
cony.) 

Zerbine: What has happened? 

Agostin: The watchman will tell us. 

Zerbine: Listen! 

Agostin (indifferently) : 
cession. 

Zerbine: A robbery. 

Agostin: That would be worse. 

Watchman (outside, in the profound silence of 
the night, relates the event he is called upon to 
announce): From the leaden-roofed prison this 
night the terrible bandit Gattinara has made his 
escape. The city will pay ten thousand ducats to 
anyone who will return him. Any who shelter 
him will receive the halter. At your first call for 
aid, at the slightest noise. the watch will rush to 
your aid. Midnight! (Bells, horns and noises.) 

Agostin (in consternation): At liberty! Gat- 
tinara! What terrible news! No more repose 
for honest men. 

Zerbine (without alarm): Gattinara has never 
known cruelty from woman. Wo to neglectful 
husbands! 

Agostin (trembling): Gattinara, who dis- 
guises himself in a hundred ways, in order to get 
into our houses to rifle us as he pleases! 

Zerbine (smiling): Gattinara, who falls at our 
feet, and, abandoning infamous pillage, murmurs 
in the ear of women bold and sweet avowals! 

Agostin: Ha! Zerbine! Have you bolted the 
door? 


Some funeral pro- 


That is over and done with. 
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Zerbine: Heaven! 

Agostin: You don’t know whether it’s bolted 
or not, I declare! May the north wind fly away 
with you! Let us go down. Light the way. 

Zerbine (petulantly, relighting the extinguished 
lantern): Bad luck to the rascal who upsets all 
my plans! How is the door to be left open for 
our chevalier? 

Agostin: Before we go to bed let us look to 
the locks and windows. Hurry up! Let us go. 

Zerbine (counterfeiting terror): Im afraid. 
(She shrinks, followed by Agostin, who is un- 
easy.) 

Agostin (sheepishly) : 
afraid myself. 

Zerbine: Not as much as I am. 

Agostin (imperiously): Go first! (Both go 
out, the senator behind the servant, he advancing 
and retreating with her, according to Zerbine’s 
mischievous fancy. Two gondolas pass in the 
night and there is the sound of mandolins and 
guitars. Fiorella, in melancholy mood, appears 
on the balcony and leans over it.) 

Fiorella (dreamily): Venice sleeps in the har- 
mony of mandolins and stringed lutes. Their 
sweet refrain makes night balmy with songs of 
love. In the softness of the pensive shades along 
the river come dreams which drive away all 
thought ofshe hour to return home. (Jn the dis- 
tance the serenading mandolins die away.) In 
sadness I await the friend who is tardy. The 
moon watches the dancing of the ripples in the 
calm waters. When shall I at last behold the ap- 
proaching gondola of my well beloved? (Zerbine 
enters by way of the gallery. Fiorella eagerly 
questions her.) Zerbine! Well? 

Zerbine: I have delivered your letter. The 
chevalier will come. Hush! You must let your 
guardian go to sleep. I managed to open the 
door after him again. Don Agostin had double 
bolted and barred it. 


By my ancestors, I’m 


Fiorella: Then he has had his suspicions 
aroused? 
Zerbine: He is afraid. The famous bandit 


Gattinara is wandering about in the darkness. 
He has just escaped from the leaden-roofed 
prison. 

Fiorella (gazing keenly along the banks and 
canals from her station on the balcony, while 
Zerbine stands at her side): There is nothing 
that seems suspicious in this vicinity. 

Zerbine: Below there, in the shadows, glides 
a bark. A man in a dark cloak is steering in our 
direction. 

Fiorella: Then it is my knight! But how can 
I be sure of it? He draws near. He listens! 

Zerbine: (summoning the unknown with a ges- 
ture): Let us make him a sign. 

Fiorella (surprised): He seems to hesitate. 














FIORELLA 


Zerbine (leaning out over the canal): Is it 
really you, Signor Cordiani? 

Voice (muffled, from below): Of course. 

Zerbine: Push the door. Come in. You are 
expected. (To Fiorella) It’s done. He is com- 
ing. 
Fiorella: Look out for Don Agostin and let us 
know if he awakes. (While she is going toward 
the gallery, Gattinara enters, in the rear, he being 
swathed in the ample folds ‘of a monk’s habit. ) 

Gattinara (aside): A _ love-affair! A quiet 
place of refuge! A double good fortune offered 
in return for my boldness. I am not the lover 
that is expected. Never mind. Suppose I take 


his place? 

Fiorella: Cordiani! 

Gattinara (in the light): Madam! 

Fiorella (terror-stricken): Heaven! You are 
not Cordiani! 

Gattinara (standing in her way): Perhaps. 


Fiorella: A monk! 

Gattinara (abandoning the costume in which he 
is disguised): No. The habit does not make the 
monk. (Sinking to his knees.) From the jeal- 
ous it hides a gallant whose heart beats beneath 
the doublet of a gentleman. 

Fiorella (endeavoring to be rid of the intruder 
and in terror lest Agostin awake): Begone! 

Gattinara: Never! 

Fiorella: I will call my people. 

Gattinara (succeeding in his effort to kiss her 
hand): Death were to me less cruel coming from 
this hand, so soft to my lips. 

Fiorella (in surprise): Death! 
are—— 

> tole One with a price upon his head. A 
rebel. 

Fiorella (showing him the door hidden in an 
angle): ! 

Gattinara (trying to draw her closer to him): 
That would mean giving myself u 

Fiorella (angrily): Go! 

Gattinara: That means refusing a refuge, a 
last refuge, to the proscribed. I am at bay. 

Fiorella (incredulously): Who is responsible? 

Watchman (his voice ts farther off in the dis- 
tance than it was before, yet it is still quite dis- 
tinct): Good people, Gattinara is being hunted 
out. By a ruse he has escaped the leaden-roofed 
prison. He is ugly, little, knock-kneed and 
skinny, bearded like a pirate and tanned like a 
negro. Remember this description. 

Gattinara (much amused by the falsity of every 
detail in his pretended portrait, which he has 
noted with a brief nod and appropriate mimicry) : 
Luckily, the description is not only incorrect but 
a lie from beginning to end. It is a description 
invented by some jealous man whose wife must 
be laughing at his expense. (He gaily approaches 
Fiorella, who is terror-stricken.) 

Watchman (ending his cry): Lock your doors 
against the terrible bandit! Down with Gatti- 
nara! Look out! One o’clock! 

Fiorella: Great heaven! Gattinara! It is he! 
(She goes toward him boldly.) I understood 
all, signor. Here are some valuable rings, my 
purse, my jewel-case. It is my whole wealth. 
Have mercy! Go! 

Gattinara (charmed with her, takes her hands 
and draws her to the balcony into the light of 
evening): Oh, enchanting voice! Speak on! Let 
me behold those eyes! 


Then you 
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Fiorella (resisting): Night of terror! Have 
pity! 

Gattinara: How pretty she is! 


Fiorella (rebellious but powerless): Alas! 

Gattinara: Be not afraid. Restore, oh, divine 
marvel, the crimson of a smile to the flower of 
your lip. What I shall ask of you—— 


Fiorella: I can guess—Agostin’s gold. It is in 
the next room. 

Gattinara: You take me—— 

Fiorella (with a shade of mischief): For one 


proscribed. 

Gattinara (in high good-humor): For a robber. 
Well, yes, I am one. But what matters to me the 
strong box of some miser or his gold plate? 
While he sleeps with his door trebly barred, I 
would seize the incomparable treasure, the peer- 
less jewel which dazzles with its sovereign bril- 
liance this whole palace, where my good angel 
points out the refuge of my heart and the haven 
of my bark. It is you, radiant beauty, who are the 
object of my longing or my dream. It is the 
beam of your dreamy and serene glance that ‘rises 
upon the horizon of my hope. 

Fiorella (anxiously and aside): 
make him go? 

Gattinara: My heart ceases to feign and my 
voice no longer lies. Look into my distracted 
soul and let it be yours to smile. Nothing here 
below could be compared with your love. Yes, 
I will steal them, trembling and pale bandit that 
I am—I will steal those diamonds, your eyes, 
and that gold, your hair, your radiant lips, oh, 
divine they are! I would that you loved me 
blindly and wildly—as I love you! (He falls 
upon his knees in the attitude of one beside him- 
self with love, when Cordiani appears and pre- 
cipitates himself toward the maid.) 

Cordiani (in fury): Fiorella! 

Fiorella (running to him): Save me! 

Cordiani (throwing aside his cloak and draw- 
ing his sword): Death! 

Gattinara: My rival! 

Cordiani: Wretch! 

Fiorella: Silence! 

Cordiani: How does this man come here? 

Gattinara: Kill me! That would be a fine 
thing to do—one gentleman killing another who 
is unarmed. 

Fiorella (in fright) :. Cordiani! 

Gattinara (in amazement—aside): What do I 
hear? He whom one of my followers robbed in 
a gaming-house of twenty thousand gold ducats! 
I swear by our lady that I will return the money 
if I save my own skin. 


How am I to 


Agostin is asleep. 


Cordiani: What is your name? 
Gattinara: Guess? 
Cordiani: Gattinara. 


Gattinara (surprised): ,My head is worth ten 
thousand dutats. You may gain the money. 

Cordiani (appeased): Why did you come here? 

Fiorella (showing her jewel-case): To rob. 

Gattinara (pointing to the chevalier’s naked 
sword): To die. 

Cordiani (returns his sword to its scabbard and 
opens the little door in the angle): Be off. 

Gattinara (without stirring): I am a knight 
and a poet. You give me life. In accepting that 
a from my equal, two words will repay the 

ebt. 

Cordiani: Two words? 


Gattinara: To you, thanks. (Kissing the long 
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sleeve of Fiorella’s cloak): To madam, pardon, 
I beg. (He salutes, and goes without hurry.) 

Cordiani: An original character. Let him go 
and get himself hanged somewhere else. 

Fiorella: With what suspicion did you malign 
me an instant since, without even hearing me? 

Cordiani: No, I never doubted you, my Fio- 
rella. But what has happened? Your letter 
alarms me. Agostin—— 

Fiorella: Nothing moves him He wishes to 
separate us forever. 

Cordiani: Not until he has heard me. 

Fiorella: With to-morrow’s sun, if we still 
resist him, he means to shut me up in a convent. 

Cordiani: But his promise? 

Fiorella: He deems himself released from it on 
account of the robbery you have suffered. 

Cordiani: Accursed be the gamester’s trap 
which the demon of gambling caused me to fall 
into. In poverty, henceforth, a wanderer far from 
your beloved eyes—my stars—night shall obscure 
with her veil my beautiful but fading dream. 
Along the distant banks whither I shall flee to 
spend my last hours, destiny has chosen the bleak 
promontory beside the weeping waves where I 
am to die. 

Fiorella: I would not have you leave Venice. 
The days of happiness will bring their flowers 
once again. 

Cordiani: The grimness of destiny is to.me 
eternal. 

Fiorella: There is—oh! let me tell you so—but 
one misfortune without remedy—that is death. 

Cordiani: Alas! Happy days? So far, so for- 
lornly, so quickly, does time deflower their fleeing 
caress. 

Fiorella: Then let us submit to the destiny 
which overwhelms us. It is a sacred duty—there 
is the hope of a to-morrow. 

Cordiani: Fiorella—do you love me? 

Fiorella: Oh, my hero, I love you... 

Cordiani: Very well. If these superhuman 
skies, deaf to my supreme prayer, hide from our 
eyes their stars of love, let us fly together. My 
bark is moored in the shadows of the tower. 

Fiorella: Whither shall we fly? 

Cordiani: To those shores where the sea in 
more merciful mood has found shelter on blos- 
soming headlands for smiling villages that are 
hospitable to those in love. 

Fiorella: Leave here? And my guardian? 

Cordiani: A tyrant. 

Fiorella: And the esteem of our friends? 

Cordiani: Your flight is justified. Respect the 
sacred vows desecrated by the perjured Agostin. 

Fiorella: Do not tempt me. Pity my weak- 
ness. 

Cordiani: I shall die if your heart abandons 


me. 

Fiorella: Zerbine! 

Cordiani: She will joins us later. 

Fiorella: Grant me one more day. (On a sud- 
den, outside, is heard a tumult. There follow a 
shot and the noise of pursuit.) Heaven! 


Voice (in the distance): Help! (Gattinara 
rushes in.) 

Fiorella and Cordiani: Gattinara! 

Gattinara (breathless): Hide me! I implore 


you to save me once again! It will be the last 
time. Otherwise J shall be taken and slain. . 

Cordiani: So I see—the guards are in pursuit 
of you. 
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Gattinara: The whole band saw me enter the 
palace. 


Fiorella (to Cordiani): My friend, le: us save 


im. 

Cordiani (parodying the bandit): We cannot 
devote ourselves to the service of a gentleman by 
halves. But where shall he be hid? 

Fiorella (while the brigand is donning his 
monk’s habit): In the only sure place of refuge 
—my apartment. 

Cordiani: The heaven from which I am exiled 
is to be made over to this brigand? 

Fiorella (smiling): He is no longer dangerous. 

Cordiani: A robber! 


Fiorella: It does not matter. Guardian, con- 


‘vent or watchman would not have saved me from 


something worse in the form of a man, had it 
been necessary to hide him. 
Cordiani: What do you mean? 


Fiorella: A lover. 
Gattinara: They come. The palace is sur- 
rounded. I entreat you—let me defend myself. 


A sword, a dagger! I am hanged already. 

Cordiani (very calm; he pushes the bandit into 
Fiorella’s chamber): Not yet. Go in there. 

Agostin (rushes in, followed by Zerbine, the 
watchman and some soldiers, the latter remaining 
in the background. Cordiani has hidden himself 
in the angle of a doorway): This way, gentle- 
men. But since he has been captured in my 
house by me, it is to myself that Venice owes ten 
thousand ducats. That is the promised sum. 

Watchman: No doubt. (Cautiously, to his men 
on the stairway) Remain there. Watch every 
door. Fire upon him if he appears. 

Zerbine: Fire upon him! (She lets herself 
sink into an officer's arms.) Then I am dead. 

Watchman (far from reassured and pushing 
the others in front of him): I am obliged, in 
view of my headstrong rashness, to be very cir- 
cumspect. When a brawl is proceeding it is 
enough for me to show myself to see them all run 
away. Therefore I must hide behind you all. 1 
must assume an apparent fear. If he saw me, our 
man, without being necessarily a coward, would 
be too frightened. Take particular care not to 
irritate the man. He is said to be rather cour- 
ageous. Don’t forget either that he is a gentle- 
man. He is headstrong, like ourselves. As soon 
as the accused is trembling in your hands, I will 
reveal my presence. But I will be silent—for he 
would be quite capable of making his escape—he 
is so afraid of me. 

Agostin: Fiorella, fear nothing. It is that 
Gattinara, a scamp who, in the darkness, has stolen 
into our abode. But we are many. He is caught. 
(In a voice trembling with fear) Surrender! 

Fiorella: Uncle! 

Agostin (louder, behind the watchman, whom 
he has managed to thrust in front of him): Ras- 
cal, give yourself up! A bit of tapestry is moving 
there. (Hurried retreat of all.) 

Fiorella: It’s the breeze. . 

‘ fe (pale and broken of voice): An armed 
and! 

Zerbine (clinging to the watchman): A ghost! 

Watchman (terrified): A rat! (Zerbine lifts 
the suspicious bit of tapestry. Nothing there.) 

Agostin: Nobody! 

atchman acon : He must have fled. 
—_— (affrighted): No, that red cape is 
8. 














FIORELLA 


Cordiani (advancing): Pardon me, it is mine. 
Agostin (in fury): You! 
atchman: He is our robber. 

Agostin: Of course, since he robs me of the 
ten thousand ducats prize money. Ah, rascal, 
whence come you? 

Cordiani (indignant, he steps forward toward 
Agostin, who retreats): Signor! 

Watchman (to Zerbine): I see now why the 
niece is dumbstruck and the guardian is furious. 
(To Agostin) Signor, shall we not take this gal- 
lant to _— or shall we throw him out of the 
window 

Agostin: I will attend to that. 

Watchman: I understand—a family secret. 

Agostin (handing him a purse and pushing him 
to the door): Insolent! 

Watchman (in a loud tone, calling to those on 
the stairway and the balcony) : Ho, there! Off 
with you! Make no noise. Everybody is asleep. 

Agostin (furious, handing him a few more 
coins): Not a word. 

Watchman: Silence is golden. (He departs, 
followed by the guard.) 
we (returning to Cordiani): 


Fiorella: We three! 

Agostin: Fiorella! With to-morrow’s dawn 
you enter a convent (To Cordiani) As for you 
—disappear! I dismiss you. 

Cordiani: But your oath? 

Agostin: Enough! 

Zerbine: These poor lovers! 

Agostin: Be quiet, simpleton! 

Zerbine: Separate them—what a cruel fate! 

Agostin: Again! To-morrow, I will put you 
in a cdnvent. You will not leave it while I live. 

Gattinara (having stolen from his place of 
refuge, bent over like a hunchback, a cowl over 
his eyes, he reaches the door and sniffs behind 


Now for us 


them): Dominus vobiscum! (All turn in sur- 
prise.) 

Zerbine: A monk! 

Agostin: Or else, perhaps, that Gattinara, a 


past master in the art of assuming all disguises. 

." a (humbled and determined): Fare- 
we 

Agostin (amiable and eager, retains him as he 
is about to depart): What! Leave us so soon, 
without permitting your friends to retain you for 
a few minutes longer? (Reassured by the pres- 
ence of Cordiani, he turns to the monk) And how, 
reverend father, did you come up here? 

Gattinara: By a stairway. 

Zerbine: I hope so. 

Gattinara: Is Don Agostin here? 

Zerbine: Here he is. 

Gattinara (in boundless delight, crying aloud): 
God be praised, this morning hour will witness 
the liberation from infernal torment of a penitent 
who sorrows for his deep sin. 

Agostin (uneasily to Cordiani): This chanter 
of psalms is an object of suspicion to me. (To 
the seeming monk) I am sorry, father, but at this 
hour I always close my door to beggars as well as 
to robbers. I shall therefore be regretfully 
obliged to show you the door. 

Gattinara: I do not come to seek money. I 
bring some. 

Agostin (expansively) : You don’t say! 

Gattinara: Overcome with his sorrows, his 
heart heavy as lead, his head bowed, his eyes 
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filled with tears, my penitent said to me: “Before 
I die, hasten to ‘Don Agostin, and say to him that 
his son-in-law——” 
Agostin: What wild talk! 
in-law and never will. 
Gattinara (without permitting himself to be 
interrupted and taking hints from the gestures of 


I never had a son- 


Zerbine): Say to him: “The betrothed of his 
niece Fiorella——” 

Agostin: My niece betrothed! That is an im- 
posture. 


Gattinara (turning to the two lovers, who make 
signs to him): You shall soon see that it is the 
truth. 

Agostin: No, no. 

Gattinara (humbly to Cordiani): “—has lost 
all his wealth in a vile gaming-house where”— 
my penitent robbed him. 

Cordiani (furiously): That bandit! 

Gattinara (appealingly): He repents. I. have 
twenty thousand ducats to restore to you on his 
behalf. 

Agostin (deferentially, to the chevalier): Ha! 
Twenty thousand ducats. 

Gattinara (to the guardian): I beg your par- 
don—I thought some mistake—— 

Agostin: Ahem! 

Gattinara (solemnly): Is it the truth? Is this 
gentleman your son-in-law? If not, nothing is 
accomplished. 

Agostin: He has always been. 

Gattinara (taking a paper from his pocket): At 
Sanguisuela—— 

Agostin: * banker. 

Gattinara: The sum will he handed to you. 
Here is the draft. 

Agostin (having examined the paper, he retains 
it): Signed by my own banker! 

Gattinara: In real gold. 

Agostin (showing the paper, which he holds at 
a distance): It is as he says. Ah, the honest 


robber ! 

Cordiani: I saw very well that he was indeed 
a gentleman. 

Agostin: Twenty thousand in gold—does not 


the honest rogue retain anything for himself? 

Gattinara: He returns the whole sum. 

Agostin: These brigands are sometimes up-* 
right and delicately refined. 

Zerbine: Many an honest man would have kept 
those ducats. o cheat while gambling is a 
trivial offense to many a Croesus who shines by 
his virtue. 

Fiorella (smilingly to the bandit): Let us for- 
give the worthy villain. : 

Agostin: It is done already. 

Fiorella: Then may he be happy and—better. 

Cordiani: May he avoid the halter and win an 
inheritance. 

Agostin: One bandit still remains odious—Gat- 
tinara. 

Gattinara (exchanging mocking glances with 
Fiorella and ahdiond) : Why, no, sleep in peace, 
for your property has nothing to fear from the 


ey meek 8 
gostin: Is he dead? 

Zerbine: Or captured? 

Fiorella (smiling): Or drowned? 

Cordiani: Or burned? 

Agostin: Slain without fuss! 

— A thousand times worse—he turned 
mo’ 




















































Humor 


A GLIMPSE OF THE INVISIBLE 


“Bobbie,” demanded Bobbie’s mother, reproach- 
fully, “why in the world didn’t you give this 
letter to the postman, as I told you to?” 

“Because,” replied the youth, with dignity, “I 
didn’t see him until he was entirely out of sight.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


It ALL DEPENDS 
“After all,” remarked the old bachelor, 
no place like home.” 
“That’s right,” rejoined the married man sadly, 
“and there are times when I am glad of it.”— 
Smith’s Magazine. 


“there’s 


FINANCIALLY WEAK 


Tramp (piteously) : “Please help a cripple, sir.” 

Kinp Otp Gent (handing him some money): 
“Bless me; why, of course. How are you 
crippled, my poor fellow?” 

Tramp (pocketing the money) : 
crippled, sir.”—ZJllustrated Bits. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


“Waiter!” called the customer in the restaur- 
ant where an orchestra 
was playing. 

“Yes, s er 

“Kindly tell the leader 
of the orchestra to play 
something sad and low 
while I dine. I want to 
see if it won’t have a 
softening influence on 
this steak!”—T7it Bits. 


“Financially 








AFRAID IT WOULD 
SLIP 


Senator Tillman pi- 
loted a _ constituent 
around the Capitol build- 
ing for a while and then, 
having work to do on the 
floor, conducted him to 
the Senate gallery. 

After an hour or so 
the visitor approached a 
gallery doorkeeper and 
said: “My name is Swate. 
I am a friend of Senator 
Tillman’s. He brought 
me here and I want to go 
out and look around a 
bit. I thought I would 
tell you so I can get back - 


“That’s all right,” said 
the doorkeeper, “but I 
may not be here when 
you return. In order to 
prevent any mistake I 
will give you the pass- 
word so _you can get your 
seat again.” 





THE ANIMAL PARADISE 
—Oberlaender in Westermann’s Monatsheft, Leipzig. 





of Life 


Swate’s eyes rather popped out at this. “What’s 
the word?” he asked. 
“Tdiosyncrasy.” 
“What?” 
“Tdiosyncrasy.” 
“I guess I’ll stay in,” 
Spectator. 


said Swate—American 





EVIDENCE 

“Yep,” remarked Si Whipple, the landlord of 
the Benson Bend Hotel; “ther sausages I’ve bean 
a-feedin’ my guests air made from kanines.” 

“How'd yer find thet out?” inquired the post- 
master. 

“Wa-al, I fed ’em sausages fer a week, an’ by 
Saturday every guest I had begun ter growl.”— 
Judge. 





BEYOND WORDS 


“Are you feeling very ill?” asked the doctor. 
“Let me see your tongue, please.” 

“What’s the use, doctor,” replied the patient; 
“no tongue can tell how bad I feel.”—Tit Bits. 


WHAT TROUBLED 
HIM 


A_ well-known Atlanta 
minister tells an amusing 
story of an Atlantan who 
has a wife with a sharp 
tongue. 

Jones had come home 
about two in the morn- 
ing, rather the worse for 
a few highballs. As soon 
as he opened the door 
his wife, who was wait- 
ing for him in the accus- 
tomed place at the top of 
the stairs, where she 
could watch his uncer- 
tain ascent, started up- 
braiding him for his con- 
duct. 

Jones went to bed, and 
when he was almost 
asleep could hear her 
still scolding him unmer- 
cifully. He dropped off 
to sleep and awoke after 
a couple of hours, only 
to hear his wife re- 
mark: . 

“T hope all the women 
don’t have to put up v with 
such conduct as this.” 

“Annie,” said Jones, 
“are you talking again 
or yet?”’—Atlanta Geor- 
gian. 


























HUMOR OF LIFE 








HOME MILLINERY 


Mrs. Ostricu.—Now, George, stop your fault-finding. 
Just think how much better 


should be glad to give them up. ' 
they look in my hat than in your tail. 


—From Puck. 


LINES TO A LITERARY MAN IN LOVE 


Lover, if you would Landor now, 
And my advice will Borrow, 

Raleigh your courage, storm her Harte,— 
In other words, be Thoreau. 


You'll have to Stowe away some Sand, 
For doubtless you'll Findlater 

That to secure the maiden’s hand 
Hugo and tackle Pater. 


Then Hunt a Church to Marryatt, 
An Abbott for the splice; ~ 

And as you Rideout afterWard 
You both must Dodge the Rice. 


Next, on a Heaven-Gissing Hill, 

A Grant of Land go buy, 
Whence will be seen far Fields of Green, 
All Hay and Romany Rye. 


Here a two-Story House- 
man builds; 





HE SHOULD HAVE BOUGHT IT 
FIRST 

Wuyte: “Yes, I intended to buy that 
seaside hotel; but I went down there and 
stayed a week to look it over, and——” 

Rocers: “Yes?” 

Wuyte: “And after paying my bill I no 
longer had the price of the hotel.”—TJit Bits. 





THE EXPERT 
“Is Speedman a good chauffeur?” 
“Good? Say! he caught a man yesterday 
that every motorist in the city has had a try 
at and missed.”—Judge. 





AN EXAMPLE SET THE YOUNG 
How can Sea-urchins be brought up 
To act by laws and rules? 
Their Grampus swim on Sabbath day 
Their Porpoise play in schools. 
—E. L. Edholm in Overland Monthly. 


You 





UP AGAINST IT 
Proprietor BooksHop (in Lallapoloosa, Ind.) : 
“Look here, young man! Why didn’t you for- 
ward the list of our six best-sellers to New York, 
last week?” 
Tue New C erx. “’Cause we only sold five, 
sir.”—Puck. 





A DEFINITION. 
A stick and a ball and a wee, small boy, 
A whack, and the ball is off; 
A walk of a mile; then do it again, 
And that is the game of golf. 
—E. J. Johnson in Lippincott’s. 





ALWAYS BEHIND 
“IT am strongly inclined to think that your 
husband has appendicitis,” said the physician. 
“That’s just like him,” answered Mrs. Cumrox. 
“He always waits till everything has pretty near 
gone aut of style before he decides to get it.” 
—Tit Bits. 





The best of Holmes is it. 

You make sure that on its 
Sill 

The dove of peace Haz- 
litt. 


‘Hough does one Wright 
this Motley verse, 
This airy persiflage?” 
Marvell no Morris to How- 
itt’s Dunne, 
Just Reade Watson this 
Page! 
—Elizabeth Dickson Conover 
in Putnam’s Magazine. 





OBJECTIVE POINTS 

STELLA: “Did you enjoy 
your European trip, my dear?” 

Betta: “Yes, indeed; we 
went to 117 souvenir post 
cards,”—Puck. 





OTHER MEANS OF SUPPORT IN SIGHT 


“Lazybones Lincoln is 
“How you know dat?” 
“He done throw up his job yesterday.” 


goin’ to get married, maw.” 


—From Judge. 





FORTUNES IN RISING COPPER PROFITS 


HESE are money-making times. The 
whole world is prosperous and pro- 
gressive. But there is one particular 
industry that is producing wealth far 

s _more swiftly than any other. That 
is the business of supplying the civilized nations 
with the metals. 

The United States produces two-thirds of all 
the copper consumed in the world. Europe is 
now as dependent on our copper as she is on our 
cotton. Shut off the American supply of this 
metal, and electrical progress would stop com- 
pletely in France, Germany and Holland. The 
scarcity of copper in all the civilized countries 
amounts to practically a famine. The United 
States is depended upon to supply this tremen- 
dous, frantic demand. Here is the result: 

In 1906, the copper product of the United 
States will amount to $185,000,000. The dividends 
of copper mines in the United States will reach 
$58,000,000. Already during ten months of this 
year dividends of American copper companies 
have exceeded $48,000,000. The fact is that cop- 
per mines are paying one-half the total dividends 
paid by the entire mining industry. The money 
difference between copper and gold in 1905 was 

000,000 in favor of copper. 

For this important situation the extension of 
the uses of electricity in trolley, telephone and 
telegraph and the increase in the consumption of 
brass (which is two-thirds copper) are directly 
responsible. There is no boom. The only ques- 
tion is, “Can the science of mining keep up with 
the demand for this metal?” Three electrical 
companies consume 250 million pounds a year. 
The American Brass Company took 125 million 
pounds in 1905. Germany’s copper bill is $86,- 
000,000 annually. 

The growing consumption of this metal has 
brought about one natural result. In a year the 
price of copper has risen ten cents a pound. It 
will continue to rise, for at the present rate of 
consumption, the world will need twenty-four 
billion pounds in the next score of years. 

And the most fortunate fact in the whole situ- 
ation is that the millions of dividends from the 
copper industry are being distributed every- 
where throughout the United States to the men 
and women who own copper stocks. 

The newest copper belt in the United States is 
the Southwest—Arizona, Nevada and New Mexi- 
co. There are scores of mines here which have 
made many wealthy within four or five years. 
Five years ago you could have bought 100 shares 
of the Calumet & Arizona for from $125 to $350. 
These shares are now worth from $14,000 to 
$15,000. If you had bought 1,000 shares and paid 
from $1,250 to $3,500 for them, you would now 
be receiving in dividends $16,000 a year. You 
could have sold out recently for $163,000 cash. 

You could have purchased Nevada Consolidat- 
ed a year ago around $1 a share. It has sold for 
$20 a share. If you had invested $1,000, you could 
have made a clear net profit of $19,000 in one 


year. Or you could have held your stock and re- 
ceived enormous dividends. These are only two 
instances of the scores of great mineral successes 
of the Southwest. There are many others as 
striking and as significant. 

As a wealth producer zinc is going to the 
front with copper, and for the same reason—the 
rapid increase in its consumption. Zinc pro- 
ducers are paying splendid earnings. Twenty- 
four million dollars was the yield in 1905 of 
American zinc mines. Among‘ the largest and 
richest of the new copper and zinc properties of 
the Southwest is the Kelly Mine of New Mexi- 
co. Another which is interesting for many rea- 
sons is the Starlight Mine of Arizona. Engineers 
of distinguished ability state that these mines 
will make astonishing records within a short time. 


In these days of mineral activity it is neces- 
sary to observe this fact: That to make tremen- 
dous profits in mining—a fortune by a single 
financial stroke—you must purchase shares from 
a company which has proven large deposits of 
the metals, and is offering its stock at a low 
price to develop its property and purchase equip- 
ment to greatly enlarge its operations and profits. 
When a company has begun paying dividends, its 
stock is held at just what it is worth as an interest 
payer. 

The men in control of the Tri-Bullion Smelt- 
ing & Development Company, which owns the 
Kelly and the Starlight Mines, recently offered 
some of the company’s shares for the purpose 
of carrying out plans that would place them in 
the front rank of producers. These shares were 
at once sought by conservative interests. If they 
can now be had, their purchase is an unusual op- 
portunity to share in the wonderful prosperity 
of the metal producers. I suggest that you write 
to Mr. John W. Dundee, Treasurer, 43 Exchange 
Place, Suite 1510, New York, and ask him for 
engineers’ reports and information. These are 
days of quick action. The real opportunities do 
not remain open long. 

The properties of the Tri-Bullion Company dif- 
fer from many of those whose shares have been 
offered to the public in that Tri-Bullion prop- 
erties are producers, while many companies have 
interests which have not been thus definitely 
proven but which are only of a prospective value. 
Such propositions are purely speculative. One 
Tri-Bullion property is now making a large 
daily net profit. New equipment being installed 
will fncrease this to about $4,000 daily. This 
is the best test of the actual value of a mineral 
property, making its shares a more safe and cor- 
servative investment. The officers of the Com- 
pany are men prominent in the mining world, 
with ample experience in the operation of mines. 
The immediate operation and development of 
the mines is in the hands of skilled and success- 
ful engineers. Both of these conditions are 
necessary for the successful conduct of any min- 
eral enterprise. —Wm. Edward Chapman. 





























“A LEADER WHO LEADS” 


John Sharp Williams, of Yazoo, Mississippi, who marshals the forces on the Democratic side in the House of 
Representatives, has a well defined presidential boom under way, apeney in the South, but persists in treating it 


as considerable wealth, was educated at several 


with frivolous disrespect. He is a lawyer and a cotton planter, 
universities, including Heidelberg, and manners are “as easy and unpretentious as an old shoe. 








